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FOREWORD 


THE emergence of the- United States from isolation has brought about drastic 
changes in. American programs, both international and domestic. For more than 
a century and a half Americans sought to avoid the destructive wars of Europe. 
‘The policy was’ not fully successful, since this country was involved in three major 
wars of European origin, entering each, however, at a considerable period after the 
outbreak. During most of this long period the United States sought not only to 
keep out of European conflicts but to evade political relationships which were con- 
nected with the struggles of the major military powers. When the Franco-Prussian 
War began in 1870, this country refused an invitation to join with European neu- 
trals to mediate the conflict. “It is not the policy of the United States,” said 
Secretary of State Fish, “to act jointly with European powers in European ques- 
tions.” In 1870 rapidly rising Germany seemed to be no threat to American se- 
curity. Except on a relatively few occasions of great crisis which created anxiety 
regarding national security, isolationism was part and parcel of American thinking. 
Usually freedom from the fear of great military danger made this doctrine possible 
and permitted the growth of domestic institutions of a liberal character, protected 
from the stress of intensive peacetime preparations for war as well as from the 
suspicions of hostile espionage. 

Now, since the momentous transition from isolation to participation has taken 
place, one great disappointment must be admitted. The United States has come 
into a world in which the urge toward power politics is stronger than the will 
to achieve international organization. Many Americans who foresaw the end of 
isolation hoped and expected that, in a dawning era of reason, disputes between na- 
tions would be settled around a discussion table. The United States was to take 
a prominent part in the new machinery for peaceful settlement. The effort to uti- 

‘lize the United Nations as an instrumentality to avert world catastrophe should be 
pressed in every practicable way. The failure thus far to establish an effective sys- 
tem of organized security has, however, thrown the emphasis upon American na- 
tional policies, and these have been projected into situations far beyond our borders. 

` Apprehensions of danger have caused the United States to feel a vital interest in all 
quarters of the globe in which there exists the reality.or the possibility of participa- 
tion by Communist or Communist-controlled governments in a coalition organized 
and propagandized against this country. The attempt to attain national security 
under these conditions has brought about the development of new international and 
domestic policies, some of which are elaborated in this volume. 

New international activities of the United States are primarily directed toward 
seeking friendship and support throughout the world. The instrumentalities of the 
American appeal are: (1) the communication of the democratic ideology and point 
of view of this country to peoples abroad through the information program of the 
Department of State, the agencies of military occupation, and other means, public 
and private; (2) the export of material assistance, including economic, technical, 
medical, and military aid;-and (3) the presema nyn of American views and policies 
in the United Nations. 

It is natural to expect that there will be difficulties and mistakes. A formerly 
` isolated nation suddenly enters the battle for the opinion of the world, A highly 
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prosperous nation seeks to make its ideals known to the peoples of the globe, many 
of whom are. impoverished and discontented. An appraisal of American efforts 
with regard to particular areas will show that, despite defeats, a good start has 
been made and much has been learned during this period of trial and error. 

The effect on the internal American economy of confrontation by unfriendly 
powers is characterized by the spectacular development of economic mobilization 
for national security. Economic mobilization is a new subject that has not yet 
been woven into political and economic theory. To the citizen at large, it deals 
chiefly with unprecedented governmental expenditures, taxes, and efforts at eco- 
nomic stabilization. To those specifically engaged in economic mobilization tasks, 
the subject is concerned with such matters as the proper utilization of American 
‘manpower, the guidance of and aid to industry and agriculture, the channeling of 
materials, both domestically and internationally, and the economical employment 
of soil, mineral, and other resources for the national security effort. 

What is the importance of these subjects for the future? If the problem of war 
cannot be solved, the activities described in this volume will doubtless increase. 
New political and economic organs will solidify into major national institutions to 
constitute a framework of political economy new in American history. Much of 
this will be unpleasant and contrary to tradition, but itis apparently inevitable—if 
peace fails. 


BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS 


_. Truth as a Weapon of the Free World 


By RICHARD L. BRECKER 


N an address to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 20, 
1950, President Truman declared that it 
was necessary for us to “make ourselves 
heard round the world in a great cam- 
paign of truth.” Calling attention to 
the vital importance of the psychologi- 
cal front in the present battle for world 
friendship, the President noted that the 
task of presenting the truth “to the 
millions who are uninformed or misin- 
formed or unconvinced . . . is not sepa- 
rate and distinct from other elements 
of our foreign policy. It is as impor- 
tant as armed strength or economic aid. 
We must,” he said, “pool our efforts 
with those of the other free peoples in 
a sustained, intensified program to pro- 
mote the cause of freedom against the 
propaganda of slavery.” 

The use of propaganda as the Soviet 
Union’s principal means of nonmilitary 
aggression has obliged the free nations 
of the world to take effective counter- 
measures on behalf of truth and free- 
dom. As a result, propaganda has be- 
come a major weapon in the cold war 
arsenals on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain and, as such, a new and conscious 
arm of contemporary diplomacy. In 
the Soviet Union itself this development 
has reached the point where it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether propaganda is being 
used as an instrument of diplomacy or, 
conversely, whether diplomacy is only 


an instrument of Soviet propaganda.. 


In either case, it is significant that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
spending on this activity an estimated 
one and a half billion dollars annually— 
nearly twenty times what the United 
States is spending. 


A key to the important new role of 
propaganda in world politics is the size 
and scope of the machinery which has 
been established by each of the major 
powers to implement it and to tie it in 
with the already existing machinery for 
conducting foreign relations. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet Union’s inordinate use of 
propaganda today is grounded in the 
basic Leninist theory that the commu- 
nist state rests on a balance of coercicn 
and persuasion. The huge organization 
which has been created to carry out the 
second of these functions conveys its 
message domestically and to the rest of 
the world through a monopoly control 
of all mass media and a vast network of 
individuals acting as human transmit- 
ters. ; 

Although the Soviet propaganda line 
varies from country to country to keep 
it attuned, to prevailing local conditions, 
in general the main themes directed 
abroad differ little from those used 
within the U.S.S.R. Nearly all So- 
viet propaganda is directed specifically 
against the United States—distorting 
and ridiculing American life and insti- 
tutions, playing up dissensjons, depict- 
ing this country’s leaders as debauched 
“warmongers” or “imperialists” carrying 
on their “nefarious” activities against 


` the true wishes of the American people. 


By contrast, the Soviets brazenly por- 
tray themselves as the true exponents 
of “peace” and “democracy,” the only 
protectors of the “oppressed masses.” 
Soviet propaganda is controlled by 
the Agitprop (Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Section of the Central Committee 
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of the Communist Party) and is be- 
lieved to be under the direction of 
Politburo member Grigory Malenkov. 
Party directives are implemented with 
the assistance of the All-Union Commit- 
tee on Radio Information, the Ministry 
of Cinematography, and the main cen- 
sorship agency Glavlit. 

To disseminate its message abroad, 
the U.S.S.R. uses the conventional 
media of mass communication as well 
as its diplomatic personnel and the 
propaganda organizations of the for- 
eign Communist parties. It also relies 
heavily on the efforts of Soviet-domi- 
nated international organizations such 
as the Cominform, the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the World Fed- 


eration of Democratic Youth, the In- ` 


ternational Federation of Democratic 
Women, and the World Congress of 
Peace Partisans, which last year spon- 


sored the so-called “Stockholm Peace . 


Petition.” 


Radio, press, and film l 


Since 1917, when the cruiser Aurora’s 
radio informed the world that the Bol- 
sheviks had assumed power in Russia, 
radio has remained the chief means by 
which the Soviet leaders have sought to 
exploit their propaganda internationally. 
During the last five years the Soviets 
have more than doubled the number of 
hours devoted to international broad- 
casting. Using 46 medium and short- 
wave transmitters operating on a va- 
riety of frequencies and beams, the 
U.S.S.R. now broadcasts 658 program 
hours weekly in 38 languages. If there 
are added to this the 39 transmitters 
and 10 more languages pressed into the 
service of world Communism through 
the facilities of the satellite countries 
and Red China, the total represents 
more than the combined broadcast hours 
of the Voice of America and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


Soviet press. propaganda for foreign 
consumption is carried on through a 
number of publications embracing. a 
wide range of subjects and languages. 
The New Times, for example, deals with 
Soviet foreign policy, and is published 
in English, Polish, French,-German, and 
Russian. News, the latest effort, is pub- 
lished only in English and, purports to 
promote “closer understanding between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
Anglo-Saxon world.” + 

The principal agency for the distribu- 
tion of journals such as the New Times 
and News is the International Book 
Publishing Corporation, a semiautono- 
mous branch of the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, which maintains con- 
nections with sales outlets and has its 
own literary agents in twenty-nine for- 
eign countries, including the United 
States. aa 

Translations of major Communist 
works for sale abroad are chiefly the 
responsibility of the Moscow Foreign 
Language Publishing House. Many 
publications of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences also appear in translation 
and frequently are used for propaganda 
purposes. In 1949 the Soviet press 
claimed that the academy maintained 
contact. with 1,420 scientific institutions 
in 68 countries and exported 100,000 
books. 

The war-born Sovinformburo, a spe- 
cial information agency attached to the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
continues to maintain branches in some 
foreign countries to furnish material for 
the local Communist press. In prin- 
ciple, however, Tass,.the telegraphic 
agency of the Soviet Union, has a mo- 
nopoly on collecting foreign news for 
relay to the U.S.S.R. and on supplying 
Soviet news to the foreign press. Al- 
though Tass has branches in most areas 


1 News, A Fortnightly Searchlight on World 
Events, No. 1 (July 15, 1951), p. 1. 
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of the world, except Latin America, it 
maintains its largest staff in this coun- 
try, with nine Soviet and thirty Ameri- 
can employees. 

The official character of Tass is re- 
flected in its use by the Soviet govern- 
ment as an agency for training Soviet 
diplomats and as a vehicle for the dis- 
semination of official statements and 
denials. News bulletins issued to for- 
` eign correspondents in Moscow by the 
press department of the Soviet Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs bear the Tass im- 


print. 

‘Since World War II the U.S.S.R. has 
made extensive use of films as a propa- 
ganda medium. Sovexportfilm, a branch 
of the Ministry of Cinematography, ar- 
ranges for the distribution of its films 
abroad through sponsorship by Commu- 
nist or Soviet-dominated organizations, 
agreements with nationalized film indus- 
tries in satellite countries and with pri- 
vate firms in others, or by means of 
diplomatic showings in Soviet embassies 
‘or leased premises. In 1949, Soviet 
Minister of Cinematography Bolshakov 
claimed that Soviet films were seen an- 
nually by 400 million people outside the 
U.S.S.R. l 

These films have their widest circula- 
tion in the European satellite countries 
and in Communist China, where their 
popular appeal is reinforced by politi- 
cal pressure. Despite poor facilities, 
the Chinese Communist press claimed 
that in 1950 the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association showed Soviet films to two 
million people. This year the same so- 
ciety plans a campaign to show Soviet 
films by using fifty-four mobile units 
provided by the Soviet Union. 


Cultural propaganda 


Cultural propaganda also has been 
intensified by the U.S.S.R. since World 
War II. The All-Union Society for 
Cultural Relations Abroad (VOKS), 


. nominally a voluntary society compris- 


ing members of scientific, cultural, and 
governmental bodies interested in for- 
eign cultural relations, maintains con- 
tacts abroad with the so-called Soviet 
Friendship Societies, exchanges books 
and publications with these societies, 
and arranges for conducted tours of the 


. Soviet Union by politically sympathetic 


foreign visitors. 

Another important manifestation of 
the U.S.S.R.’s cultural propaganda is 
the series of “Soviet friendship” celebra- 
tions held in the satellite countries. 
These include sports and youth festivals, 
such as the recent Youth Festival in 
Berlin, to which are sent large delega- 
tions from the Soviet Union and from 
other satellites. 

The Soviet Union’s propaganda ma- 
chine is greatly supplemented by the 
rigid control which it exercises over the 
propaganda activities of the satellites 
and the Communist or Communist- 
dominated parties and organizations 
throughout the world. The Peking gov- 
ernment alone, through its Chinese In- 
ternational Broadcasting Service, now 
broadcasts approximately thirteen hours 
a day in fourteen languages, primarily 
to Southeast Asia. For a Lasting Peace, 
For a People’s Democracy, the biweekly 
journal of the Cominform (Communist 
Information Bureau), is issued in all 
the leading European languages and in 
Chinese and Korean as well. In Com- 
munist China it is estimated to have a 
circulation of from 50,000 to 70,000 


_ copies. 


The embassies 


Because of the shroud of secrecy and 
subterfuge surrounding the activities of 
Soviet diplomatic establishments, it is 
not always possible to determine the 
organizational relationship existing be- 
tween them and the local Tass repre- 
sentatives or the local Communist or- 
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ganizations. However, the evidence con- 


clusively points to the fact that the 
Soviet Embassy is usually the head- 
quarters for all Communist propaganda 
activity in its immediate area. 

Soviet embassies, in addition to spon- 
soring local publications, 


issue their own special bulletins. The 


Soviet Embassy in Washington regu-. 


larly issues its USSR Information Bul- 
letin, and the embassy in London pub- 
lishes two bulletins, one thrice weekly, 
the other weekly. Similar bulletins are 
published in Paris, Mexico City, and 
Tehran. 


Tue CAMPAIGN or TRUTH 


To meet the challenge of Soviet propa- 
ganda, our own Campaign of Truth is 
becoming an increasingly militant and 
versatile instrument of American for- 
eign policy. At the risk of oversimplifi- 
cation, its four chief objectives today 
are: (1) exposing to the world at large 
the reactionary, vicious; and spurious 
nature of Soviet Communism; (2) 
building, behind the Iron Curtain, psy- 
chological obstacles to further Commu- 
nist aggression; (3) creating among the 
free nations the spirit of unity, confi- 
dence, and determination necessary to 
deter possible aggression; and (4) in- 
culcating on other peoples a readiness 
and desire to co-operate with the United 
States by showing this country as a 
resolute and morally honest nation shar- 
ing their interests and possessing a 
physical strength on which they can 
count. 

Operating under the authority of the 
International Information’ and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948, the Cam- 
paign of Truth, or USIE (United States 
International Information and. Educa- 
tional Exchange) program as it is other- 
wise known, represents about a third of 
the State Department’s annual expendi- 
tures and comprises more than a third 


frequently. 


of the personnel of the Department and 
the Foreign Service. On August 1, thé 
USIE program was carrying on its rolls 
7,632 employees, including 844 Ameri- 


‘cans and over 4,000 non-American local 


employees working overseas. Directed 
by Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs Edward W. Barrett, the pro- 
gram is conducted as an integral ele- 
ment of foreign policy, working hand in 
hand with economic, military, and po- 
litical measures. 

Two major types of activity are car- 
ried on: informational, consisting of the 
dissemination of information through 
radio, press, and motion pictures; and 
educational, pursued through the ex- 
change of persons between the United 
States and other countries and the 
maintenance of 146 information and 31 
binational centers in 73 foreign coun- 
tries. 


Radio . 


Since radio is practically the only 
means of penetrating the Iron Curtain, 
considerable importance is attached to 
the Voice of America, which broadcasts 
around the clock from thirty-eight pow- 
erful short-wave transmitters in the 
United States and seven strategically 
located short- and medium-wave relay 
bases overseas. Plans are being laid to 
increase substantially the number of 
these relay bases; forming a powerful 
“ring” around the entire Soviet pe- 
riphery and ensuring thereby an effec- 
tive radio signal despite the intense ef- 
forts of the Soviets to jam out all for- 
eign broadcasts. 

Over a hundred different programs of © 
the Voice of America go out over the air 
waves daily in forty-six languages, in- 
cluding English. Since February, broad- 
casts have been inaugurated in a num- 
ber of languages spoken by minority 
groups in the U.S.S.R., such as Azer- 
baijani, Georgian, Tartar, and Turke- 
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stani. The aim of these broadcasts is 
not to split up the Soviet state, but to 
exploit, through propaganda, existing 
~ schisms between the Soviet peoples and 
the Kremlin. Other broadcasts, also in- 
itiated recently, are directed to the peo- 
ples of southern Asia in Indonesian, 
Hindustani, Urdu, Burmese, Malay, 
Thai, and Vietnamese. 

In addition to its own transmitters, 
the Voice leases short- and medium- 
wave facilities from the British Broad- 
casting Corporation and Radio Ceylon. 
Selections of Voice of America programs 
are also rebroadcast in medium-wave by 
`: 120 stations in western Europe, more 
than 100 stations in Latin America, and 
numerous stations in other parts of the 
world. These short- and medium-wave 
broadcasts are supplemented by tran- 


scribed programs and special features ` 


prepared for placement with local radio 
stations by American Public Affairs Offi- 
cers abroad. VOA program schedules 
in eleven languages are sent every two 
months to nearly a million listeners 
throughout the world. 


Press 


Another major Campaign of Truth 
activity involves the distribution by 
American Information Officers of news, 
feature, and visual materials supplied 
by the State Department or printed lo- 
cally. These materials, including press 
bulletins, feature articles, technical and 
scientific newsletters, photographs, book- 
lets, magazines, and other types of pub- 
lications, reach an estimated 10,000 for- 
-eign newspapers and periodicals, about 
75,000 government officials and foreign 
leaders, and countless others whose 
voices are pervasive in molding public 
opinion. 

The daily wireless bulletin, for ex- 
ample, is transmitted overseas six days 
a week by Morse or radio teletype in 
five separate editions running approxi- 


mately 9,000 words each. Containing 
for the most part news about official 
United States government actions and 
pronouncements, the bulletin is moni- 
tored by some seventy United States 
Foreign Service establishments, where 
it is translated immediately and dis- 
tributed to the local press and other in- 
terested parties. The combined circula- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals re- 


„ceiving the wireless bulletin and other. 


press materials totals about 90,000,000. 

USIE’s. Russian-language magazine 
Amerika is the only American publica- 
tion still permitted to be distributed in 
the Soviet Union. Containing no con- 


-troversial or political material, it is 


distributed through Soviet government 
channels and is officially censored be- 
fore appearing on the newsstands. In 
recent months Amerika has been sub- 
ject to increasing attacks by the Soviet 
press and radio, and the Soviet dis- 
tributor has dolefully reported a sub- 
stantial drop in circulation. 

An Arabic edition of Amerika is issued 
quarterly, and the first issue of a Yugo- 
slav edition will be published shortly. 
Another pictorial magazine, the Free 
World, will soon be available in nine 
languages for the countries of southern 
Asia. 

Of the nearly 200,000,000 pamphlets, 
booklets, posters, and other displays 
produced annually by USIE, a large 
proportion are now being processed in 
the field, close to the scene of use. A 
regional production center established 
this year at Manila is capable of turn- 
ing out more than a million impres- 
sions daily. United States missions in a 
number of other countries also produce 


. materials locally through contractual ar- 


rangements with local printers. A par- 
ticular effort is made to enlist the sup- 
port and co-operation of native organi- 
zations willing to publish or distribute 
USIE-provided materials under their 
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own auspices. Many millions of book- 
lets, leaflets, and posters have been 
handled on this “neighbor to neighbor” 
basis during the past year. 


Films 


USIE documentary motion pictures 
covering a wide variety of subjects and 
sound-tracked in forty foreign languages 
are shown on a global basis through 
theatrical distribution, loans to local or- 
- ganizations, and community screenings 
by American films officers. Film librar- 
ies containing up to 600 titles are main- 
tained by .150 American Foreign Serv- 
ice posts in 85 countries. Rural show- 
ings are made possible through the use 
of 300 or more specially constructed 
mobile units equipped with built-in elec- 
tric generators and loud-speakers. 

Each week these films are seen by a 
world-wide audience totaling more than 
4,000,000 persons. In Italy alone, over 
350,000 people are reached weekly, and 
in the countries of the Far East and 
southern Asia single audiences of 12,000 
are not considered unusual. The gov- 
ernments of Turkey, Egypt, Greece, 
India, and Pakistan now use USIE 
films in their own educational programs, 
and otherwise assist in their-local dis- 
tribution. 

The films themselves are produced by 
the State Department’s Motion Picture 
Division or acquired from other govern- 
ment agencies, private.sources, or the 
motion picture industry. Original pro- 
duction of certain films also is being 
undertaken abroad, using local record- 
ing and laboratory facilities and, inso- 
far. as. possible, local writers and direc- 
tors. 


Educational activities 


In the educational field, the United 
States government annually sponsors 
the exchange with other countries of 
some 7,500 leaders, specialists, teachers, 


lecturers, students, trainees, and other 
cultural or professional representatives. 
During the year ending in June 1951, 
nearly 1,400 German and Austrian uni- 
versity and teen-age students received 
grants enabling them to live for a year 
with American families while attending 
colleges and high schools in this coun- 
try. The government also assists in ex- 
changes arranged through private insti- 
tutions and groups or under the pro- 
grams of foreign governments. Grants 
are made to a number of American 
schools abroad enabling them to become 
demonstration centers for American edu- 
cational theory and methods. 

Through its information and bina- 
tional centers, the United States gov- 
ernment maintains strategically located 
focal points for its information and 
educational activities abroad. Libraries 
maintained at each of the centers con- 
tain an average of 5,000 books, peri- 
odicals, government publications, and 
other reading and reference materials. 
Film showings, lectures, exhibits, dis- 
cussion groups, musical hours, extension 
courses, and English classes are among 
the regular programs conducted at the 
centers by American Cultural Officers 
and professional librarians. While the 
information centers are entirely financed 
and operated under. the USIE program, 
the thirty-one binational centers, chiefly 
in Latin America, are joint enterprises 
usually generated by local citizens and 
resident Americans, and are largely self- 
supporting. .United States government 
assistance is rendered through the fur- 
nishing of English teachers and adminis- 
trative personnel, occasional financial 
grants, and materials for use in conjunc- 
tion with the various activities con- 
ducted by the centers. 

-A far-reaching translation program 
makes available in foreign languages 
translations of commercially produced 
American books in many different sub- 
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ject fields. The State Department ob- 
tains foreign rights to these books and 
transfers them to foreign publishers, of- 
fering financial assistance where neces- 
sary to cover losses. 


Organization 


All USIE offices overseas are operated 
as integral elements of American diplo- 
matic and consular establishments. Of 
269 such missions maintained by the 
United States, 156 now perform USIE 
functions in addition ‘to their other re- 
sponsibilities. Another 9 USIE branch 
offices fall under the respective jurisdic- 
tion of the closest Foreign Service post. 

USIE personnel serving abroad are 
members of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice, and key officers often hold diplo- 
matic rank. In recent years a number 
of USIE officers have entered the career 
diplomatic service, and there are at 
present a number of career officers hold- 
ing important USIE assignments. 

In addition to their regular work, 
USIE officers serve as press attachés for 
the ambassador or principal officer at 
the mission and assist in the drafting of 
statements or speeches to be released or 
delivered publicly. 

In the State Department itself, the 


closest co-ordination is maintained be- - 


tween the Public Affairs area, respon- 
sible for the USIE program, and the so- 
called “political desks.” The Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs serves as 
adviser to the Secretary on all public 
affairs matters and participates directly 
in the formulation and development. of 
foreign policy. Special public affairs 
staffs are attached to the Department’s 
five geographic bureaus, each of which 
is under an Assistant Secretary of State. 

Considerable support is given to the 
Campaign of Truth by American in- 
dustry and by many ‘private American 
organizations and individuals. Co-op- 
eration in the form of institutional ad- 


vertising abroad, letter-writing cam- 
paigns, town affiliations,’ and donations 
of books and other materials is actively 


‘encouraged by the State Department. 


Special advisory panels of prominent 
citizens in the fields of business, -radio, 
press, and motion pictures are convoked 
periodically to make available to the 
Department the benefits of their cumu- 
lative professional experience. 


Tue BRITISH APPROACH 


‘The activities of the British in the 
field of international persuasion are not 
unlike those of this country. To a large 
extent they also strive towards similar 
objectives. Responsibility for them is 
divided among three organizations: the 
British Council, the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, and the British Infor- 
mation Services. The last is back- 
stopped by the Central Office of In- 
formation, which, in addition to its 
domestic output, provides publications 
and other services aimed at supporting 
BIS operations abroad. 

The British Council, created in 1934, 
receives most of its funds from a par- 
liamentary grant-in-aid carried in the 
budget of the Foreign Office, which 
supervises its work, although no attempt 
is made by the government to impose 
its authority on the council or to force 
it to propagate’ partisan political doc- 
trines. At the end of last year the coun- 
cil maintained overseas 56 British Insti- 
tutes and 76 libraries. Activities in- 


2“Town affiliations” refers to the program 
for affiliations between cities and towns in 
this country and similar cities and towns over- 
seas, Originally a relief activity after the war, 
this program has now become one for the ex- 
change of information and cultural activities 
of all sorts.. For example, there is such an 
affiliation between Tucson, Arizona and Trik- 
kala, Greece. Another is between Chester, 
New Jersey and Kumrovec, Yugoslavia. At 
present there are 128 actively affiliated towns 
in the United States. 
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cluded exhibitions, distribution of books, 
films, and pictures, English teaching, ex- 
changes of students and teachers, lec- 
tures and concerts, and tours of the 
United Kingdom by prominent foreign 
guests. To run these various programs 
the council had a staff of approximately 
1,500 ‘persons, of whom some 600 were 
‘employed abroad. 

The international broadcasting ac- 
tivities of the BBC fall into two main 
categories: the General Overseas Serv- 
ice, designed mainly for British com- 
munities overseas, and programs di- 
rected to foreign countries. The latter 
are broadcast in forty-four languages 
including English. Short- and medium- 
wave broadcasts are supplemented by a 
transcription service and by an inten- 
sive publications program. The weekly 
Radio Times, for example, sells over 
eight million copies throughout the 
world and brings in a large advertising 
revenue. 

Until this year the BBC was the lead- 
ing international broacaster, but the 
great increase in broadcasting. activities 
by the Soviet Union and the satellites 
has now relegated it to second place. 
Nevertheless, the BBC is broadcasting 
overseas today some 547 program hours 
weekly, compared with an estimated 
1,116 hours by the Communists and 321 
by the Voice of America. 

Although the BBC is subject to some 
official control because it operates from 
government grants-in-aid, formulation of 
policy is the responsibility of the cor- 
poration and the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. The coun- 
tries to which broadcasts are to be 
beamed and the program content are 
determined in consultation with the rele- 
vant government departments, including 
the Foreign Office. While there is no 
direct program collaboration between 
the BBC and the Voice of America, the 
former’s facilities are made available to 
the VOA on a contractual basis. To- 


gether the two represent a powerful 
radio onslaught against the Soviet Un- 
ion’s electronic curtain. , 

The British Information Services was 
established by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion in 1942 and became a responsibility 
of the Foreign Office in 1946. As 
with USIE, British Information Services 
units form an integral part of the diplo- 
matic missions to- which they are at- 
tached. Senior BIS officers frequently 
hold diplomatic rank, and today many 
are career officers of the Foreign Service 
rotating among diplomatic, commercial, 
and information assignments. 

Many of the functions of a typical 
BIS field operation are similar to those 
of a typical USIE office. News and fea- 
ture materials are distributed to govern- 
ment officials and to the press; eco- 
nomic information is provided on re- 
quest; documentary films are screened 
and made available on loan; exhibits, 
lectures, and concerts are sponsored lo- 
cally; and a library is maintained for 
reading and reference. Additionally, 
BIS officers represent: the Chief of Mis- 
sion on all press matters and maintain 
the day-to-day contacts with local rep- 
resentatives of the press and the radio. 
They also serve as local representatives 
and correspondents for the BBC. 

Although operations of the British In- 
formation Services have been severely 
curtailed by recent economy drives, they 
are still fairly extensive, as indicated 
by the scope of activity in the United 
States. Last year the BIS maintained 
independent offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Washington, 
and had branch offices in the consulates 
general in Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston, 
Seattle, and Houston, and in the em- 
bassy in Washington. 


PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES . 


While the most comprehensive infor- 
mation: (or propaganda) programs are 
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those of the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and the United States, nearly all 
countries now carry on some activity of 
this nature. The French, as in the past, 
lean heavily on the cultural side, main- 
. taining abroad a number of French In- 
stitutes where the French language is 
taught and French culture and litera- 
ture are studied. The exchange-of- 
persons program receives considerable 
emphasis, as demonstrated by the fact 
that some nine thousand Germans came 
to France under its auspices during 
1950. The French broadcasting network 
(Radiodifusión Française) broadcasts 
- approximately 264 hours a week of pro- 
grams for external consumption. `Al- 
though educational and cultural activi- 
ties are separated from propaganda and 
informational activities on the opera- 
tional level, both are the responsibility 
of the Ministère des Affaires Etrangères 
and are directed abroad by cultural, in- 
. formation, or press attachés at French 
diplomatic posts. 

Even a country as economy-minded 
as India is able to broadcast to foreign 
listeners each week 163 hours of radio 
programs in 17 languages and to main- 
tain information or cultural attachés at 
most of its key embassies abroad. Spain, 
too, through its active and officially 
sponsored Hispanidad program, seeks to 
remind Spanish-speaking peoples abroad, 
especially those in Latin America, of 
their cultural and spiritual affinity with 
the motherland. 


EVALUATION OF THE PROPAGANDA 
EFFORT 


The comparative effectiveness of the 
propaganda or information programs 
carried on by the major powers is 
difficult to measure. Propaganda is so 
thoroughly fused with other forces at 
work in the shaping of mass attitudes 
that its results as an independent factor 
_cannot be readily evaluated. The ex- 
tent to which it is suppdérted by fact 


and deed, the’ predispositions of its 
audiences, the degree to which it is 
throttled or counteracted—these are 
among the external influences which de- 


termine the capacity of propaganda to 


intensify, neutralize, or: reverse existing 
attitudes. 

Then, too, propaganda cannot operate 
independent of a policy threshold. As 
one writer put it: 


Policy is both the gun mount and the 
missile; propaganda the propelling element. 
It can prepare the way for substantive na- 
tional policy, can assist in the qualitative 
formulation and statement of policy to in- 
sure an understanding reception, can act to 
ameliorate the intellectual climate in which 
political policy is enunciated and has to 
act; but in the final effectiveness, propa- 
ganda must have substantial purposes to 
work on. 8 


The effectiveness of propaganda is 
further contingent upon the skill with 
which it is conducted. This means 
use of the proper media at the proper 
time and place, and the competency 
with which the propaganda message is 
adapted to the values, sympathies, and 
expectations of its audience. Finally, 
the effectiveness of propaganda is 
heavily dependent upon the amount of 
intrinsic truth which it contains. 

Any propaganda to be successful must 
have some amount of truth as its basis. 
Hitler recognized this in formulating his 
concept of the “big lie,’ and Soviet - 
propagandists have faithfully followed 
this Hitlerian principle in their “hate 
America” campaign. Distortion of the 
American Negro problem is a favorite 
Communist theme, based, as it is, on a 

“germ of truth.” 

But the long-run effectiveness of 
propaganda seems to vary in propor- 
tion to its degree of acceptability and 


3 Ralph Block, Propaganda as an Instrument 
of Foreign Policy, Department of State Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXII, No. 572 (June 19, 1950), p. 
989. 
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credibility. Soviet “hate” propaganda 
owes what success it has had-within the 
U.S.S.R. and the satellites largely to the 
coercion which reinforces it and the mo- 
nopoly control which it exercises over 
all channels of communication. Despite 
this control, Soviet leaders find it neces- 
sary to intensify their internal propa- 
ganda barrage with an ever increasing 
tempo and to take more and more dras- 
tic steps to quarantine the Soviet and 
Satellite peoples from any potential 
sources of outside information. Ameri- 
can scientists who have studied the 
problem estimate that the U.S.S.R. is 
now employing over a thousand trans- 
mitters and between five thousand and 
ten thousand men in its colossal effort 
to jam out Voice of America and BBC 
broadcasts. The Polish government’s 
closing of the United States Information 
Center in Warsaw on August 8 marked 
the last step in-the Soviet campaign to 
rid itself of all vestiges. of American in- 
-fluence behind the Iron Curtain. 

The success or failure of Soviet propa- 
ganda within the U.S.S.R. and the satel- 
lites is; therefore, almost wholly depend- 
ent upon the degree. to which it is able 
to exclude the counterbalance of objec- 
tive fact. Since they are unwilling to 
present full evidence as a basis for ra- 
tional judgment, Communist propagan- 
dists seek to inculcate belief by securing 
emotional rather than rational accept- 
ance. The chief obstacles to this kind 
of automatic conditioning are the op- 
pressive social, political, and economic 
measures which accompany it, the ob- 
vious contrasts between actualities and 
the “official versions” of events, and, 
especially in the satellites, remembrance 
of the past. Each of these provides rich 
soil for the propaganda message of the 
free world. 

In other parts of the world where So- 
viet propaganda comes into direct con- 
flict with the propaganda of truth, its 
impact varies according to such factors 


as the existence of conditions which 
might dispose an audience to believe the 
Soviet message (social injustices or eco- 
nomic hardships), the volume and in- 
tensity of the propaganda itself, or the 
presence or absence of a well-informed 
public opinion able to distinguish fact 
from fiction. Soviet propaganda has 
undoubtedly been most effective in the 
colonial or formerly colonial areas where 
recent history has predisposed the popu- 
lation to suspect the motives of the 
English-speaking and western European 
powers. 


Encouraging indications 


But despite these factors affording 
Soviet propaganda an opportunity to 
plant its seeds of calumny even on this 
side of the Iron Curtain, the efforts of 
the free world to meet this challenge 
head on and to take up the cudgel with — 
a vigorous propaganda campaign of its 
own already have begun to show re- 
sults and to prove that man, given the 
choice, is essentially a devotee of truth. 

There has been mounting evidence 
from behind the Iron Curtain of wide- 
spread listening to the Voice of America - 
and the BBC. In the satellite states it 
is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
radio owners are reached daily, and, 
with the assistance of a well-developed 
grapevine, it is now possible to deliver 
an important’ message to practically the 
entire population within a matter of 
hours. The increasing number of at- 
tacks on the Voice of America by the 
Soviet radio and press is another indica- 
tion of the growing apprehension with 
which the Soviet leaders view the im- 
pact of truth on their fortress of deceit. 

In western Europe the Communist 
parties have shown a steady decline in | 
strength during recent years. Many 
thousands of letters pouring into the 
Voice of America’s New York offices 
each month offer substantial proof that 
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the message of truth is helping, along. 


with renewed economic and military 
strength, to rip off the veil of Commu- 
nist misrepresentation and to build up 
the faith and confidence necessary to 
destroy, once and for all, the germs of 
hatred implanted by Soviet propaganda. 

Our own propaganda, on the other 
hand, must continue to derive its real 
‘strength from truth and example if it is 
to remain effective. In the words of 
Secretary Acheson, “It is a fundamental 


‘than what we say to the 


part of our democratic faith that peo- 
ple, if informed of the truth, will make 
sound judgments.” But, adds Mr. 
Acheson, “what is even more important 
orld is how 
we conduct ourselves at. home and 
abroad. The force of example and ac- 
tion is the factor which finally deter- 
mines what our influence is to be.” * 


4 Address by the Secretary of State to the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, Wash- 
ington, November 29, 1950. 


Richard L. Brecker, Washington, D. C., is a Foreign Service officer, at present a mem- 
ber of the General Manager's Executive Staff for the State Depariment’s International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Program. From 1948 to 1950 he was Vice Consul 
and Information Oficer at the American Consulate General in Bombay. 


American Influence on the Attitudes of 
Western Europe ~ 


-By ELMER D. GRAPER 


HE defeat of the Hitler Reich in 

1945 after six years of war left not 
only defeated Germany but a large part 
of the rest of Europe facing unpreced- 
ented problems of reconstruction. Cities 
by the score in Germany, France, the 
Low Countries, and Italy had been re- 
duced to rubble; intricate transportation 
systems had suffered almost complete 
disruption; industrial establishments 
had been destroyed; and agricultural 
production had dropped to the lowest 
* level in years. 
But the physical destruction of war 


war yeats which indicated that Soviet 


-expansionist ambitions both in the East 


and in the West might threaten the 
peace, but these went unheeded in the 
strenuous effort to win the war. 

That the task of European recon- 


' struction would have been long and 


was not the worst feature of the scene. 


The demoralization of the people pre- 
sented an even more discouraging as- 
pect. Millions were hungry and home- 
less, and the bitter passions aroused by 
war, deportations, concentration camps, 
foreign occupation; and treason were so 
intense that many observers thought 
that western Europe lacked not only the 


ability but-perhaps even the desire to - 


survive, to say nothing of the energy 
required for undertaking the stupendous 
tasks of restoration and reconstruction. 

But in spite of the widespread physi- 
cal and emotional exhaustion there did 
shine through the darkness a glimmer of 
hope caused: by the belief that the total 
defeat of German aggression would per- 
haps usher in a long period of peace. 
This hope was based on the fact that 
the victors, even including the Soviet 
Union, had worked together, even 
though reluctantly, during the, war 
years and had already taken the first 
steps toward the establishment of the 
. United Nations for the prevention of 
future conflicts. There had been, it is 
true, plenty of warnings even during the 
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difficult even withSoviet co-operation is 
obvious. That it has been as largely 
successful as it has been, in the face of 
persistent.and bitter Soviet hostility, is 
little less than miraculous. For this ac- 
complishment no small part of the credit 
belongs to the United States. 


U. S. Economic Arp 


At the close of the war there was 
more than a little evidence to indicate 
that the United States might again, as 
in 1919, withdraw from European af- 
fairs. . The lend-lease program was 
quickly terminated, and the popular de- . 
mand for the demobilization of our 
armed forces proved politically irre- 
sistible. Within a period of eighteen 
months American armed forces were re- 
duced from nearly 12 million to 1.5 mil- 
lion. 

But participation in two world wars 
had left its impression upon public opin- 
ion in the United States, and it soon be- 
came evident that the public was pre- 
pared to continue participation in world 
affairs in time of peace as well as in 
time of war; for in less than two years 
following the cessation of fighting, in 
addition to the contributions of indi- 
viduals, the government furnished in 
grants and loans something over 10 bil-. 
lion dollars in aid to western Europe.* 


1 Outline of European Recovery Program, 
submitted by the Department of State for the 


t 
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Although this aid was effective in 
temporarily staving off starvation and 
in helping to restore transportation fa- 
cilities and other essential services in-. 
cluding agriculture, by the summer of 
1947 it had become evident that aid on 

‘a far more extensive scale would be 
necessary if the shattered economy of 


- Europe was to be set on-its way to self-- 


sufficiency and the healthy activity nec- 
essary to world recovery. The war and 
its political aftermath had completely 
disrupted the former system of interna- 
tional trade between the Western Hemi- 
sphere, western Europe, and the Far 
East, and Europe lacked the dollars nec- 
essary to restore its productive plant. 


Marshall plan 


It was this desperate situation which 
in June 1947 led Secretary of State 
Marshall in his famous address at 
Harvard University to suggest that the 
United States would take additional 
_ Measures to provide needed aid but 
only after the European states had come 
to some agreement relative to their re- 
spective requirements and the steps 
they would individually and collectively 
take to co-operate in economic recovery.” 

This suggestion of Secretary Marshall 
evoked an immediaté response from the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and 
France who invited the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to confer with them at Paris. 


use of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee,, December 19, 1947, p. 25; also Report of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 80th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Report No. 935. 

2See Outline of European Recovery Pro- 
gram, p. 30. Shortly after Secretary Mar- 
shall’s address, the President created three 
committees, headed, respectively, by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and of the Interior and 
the chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, to study the effects of further foreign 
aid on the domestic economy. All these com- 
mittees reported that a foreign aid program 
would be feasible and would not unduly in- 
jure the domestic economy. 


It soon became evident that the Soviet 
Union was unwilling to co-operate in a 


‘common program, and after a few-ses- 


sions Mr. Molotov left the meeting and 
forbade the Russian satellites, greatly 
to the distress of some of them, to par- 
ticipate in the proposed program. From 
that moment on, it has been one of the 
Soviet’s major objectives to prevent the 


` successful execution of the recovery pro- 


gram. Sixteen countries ° participated 
in the Paris Conference and on Sep- 
tember 22 submitted their report to the 


- Secretary of State.* 


The Committee of European Economic 
Co-operation in its response to Secre- 
tary Marshall’s suggestion pledged the 
sixteen countries to exert their best ef- 
forts: to develop their productive. ca- 
pacity to the highest level by moderniz- 
ing their productive equipment and cre- 
ating full employment; to promote their 
internal financial stability; to co-operate 
with each other for the reduction of 
trade barriers and in general to counter- 
act as far as possible the prevailing sys- 
tem of economic nationalism. 

_This new program for European re- 
covery and the President’s earlier an- 
nouncement in March 1947 of the Tru- 
man Doctrine indicated a` profound 
change in the foreign policy of the 
United States. This change was brought 
about by the realization that the So- 
viet Union, far from being willing to aid 
in the reconstruction and stabilization 
of Europe, was interested chiefly in 
preventing it and in promoting the eco- 

3 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 

4 On the same date, the Communists of nine 
countries under Soviet Union leadership were 
re-establishing the Communist International 
dissolved in 1943. The manifesto issued by 
the Cominform placed the United States at 
the head of “imperialistic and anti-democratic 
forces,” and called the Marshall plan the Eu- 
ropean branch of our world-wide expansion- 
ist program. 
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nomic confusion in which Communist 
infiltration and political subversion are 
most likely to succeed. 

The extent to which our own investi- 
gations and. those of the CEEC had 
convinced the government of the United 
States of the necessity of further Ameri- 
can aid to Europe is indicated by the 
fact that the Congress under the vigor- 
ous and inspiring leadership of Senator 
Vandenberg responded to the adminis- 
tration’s proposals and endorsed the 
Marshall plan. The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee held hearings during 
January and February of 1948 and on 
February 26 submitted a unanimous re- 

. port favorable to the program which 
provided for the participation of the 
United States for a four-year period 
ending June 30, 1952, during which 
from 12 to 14 billion United States dol- 
lars were to be made available for Eu- 
ropean recovery. 


Significance of ECA 


‘The Economic Cooperation Act of 
April 3, 1948 transformed the Marshall 
plan into an actuality. It authorized 
_the appropriation of 5.3 billions for the 
first year and provided for the appoint- 
ment of an administrator with ample 
powers to carry the act into execution. 
The President appointed Paul G. Hoff- 
man as administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, and an ef- 
fective organization was speedily set up 
both in Washington and in various Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

In the two years following the in- 
auguration of the ECA, through the aid 
supplied by the United States, and the 
co-operation of European countries en- 
couraged by this aid, western Europe 
made substantial progress. Early in 1951 
Mr. Hoffman estimated that western Eu- 
ropean industrial production would be 
40 per cent above prewar levels. The 


5 Paul G. Hoffman, Peace Can Be Won, pp. 
89 ff. 5 


‘enable Europe to help itself. 


ECA predicted that agricultural pro- 
duction for the 1950-51 year would be 
9 per cent above that of 1938. Even in 
western Germany industrial production 
was up to 97 per cent of 1938.8 

` The ECA program from its inception 
was not designed primarily as a relief 
measure. Its long-range purpose was to 
It was 
clearly recognized from the. beginning 
that only a sound European economy 
could make life more bearable for its 
teeming millions and supply the eco- 
nomic foundation for effective resist- 
ance, both moral and military, to threat- 
ened Russian aggression. 

The ECA program indicates how the 
exigencies of the cold war induced the 
United States to go far in undertaking 
the responsibilities of ‘world leadership 
in the economic sphere. We had at last 
come to the full realization ‘that our 
own economic welfare depended upon 
that of the rest of the free world. 

An even more significant departure 
from our old isolationist policy was 
taken in 1949 when President Truman 
submitted the North Atlantic Treaty 
for Senate approval. This treaty which 
went into effect in June of that year 
commits the United States to a defen- 
sive ‘alliance with the Western Union 
nations, Canada, and several others for 
collective defense and security. This 
was in line with the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion of 1948 authorizing defense ar- 
rangements in harmony with the United 
Nations Charter. The ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the steps 
taken to implement it through military 
aid, and the appointment of General 
Eisenhower as supreme commander of 
the North Atlantic forces have gone far 
to dispel a widespread fear that the 
United States would again withdraw and 
let Europe fight its own battles. 

Throughout the period of United 


8 Tenth Report to Congress of the ECA, pp. 
7-14, 
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States aid to Europe it has been one of 
the aims of our foreign policy to pro- 
_mote the economic and political integra- 
tion of the European states. This is 
clearly stated in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act. The problem of organizing 
Europe economically and politically is 
one of great difficulty. Although some 
. progress has been made through the 
creation of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
Council of Europe, and although some 
trade barriers have been lowered, west- 
ern Europe cannot at-present be ex- 
pected to act as an economic and politi- 
cal unit except under direct necessity. 
Even the Benelux economic union has 
presented almost insuperable difficulties. 
Although European integration is advo- 
cated as the ideal of many Europeans as 
well as of Americans, it is probable that 
if it is accomplished at all it will be ac- 
complished piecemeal through the adop- 
tion of particular projects such as are 
envisioned by the Schuman plan. If 
this proves successful in a limited area, 
`a precedent will have been established 
for further action. It is probably un- 
wise for the United States to press this 
matter rapidly. 


Some EUROPEAN Dousts REGARDING 


U. S. LEADERSHIP 


A question often raised in the United 
States, one which has given political 
leaders much concern, relates to the at- 
titude of the peoples of Europe toward 
the United States policy with respect 
to economic aid and rearmament. Do 
Europeans accept our leadership? Do 
they believe that our efforts in Europe’s 
behalf are directed toward the preser- 
vation of independent, prosperous, and 
democratically governed states, or do 
they think that the real motive behind 
our policy is a desire to dominate. and 
exploit them, as is so persistently pro- 
claimed by spokesmen of the Soviet Un- 


ion i its followers throughout Europe? 
No clear and conclusive answer can 
be given to such questions. Since there 
are large Communist mitforities in all 
the Western countries, it is obvious that 
these fanatical groups are bitterly hos- 
tile to the United States and that they - 
consistently and skillfully misrepresent 
our motives. To these elements the 
United States represents the embodi- 
ment of “capitalism, imperialism, and 
militarism,” intent on subjecting the 
“peace-loving popular democracies” in 
the Soviet camp to ruthless exploitation. 
From every Communist platform the 
clichés of Vyshinsky and Malik are in- 
cessantly repeated. It is probably im- 
possible for us to influence such minds.” 
But there are in Europe millions of 
others who, though they reject as absurd 
the ravings of Communists, neverthe- 
less look upon the foreign policies of 
the United States and its leadership of 
the Western nations through eyes only 
somewhat less jaundiced than those of 
the Communists themselves. And it is 
to these that we must make our appeal, 
for it is they who may well exert a bal- 
ance of power which can turn the scales 
in favor of us or of the Soviet Union. 
It is probable that most of the west- 
ern European leaders in government are 
prepared to recognize the necessity of 
American leadership. They, perhaps 
more than most of us, realize how’ nar- 
row was the margin by which their 
countries escaped complete economic de- 
moralization leading to domination by 
the new imperialism entrenched in the 
center of Europe. ` This margin of safety 
was supplied by ECA. Moreover, their 
growing realization of the threatenifiz 
military power of the Soviets and their 
own inadequate power of resistance to 


7 For a typical tirade, see A. Leontiev, “The 
Marshall Plan in the Light of Realities,” 
printed in Norman J. Padelford (ed.), Cur- 
rent Readings in era Relations, 1949, 
pp. 115-19, 


. pride. 
that the political leaders of Europe have - 
shown themselves anxious to co-operate’ 
_ at least to the extent which they have 
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it has doubtless reconciled fai to 
American leadership,ift the military de- 
fense of the West? ee 
But thatstth- dependence upon Ameri- 
ye 
can aid” ‘Both economic and military has 


prodticed some feelings of resentment is 
+ probably also true. 


It could hardly be 
otherwise. Nations which for centuries 
have .carried the banner of Western 
civilization to the ends of the earth 
naturally find it disagreeable to adjust 
themselves to the leadership of others. 
It is one of the ironies of history that 
both of the giants among ‘nations today 
should be located outside of western 
Europe. The realization of this fact 
has been a serious blow to national 
It may safely be said, however, 


judged the popular sentiment of their 
countries would allow. 

It is the rank and file of European 
labor—not Communist, but largely so- 
cialist by conviction—that offers a chal- 
lenge to American leadership. Unless 
the United States succeeds in convinc- 
ing this large and important element 
that its welfare is bound up with the 


maintenance of democracy and personal - 


liberty, it is highly improbable that, 
however thoroughly the military de- 


- fenses of the West are strengthened by 


American aid, the aggressive sweep of 
Soviet imperialism will be successfully 
checked. In the life-and-death struggle 
between conflicting ideologies the mind 
and spirit of men largely determine the 
effectiveness with which military equip- 
ment is used. 


Capitalism and socialism—U. S. and 
Europe 


One réason many large groups in Eu- 
rope shrink from complete acceptance 
of American leadership is their convic- 
tion that by freedom and liberty we 


actually mean chiefly freedom for pow- 





aiis economic groups to continue un- 
disturbed in their highly privileged po- 


sition. Naturally European labor thinks 


of capitalism in accordance with its own 
experience with it at home.. European 
labor does not realize that American 
capitalism, considerably reformed in re- 
cent decades, and presently character- 
ized. by high production and high wages, 
may be quite a different thing from ‘the 
capitalism against which labor has beén ` 
struggling for generations. Perhaps the 
eagerness with which the most conserva- 
tive business leaders in such countries 
as France and Italy have welcomed. and 
profited by American aid has likewise 
strengthened the workingman’s suspi- 
cions of America’s disinterestedness.® 
In this connection Americans who tend. - 


to use the words communism and social- ` 


ism as synonymous might well consider 
the fact that it is in those countries 
of Europe where the Socialists are in 
charge of the government or at least 


8See excellent article by Raymond Aron, 
“Does Europe Welcome American Leadership,” 
in Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 13, 
1951. Recent reports indicate that ECA rep- 
resentatives are making consistent efforts to 
convince French and Italian industrialists par- 
ticularly of the necessity of adopting a more 
progressive attitude toward labor.’ On July 
27 it was announced that henceforth ECA 
grants and consent to use counterpart funds 
would be made only to those industries which 
adopted the policy of high productivity, high . 
wages, low prices, and fair profits. This an- 


nouncement was at once hailed by labor and 


criticized severely by Communists and certain 
industrialists, the former declaring it evidence 
that the American capitalists had now thrown 
off the mask and determined to take over Eu- 
ropean industry. It has long been recognized 
that the benefits of ECA aid have not filtered ` 
down to the rank and file of people to the 
extent desirable, European industrialists have 
been better satisfied with low production, high 
prices, and low wages. Hence labor’s demand . 
for nationalization. For interesting accounts 
of European reactions to this development see 
V. D. Hurd’s reports in Christian Science 
Monitor for July 27, 30, and 31 and Aug. 4, 
1951. 
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constitute powerful and -influential mi- 
norities that communism has made the 


least headway, and that in the countries. 


where more conservative forces have 
been in control, the Communists have 
gained their largest and most fanatical 
following. Communists consider Social- 
ists their bitterest enemies. 


Widespread suspicion of the United 
States has been aroused by our recent 


tendency,, spurred on by- certain. con-- 


gressional factions and probably by 
military expediency, to bring into the 
European defense program such allies 
as Franco. 
recently told members of the Foreign 


Relations Committee of the Senate that - 


‘Spain’s admittance to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization would alien- 


ate many Frenchmen because “people ` 


are always led by ideals,” and that in 
his opinion Frenchmen would never 
tolerate Franco’s troops on their soil; 
and Prime Minister Attlee told them in 
- speaking of Spain -that some people still 
believe they can “sup with the devil 


with a long spoon.” Mr. Churchill, how- 


ever, approved full EMOD with 
Franco, ? 


U.S. political maturity and responsi- 
bility 

Another. matter which confuses and 
disturbs Europeans, even those who 
would otherwise gladly follow American 
leadership, consists of the discordant 
and contradictory noises coming from 
our shores. Our bitter partisan disputes 
over foreign policies, the blatant ac- 
cusations against public officials, the 
demagogic rantings and posturings 
against anyone who thinks that the eco- 


9 New York Times, August 12, 1951, 
For a French view of the reasons why ae 
can policies are ‘often opposed by Europeans, 
see “American Power: A French View” by 
Jean-Marie Domenach, editor of Esprit, in 
American Perspective, Winter 1950. 


It would . 
seem folly for us to lump them together. 


President Auriol of France - 


nomic and social system prevailing here 
may be somewhat less than 100 per cent 
perfect—these and ‘similar excesses tend 
to arouse doubts about’ our political ma- 
turity and uncertainty as to”who really 
speaks for America. They even raise 
the question of- whether in our. zeal to 
fight subversion at home we are not suc- 
ceeding merely in imitating some of the 
worst: features of communism abroad. 
A democratic nation that expects others 
‘to follow it must present to the world 
an example of democracy in practice, a 
democracy which not only advocates the 
doctrine of human rights and individual 
liberty but also lives up to that doc- 
trine.?° ; 

Throughout the period of the cold. 
war there has been in western Europe, 
particularly in France and Germany, a 
feeling prevalent among certain influ- 
ential intellectual groups in favor of' 
what has been called “neutralism.” 
This‘is based on the belief that sooner 
or later the struggle between the West- 
ern powers, led by the United States, 
and the Soviet Union and its satellites 
will break out into open warfare and 
that in such a conflict France and its 
neighbors will inevitably again be in- 
vaded if not completely destroyed. 

It is easy to appreciate how attractive 
the idea of remaining neutral in such 
a conflict may be to a people by no 
means fully recovered from the wounds 
of previous wars. This intense longing 
for peace has of course been effectively 
exploited by Communist propaganda, 
which never tires of calling attention to 
certain aspects of American civilization 
which many Europeans find unattrac- 
tive, if not positively obnoxious. Thus 
Communists and other critics of the 
United States often picture the Marshall 
plan as the disguise assumed by Ameri- 
can imperialists seeking to colonize Eu- 
rope and to exploit its people in the 


10 See editorial in Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Jan. 13, 1951, 
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interest of our highly~inechanized in- 
dustrial system with its mass produc- 
tion which,ehéy claim, transforms hu- 
_man beings into" standardized robots.** 
Amefican Sponsorship of German re- 


_“~ armament has likewise aroused consid- 


erable and understandable opposition. 

Probably there is but little real con- 
fidence in neutralism as a practicable 
policy, for even the slightest under- 
standing of Soviet policy renders its ac- 
ceptance impossible. In answer ‘to the 
claims in behalf of neutralism the Lon- 
don Times has said: 


The great fallacy of neutrality is the belief 
that the present conflict is a struggle be- 
tween Russia and the United States, in 
which Western Europe is not directly con- 
cerned. In fact the United States inter- 
vened in Europe to protect the nations of 
Europe from*Communist aggression, which 
-would quickly renew its advance if her sup- 
port were withdrawn.” 


British Labor criticism z 


It is not only on the Continent that 
the leadership of the. United States is 
sometimes questioned. Even in Great 
Britain there has recently been consid- 
erable opposition to Anierican policies 
particularly among the so-called left- 
wing elements of the Labor party. 
One Way Only, a pamphlet endorsed by 
Aneurin Bevan, who several months ago 
resigned from the Labor Cabinet, takes 


the United States to task for its em-- 


phasis upon rearmament both at home 
and by its allies at the expense of world- 
wide economic reconstruction, and se- 
verely criticizes the British government 
for its acceptance of such a program. 
Although the’ sentiments expressed in 
this pamphlet may be endorsed by only 
a small fraction of the Labor party 
(Mr. Churchill has declared it to be one- 


11 See Harold Callender, “Explaining France’s 
Views of Us,” in New York Times Magazine, 
March 12, 1950. 

12 The Times, Weekly Edition, May 31, 1950. 
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eighth), they may nevertheless evoke 
strong sympathies among those who al- 
ready entertain grave doubts regarding 
the wisdom of our foreign policy. Both 
government spokesmen and opposition 
leaders have vigorously taken issue with 
the views expressed by the Bevan fac- 
tion.7* 


OUR RECORD IN GERMANY 


But how have we succeeded in Ger- 
many, our most complicated problem? 
Here the United States has shared re- 
sponsibilities not only with Great Brit- 
ain and France but also with the Soviet 
Union, whose aims proved to be in di- 
‘rect conflict with those of other occupy- 
ing powers. Although the policies an- 
nounced at the Potsdam Conference 
seemed at first to be based on common 
agreements on such matters as the peace 
treaties, postwar German government, 
and the levying of reparations, it soon 
became clear that the agreements were 
agreements only in the use of words and 
not in their meanings. All the occupy- 
ing powers used such terms as democ- 
ratization, denazification, dismantling of 
warmaking potentials, demilitarization, 
co-ordinated allied policies, and deal- 
ing with Germany as an economic unit; 
but the division of the country into 
four separate sectors, each with its own 
military government and different if 
not contradictory aims, soon resulted 
in the abandonment of the Allied Con- 
trol Council and ultimately in the crea- 
tion of two Germanys—one forcibly 
oriented toward Russia and its satellites, 
and the other dependent upon the West. 

Russia’s aims have been reparations 
for the immense losses suffered in the 
war and the complete subjection of the 
eastern zone, and if possible the rest of 
Germany, to the level of a Soviet satel- 
lite. The U.S.S.R. has drained her zone 
of much of its capital equipment as well 


18 See Editorial in London Ti imes, Weekly 
Edition, July 11, 1951. 
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as of its current production and has 
completely dominated the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic through’ the 
agency of the Communist-controlled So- 
cialist Unity Party. The larger landed 
estates have been divided, dnd the in- 
dustries have been nationalized. 

The chief aim of French policy with 
respect to Germany has been the guar- 
antee of security. Three invasions in 
seventy years readily account for this 
attitude. Just as it did in 1919, French 
policy has supported German decentrali- 
zation if not the breaking up of Ger- 
many into a number of powerless states. 
Only with reluctance, and ‘then in the 
face of grave dangers from the East, did 
France agree to the establishment of the 
German Federal Republic. French sup- 
port of the Schuman plan represents an- 
other approach to the problem of se- 
curity. i 


Denazification 


American policies with respect to Ger- 
many have undergone important changes 
during the years since the war. When 
the occupation began there was a wide- 
spread demand for punitive measures. 
The brutalities committed by the Hitler 
government in the countries it had over- 
run, the confiscations, deportations, and 
wholesale executions that accompanied 
its conquests, and the barbarous treat- 
ment it had meted out to minorities in 
Germany itself—all these called aloud 
for summary punishment. The policy 
of denazification therefore occupied a 
prominent place on the original pro- 
gram outlined for American occupation 
forces. This policy, however, proved 
difficult to carry out. 

The need for qualified German per- 
sonnel to execute the orders of the mili- 
tary government was urgent, and it was 
soon realized that often the only Ger- 
mans who could meet the minimum 
qualifications had been more or less as- 
sociated with the fallen regime. An- 


other difficulty was that the German 
enemies of the Nazis, at least in the 
eyes of the military authorities, were 
often tainted with socialism and hence 
were more suspect than the Nazis them- 
selves, who, after all, belonged to the 
more socially acceptable class.** It is 
probable, however, that by far the most 
solid base for the development of a 
sound democracy in Germany is found 
in the laboring class which is organized 
politically in the Socialist party and 
supported in much of its program by 
the labor elements in the Christian 
Democratic Union. This class furnished 
the greatest defense against both Nazism 
and Communism before 1933, but its po- 


- tential usefulness was not fully employed 


in the American zone during the early 
years when denazification was under- 
taken. 

It is generally agreed that the pro- 
gram was somewhat less than a brilliant 
success. Perhaps if less attention had 
been given to minor offenders and more 
to the real leaders of the Nazis, not 
so much German opposition would have 
developed. The policy as carried out 
probably aroused even among liberal 
Germans more sympathy than hostility 
toward their compatriots who, often 
simply to preserve their livelihood, -had 
been caught up in the Nazi system.® 

Underlying the denazification program 
was the American desire to prepare the 


14 For description of conditions in Germany 
during 1945, see Leonard Krieger, “The Inter- 
Regnum in Germany, March—August, 1945,” 
Political Science Quarterly (December 1949), 
p. 507. : 

15 See William E. Griffith, “Denazification in 
the United States Zone of Germany,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 267 (Jan. 1950), p. 68; 
also Fifth Quarterly Report, Office of the U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, Oct. 1—Dec. 
31, 1950, pp. 46-55. There has been severe 
criticism of the failure to carry out the de- 
cartelization program. See James Stewart 
Martin, AH Honorable Men (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1950). 
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way for the establishzént of democratic 
government in Gechany. But here again 
great difficulties were encountered. De- 
mocraey is something that cannot be 

pon . i 
givén and much less imposed. It arises 


A only from a demand for it within the 


country itself.- One of the severest 
handicaps under which the Weimar Re- 
public labored was the widespread feel- 
ing, carefully nurtured by the internal 
enemies of the Republic, that it had 
been imposed by the victorious allies. 
From the beginning, it bore the brand 
of defeat. 


Democratization 


As soon as possible after the occupa- 
tion began the United States Military 
Government sought to establish the con- 
ditions under which at least the begin- 
nings of democratic government could 
be realized. First local and then Land 
„elections were held, and regularly con- 
stituted governments came into exist- 
ence.. These elections in 1946 were the 
first free elections in Germany since 
1933. Both local and Land govern- 
ments and the Federal Republic estab- 
lished in 1949 with jurisdiction over the 
three western zones have remained re- 
stricted in power and subject to the 
supervision and control of the Allied 
High Commission as provided by the 
Occupation Statute, considerably liber- 
alized since 1949. The German Basic 
Law provides for a governmental setup 
which rather closely resembles in essen- 
tials the Weimar system, with a presi- 
dent, a two-chamber legislature, courts, 
and a responsible ministry. 

In the first federal elections in Au- 
gust 1949, about 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters participated, and the 
relative strength of the several political 
parties was not -greatly different from 
what it had been before 1933. The four 
largest parties in the order of their 
popular strength were: Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, Social Democratic Party, 


Free Democratic Party, and Communist 
Party. Thus within four years there 
was created in West Germany the for- 
mal apparatus of democratic govern- 
ment. Moreover, these institutions were 
created by the Germans themselves.” 

To what extent have the Western oc- 
cupying powers under American leader- 
ship been able to report progress in the 
democratization of the German people? 
Germany has ‘a long tradition of au- 
thoritarianism both in government and 
in its social system, which its brief ex- 
perience under the Weimar Republic by 
no means destroyed. There is reason to 
believe that many of the difficulties of 
republican Germany stemmed from its 
failure to root out undemocratic ele- 
ments particularly in the civil service 
and in the judiciary, the personnel of 
which, recruited largely from the upper 
social strata, often gave only lip service 
to republican ideals. Although it ap- 
pears that a sincere effort has been 
made to change this attitude, it still 
persists. 

In a recent radio address, United 
States High Commissioner McCloy 
stated: “It would be false to deny that 
a great deal of this authoritarian cul- 
tural pattern is still in existence in Ger- 
many. It is there—it still exists in the 
whole sphere of human relations.” *® 


16 See Seymour R. Bolten, “Military Gov- 


“ernment and the German Political Parties,” 


The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Vol. 267 (Jan. 1950), 
p. 55. For a description of the federal govern- 
ment see Fourth Quarterly Report, Office of 
the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
July 1-Sept. 30, 1950, pp. 22-26; also see 
Sixth Quarterly Report, Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1951, 
pp. 35-39. 

17 Arnold Brecht, “Re-establishing German 
Government,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
267 (Jan. 1950), pp. 28-42; also James K. 


. Pollock, “The First Year of the Bonn Gov- 


ernment,” Journal of Politics, Feb. 1951, pp. 
19-34. - : 

18 Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 
1951; also Third Quarterly Report of Office 
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He added, however, that the new Ger- 
many was moving in the direction of 
greater democracy, that its governmen- 
_tal system and its chief political leaders 
were prodemocratic, that there was free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and 
that there existed throughout the coun- 
try groups of people who fully under- 
stood the representative system of gov- 
ernment and were working for its early 
realization. He cited as other indica- 
tions of change for the better the eager- 
ness with which the German government 
had joined international organizations 
such as the OEEC and the Council 
of Europe, the establishment of more 
democratic personnel practices in the 
several states, the organization of a 
number of active civil liberties groups, 
reforms in police administration, and 
the strong stand of the labor unions in 
behalf of democratic procedures through- 
out the governmental and social sys- 
tems.7? : 

There has recently been some evidence 
of the recurrence of still small but vo- 
ciferous antidemocratic groups and par- 
ties. In the May election in Lower 
Saxony the Socialist Reichs Party re- 
ceived 11 per cent of the popular vote: 
Similar groups have appeared in other 
sections of Germany. In speaking of 
the problem of German democratization 
High Commissioner McCloy recently 
suggested that the real solution of. the 
German problem lay in the integration 
of Germany with the European-Atlantic 
world community.° 


Western Germany and NATO defense 


During the last few years one of the 
most important problems confronting 





of U. 5. High Conimissioner for Germany, 
April 1-June 30, 1951, pp. 35-38. 

19 Third Quarterly Report, Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany, April 1- 
June 30, 1950, pp. 24-38. 

20Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 
1951. 3 


the Western occupying powers has been ~ 
the relationship of Western: Germany to 
the defense program of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
The proposal to rearm Germany natu- 
rally aroused differences of opinion in 
all the Western countries and met with 
strong hostility in France. The mere 
fact that the question should be raised 
at all is indicative of the extent to 
which the conflict with Russia has come 
to dominate Western thinking. By 
1950 the necessity of military defense 
was so keenly realized that many of the 
earlier attitudes began to give way, and 
the matter became the subject of in- 
tense interest and debate. The sugges- 
tion that Germany participate in the re- 
armament program met with opposition 
not only in all the Western nations but 
also in Germany itself. There was a 
widespread demand for neutrality, im- 
possible though that was in view of the 
Soviet aims and the geographical loca- 
tion of Germany. 

In the foreseeable future Germany 
will not possess the economic and po- 
litical power to play the role of an in- 
dependent third force between East and 
West, and it is probable that the Ger- 
mans themselves realize it. But in the 
crucial contest of today there is some 
temptation for German leaders to use 
such power as they do-have for bargain- 
ing purposes and to exact, for any aid 
they may give or promise to give to 
the West, additional relief from the 
restraints of the Occupation Statute. 
Against this dangerous tendency they 
have been warned by the High Com- 
missioner, but the distant possibility of 
a reunited Germany, something which 
only the Soviet Union can offer (though 
only at the expense of some of her own 
satellites), holds an irresistible attrac- 
tion to some Germans, even Germans 
who are by no means Communists. 
Ever since Bismarck’s day there have 
been Germans of all classes with an 
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Eastern orientatied, and included among 
them have bceh industrialists and army 
officers-aS well as politicians. There are 
among them some who dream of another 


i Rapallo, but they probably realize that 


to embrace the Russian bear today 
would be more hazardous than it was in 
the twenties. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT IN WESTERN 
EUROPEAN ATTITUDES 


The doubts entertained by Europeans 
relative to America’s strength of pur- 
_ Pose in assuming leadership among the 
Western nations have to a large extent 
been removed by our actions during the 
last few years. The vigor with which 
Berlin was defended by means of the 
airlift during the critical period of the 
Russian blockade had an enormous 
psychological effect not only on the 
beleaguered people of that-city and on 
all Germans but also on all the West- 
` ern peoples. It demonstrated both de- 
termination and a high degree of com- 
petence in action. 

The leadership which the United 
States assumed in the Korean war fur- 
nished even mote striking evidence of 
our willingness to act with speed and 
effectiveness. Had we not acted when 
and as we did, the United Nations 
would have been reduced to complete 
ineffectiveness. There has been much 
criticism of our policy in regard to 
Korea, in the United States as well as 
in Europe, but our action has met the 
urgent demand for vigorous leadership 
against aggression. 

Although there have been vigorous 
criticisms of the United States policy in 


most of the European countries aided 
by the ECA program, the most casual 
examination of sentiments expressed 
abroad suggests that our leadership has 
been accepted not only as necessary for 
economic recovery but also as evidence 
of our desire to aid in restoring Europe 
to its position of political independence 
and economic prosperity. The belief 
that the United States desires to domi- 
nate Europe politically and economically 
is entertained by relatively few who are 
not committed to the program of the 
Soviet Union. That there are many in 
every country who feel their depend- 
ence embarrassing and even galling is 
certain. But that they harbor deep re- 
sentment against the United States for 
that dependence is improbable. 

For a nation as inexperienced as ours 
in the responsibilities of world leader- 
ship, our record since the war has been 
creditable. The policies we have pur- 
sued in the United Nations, both with 
respect to the Acheson uniting-for-peace 
proposals and in combating the aggres- 
sion in Korea, have met with at least 
reluctant acceptance. And our occupa- 
tion policies in Japan have been recog- 
nized as moderately successful. 

But the most striking proof of our 
leadership of the free world has been 
our acceptance of responsibility by join- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. By this action the military power 
of the United States was committed to 
the defense of western Europe. Finally, 
the selection of General Eisenhower as 
head of the NATO forces provided the 
emotional uplift so much needed by the 
democratic peoples of the free world. 
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American Influence on Japanese Thinking 


By Kazuo Kawar 


APAN is, in a sense, the “pilot 
plant” of America’s Far Eastern 
policy. For six years the United States 
has had a freer hand to experiment with 
Japan than with any other country in 
Asia, or indeed in the entire world. If 
the Japanese should still be receptive to 
Communism, it would mean that Ameri- 
can efforts to influence Japanese think- 
ing had failed. Whether due to Ameri- 
can ineptitude or to Japanese perversity, 
such failure would indicate that Ameri- 
ca’s prospects of winning the minds of 
the peoples of Asia to democracy against 
Communist competition were not -good. 
If, on the other hand, the Japanese 
should remain reasonably faithful to 
democratic teachings even after the end 
of the American occupation, it would 
indicate that other Asiatics likewise 
could probably be brought about to un- 
derstand and accept democracy. 
Japan is also important not simply as 
a testing ground for American influence 
in Asia but for her intrinsic value as a 
factor in the struggle between the demo- 
cratic and the Communist forces. Her 
usefulness as a base and staging area 
for the military campaign in Korea has 
already amply demonstrated the stra- 
tegic value of her geographic position. 
Her manpower resources, now being 
viewed with increasingly calculating eye, 
are of value not only for quantity but 
also for quality, for the Japanese people 
still constitute the most highly organ- 
ized, most compact, cohesive, and disci- 
plined major racial group in all Asia. 
Japan is the only nation in Asia which 
possesses a significant modern industrial 
establishment with the necessary com- 
plement of a large body of experienced 
scientists, technicians, and administra- 
tors. ` 
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Not only can the power of such a na- 
tion be a welcome addition to the demo- 
cratic side, but, what is probably more 
important, its utilization must be de- 
nied to the other side to whom it would 
be relatively much more valuable. It 
might spell the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in the competition for 
dominant influence in Asia. 

Because of these reasons, the extent 
to which American influence has af- 
fected the thinking of the Japanese with 
respect to their attitude toward democ- 
racy has become a matter of serious 
concern to the United States. There are 
both encouraging and discouraging signs 
to be noted in the Japanese scene, and 
these must be weighed against each 
other before any conclusion can be 
drawn. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
OCCUPATION 


The official view—professed by the 
occupation officials, the United States 
Government, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment alike—is an optimistic one. It is 
that Japan is the one place in Asia 
where the American policy has turned 
out to be a brilliant success. The Japa- 
nese people, disillusioned by the disas- 
ters brought upon them by their mis- 
guided former leaders, have been deeply 
impressed by the superiority of the 
democratic way of life introduced to 
them by the wisely benevolent American 
They have consequently 
become willing converts to democracy 
and, while they still have much to learn, 
are making such sure progress that there 
is little danger of their reverting to their 
old ways or of falling for the blandish- 
ments of the Communists, 
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In support pf this view, it is pointed 


out: that Japanese social and- political . 


. institvefons have been drastically re- 


baie rfned to accord with democratic stand- 
ze” ards, and although obviously the initia- 


tive came from the Americans, the Japa- 
nese seem generally-to be accepting the 


changes with genuine enthusiasm. While - 


the new democratized government of 
Japan is not perfect (there is some cor- 
ruption and inefficiency, and there are 
occasional lapses from democratic prac- 
tices), it is quite a good government as 
governments go, and incomparably good 
for that part of the world. 

The Communist menace, which reached 
its high-water mark in the general elec- 
tion of January 1949 when nearly 10 
per. cent of the electorate voted for 
Communist candidates and increased 


Communist representation from 4 to’ 


35 in the 466-member Lower House: of 
the Diet, has subsequently receded al- 
most to the vanishing point. Stepped-up 
police ‘activity has by no means been 
the only reason for this outcome. The 
general Japanese public has become in- 
creasingly capable of recognizing the 
falsity of the Communist pretensions. 

For a long time following the out- 
break of the fighting in Korea, Japan 
was virtually stripped of American 
troops, but the Japanese have remained 
faithful to the occupation policy. In- 
deed, they have shown an amount of 
spontaneous good will and co-operation 
toward the American war effort which 
is nothing short of astounding. Obvi- 
ously the Japanese identify themselves 
with-the American cause without need 
of compulsion and believe that their fu- 
ture rests with the side of democracy 
rather than with the side of Commu- 
nism. All these facts are pointed to as 
evidence that American influence has 
succeeded in winning the Japanese to 
the democratic side. 

Good grounds exist for this 
situation. They are: 


favorable 
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- American occupation wins trust.of Japa- 
nese i 


The American occupation has, in the 
main, been of such exemplary character 
as to win the trust of the Japanese. It 
rests on policies which are eminently 
sound. It has not been hampered by 
such international complications as have 
marred the occupation of Germany. And 
whatever controversy General Douglas 
MacArthur may arouse in other fields, 
there can be little question that he pos- 
sessed a unique fitness for the task of 
directing the occupation of Japan, par- 
ticularly during its early, formative 
stages. He succeeded in infusing into 
his subordinates a considerable amount 
of his own dedicated sense of mission, 
and the confidence and gratitude which 
his attitude inspired among the Japa- 
nese continue to influence Japanese atti- 
tude toward the United States. 


Historical tendencies toward democracy 


The objects: of the occupation have 
not been inconsistent with certain Japa- 
nese historical tendencies: Japanese so- 
ciety has at times manifested promising 
democratic tendencies, even though in 
the past these tendencies have been 
choked off prematurely by unfavorable 
environmental conditions. But the ex- 
istence of these incipient democratic 
tendencies has enabled the occupation 
to proceed on the theory that, if some 
protection is afforded to these tendencies 
during their early stages, they can be 
made to prevail against their unfavor- 
able environment and to reach success- 
ful fruition. ` Accordingly, while the oc- 
cupation has in some respects been 
iconoclastic, it has generally been able 
to place more emphasis on the encour- 
agement and nurturing of certain exist- 
ing native traits. Many of the reforms 
sponsored by the occupation represented 
the restoration and extension of the 
movements initiated by the Japanese 
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themselves in the comparatively liberal. 


decade of the 1920’s before they were 
interrupted by the rise of the militarists 
in the 1930's. 

Thus, whereas an attempt to foist a 
wholly alien system upon Japan would 


have aroused the solid resistance of- 


the Japanese, the occupation’s policy of 
identifying itself with desirable native 
tendencies has enabled the occupation 
to ride on the wave of a substantial 
popular native support. In so far as 
the occupation program thus coincides 
with indigenous trends, its chances of 
permanent survival are good. 


Japanese receptive to new influences 


The occupation has also been able to 
gain heavy support because the Japa- 
nese are highly receptive to new influ- 
ences. Widespread literacy and a tradi- 
tion of eclectic borrowing. make the 
Japanese susceptible to new ideas. But 
more important is the fact that the be- 
wilderingly rapid changes which Japan 
has undergone during the past hundred 
years have left the Japanese people 
with no deeply rooted convictions of 
their own. They therefore tend to em- 
brace anything which seems at the 
moment to be successful. . 

Thus it is that, while a small hard 
core of incorrigible reactionaries on the 
one side and a small hard core of stanch 
liberals on the other constantly hold 
fast to their respective positions, it takes 
very little to sway the majority from 
one side to the other. Once easily 
influenced into supporting militarism, 
they now turn in disillusionment to de- 
mocracy. - It is not dishonesty or hy- 


pocrisy; it is simply the perennial search - 


for a successful formula on the part of 
the modern Japanese who have been 
cast adrift from their traditional moor- 
ings. 

This easy changeability of the Japa- 
nese is of course an ominous thing. But 
for the time being it operates as a factor 


‘of strength to the democratic side, for it 
‘has brought an’ overwhelming” propor- 


tion of the Japanese population*into a 


‘sincere, if superficial, support for de- 


mocracy. Even such seemingly fickle 
support should not be undervalued; for 
there are reasons to believe that contact 
with democracy will cause the Japanese 
to outgrow this trait of easy change- 
ability. Because democracy forces the 
people to make their own decisions and - 
to shoulder their own responsibilities, 
the very act of imitating democratic 
practices—even though undertaken in- 
itially without real conviction—may 
soon force firm convictions to’ develop 
in the minds of the Japanese. In this 
respect, democracy may prove more ca- 
pable of transforming casual adherents 
into convinced supporters than any 
other doctrine. 


Japanese like democracy 


The brief taste which the Japanese 
have had of democracy so far has been 
to their liking. General MacArthur has 
often expressed his belief that no peo- 
ple who have once experienced as much 
democracy as the Japanese have under 
the occupation will ever willingly ac- 
cept anything else. It may he ques- 
tioned whether such confidence is justi- 
fied, but there can be no denying that 
the majority of the Japanese people do 
relish their new political power, their 
new civil liberties, their new social 
privileges, and the general sense of free- 
dom which the occupation-sponsored re- 
forms have brought them. 


New vested interests created 


Occupation-sponsored reforms have 
created new vested interests which have 
a vital stake in the new democratic 
regime. Some of the reforms which 
have been especially effective in winning 
popular support for the democratic side 
deserve specific mention. Perhaps most 
notable has been the land reform pro- 
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gram which has wiped out absentee 
landlordism, has transferred the owner- 
ship-of the bulk of the land to peasant 


_~cultivators, and has virtually eliminated 


the problem of tenant farming. This 
drastic program has naturally made the 
former landlord class unhappy, but it 
has made the far more numerous peas- 
ant class feel that they have a stake in 
the present regime. When it is recalled 
that the discontent of the landless peas- 
antry has been one of the prime dynam- 
ics of the Communist revolutions in 
other parts of Asia, the value of the 
Japanese agrarian reforms in immuniz- 
ing the peasants of Japan to Communist 
infection can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The occupation’s relations with the 


industrial workers have been less happy . 


than its relations with the peasantry. 
For, although the occupation was re- 
sponsible for the revival of labor unions 
and for the initiation of progressive la- 
bor and social legislation in postwar 
Japan,’ organized. labor has tended to 
outrun the occupation. Showing amaz- 
ing virility but considerably less wis- 
dom and patience, some sections of la- 
bor have at times even followed Com- 
munist leadership. But even here the 
net result has been notably favorable 
to the democratic side. Through the 
invaluable practical experience which 
the seven million organized workers of 


Japan are gaining in their union activi- - 
ties, they are being developed into a 


seasoned force conditioned to resist op- 
pression of any kind. They can be 
counted on to be the most militant de- 
fenders of democracy in Japan. 


Economic rehabilitation program 


The most effective American influence 
in winning the support of the Japanese 
has been the American program for ‘the 
economic rehabilitation of Japan. At 
the end’of the war Japan was economi- 
cally prostrate. Today, after barely six 
years, although life is still considerably 


harder than before the war for most of 
her people, Japan has become one of 
the few relatively stable and prosperous 
sectors in a generally unsatisfactory 
world economy. l 

The Japanese are fully aware that the 
principal cause of this recovery has been 
American economic aid which has to- 
taled about two billion dollars in the 
past six years. It has been smaller in 
amount than the American economic 
aid to China, to the Philippines, to 
Western Germany, or to any of the 
major countries of western Europe. 
But, thanks tothe stricter controls 
exercised by the American authorities 
and to the abilities of the Japanese 
themselves, apparently greater results 
have been achieved in Japan than else- 
where. Already it has become possible 
to reduce the annual amount of aid from 
the high point of $535 million in 1949 
to $280 million in 1950, with the pros- 
pect that all direct aid can be ended by 
July 1951. For such marked economic 
recovery, the Japanese are naturally 
grateful to the United States. Further- 
more, the Japanese well realize that 
their future prosperity will depend on 
continuation of close economic co-opera- 
tion. with the United States, and thus, 
if for no other reason than that of 
material self-interest, the Japanese will 
be inclined to align themselves on the 
American side in world: politics. 


Traditional fear of Russia 


The Japanese are all the more recep- 
tive to American influence because of 
the fear and suspicion which Russia has 
traditionally inspired in them. Since 


` early in the eighteenth century when 


the expanding Czarist empire began to 
encroach upon a Japan still in seclusion, 
the Japanese have regarded Russia as 
a threat to their security. The Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5 was no more 
than one episode in the accentuation of 
this traditional attitude. Recent events 
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in Korea seem to the. Japanese a further 
proof that their long-standing fear is 
not unfounded. Hence, although most 
Japanese have little emotional aversion 
to communism as a doctrine, they do 
have a distinct aversion to communism 
as a political force because of its asso- 
ciation with Russia. The attempt of 
the Japanese Communists to disguise 
their program in a nationalistic garb has 
not fooled- very many of the Japanese 
people. The pretensions of the Chi- 
nese Communists to leadership of the 
Communist movement throughout all 
Asia further tend to alienate most Japa- 
nese from communism, for most Japa- 
nese find it difficult to accept a position 
subordinate to the Chinese. 


Desire for world respect 


The Japanese also feel a gratifying 
sense of at last having secured a chance, 
through associating themselves with 
other democratic peoples, of winning a 


respected position in world society. - 


Such a chance for recognition is highly 
prized by a people who suffer from 
such a strong national inferiority com- 
plex as the Japanese. Much of the 
antisocial international behavior of Ja- 
pan before the war can be attributed to 
resentment against what the Japanese 
considered an unwillingness on the part 
of the world to accord due recognition 


to Japan’s achievements. Defeat in the - 


war made them realize that perhaps 
their achievements were not so great as 
they had imagined; the American oc- 
cupation revealed to them new realms 
of endeavor which they had scarcely 
known before. But at the same time 
the occupation has pointed out the way 
in which Japan might achieve distinc- 
tion in these new realms. Here is an 
opportunity which the Japanese will 
not lightly throw away. Such a point 
of view may be difficult for Americans 


to appreciate, but in this world which- 


is still pretty much a white man’s 


world, Japan is not the only Asiatic 


“nation whose conduct is strongly influ- 


enced by its emotional reaction toward 
acceptance by the rest of the world. 

These factors, then, tend to support 
the official view that Japan can now be 
safely counted among the democratic 
nations of the world. 


TENDENCIES Oprosine U, S. 
INFLUENCE 


At the same time, the existence of op- 
posing tendencies must. be recognized. 
It is questionable how securely estab- 
lished are the reforms which the occupa- 
tion has introduced. Those who warn 
that the reforms are superficial, that no 
basic change has taken place in the 
structure of Japanese society or in the 
thinking of the Japanese people, and 
that the presurrender “Old Guard” still 
wields dominant power, probably un- 
derestimate the real ferment which new 
ideas have begun to cause in postwar 
Japanese society. But their warning is 
useful as a reminder that even real so- 
cial ferment requires time before it can 
bring about substantial practical change. 
It may therefore be legitimately ques- 
tioned whether the democratization of 
Japan has already progressed sufficiently - 
to be secure against any challenge. 
However impressive the record so far, 
it is difficult to be absolutely confident 
on the basis of only six years’ perform- 
ance. 

The following grounds for misgivings 
may be noted: 


Democratic reforms retarded by eco- 
nomic emphasis 


Emphasis on economic recovery has 
in some respects retarded democratic 
reforms. This is not to say that the 
occupation’s economic policy has not 
been justified. Democracy cannot be 
taught to a starving people; an attempt 
to force extensive reforms on an eco- 
nomically crippled society would have 
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resulted incomplete collapse and chaos. 
But, ať the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted that the necessity of providing 
for economic recovery has served to 
grant a prolonged lease on life to some 
undemocratic business elements car- 
ried over from the old regime. They 
constitute a potential rallying point for 
reaction. 

As a specific example, the program of 
“gaibatsu-busting” as originally envi- 
sioned by the occupation reformers 
probably deserved to be modified be- 
cause it went so far and so fast as to 
endanger economic recovery. But the 
program as it has finally been. watered 
down may represent too much of a con- 
cession in the opposite direction. If it 
is allowed to stand as the final solution, 
instead of being considered as only the 
first step in a process of continuing re- 
forms, the democratization of Japanese 
economy may be endangered. 


Resistance to Communism leads to re- 
action 


The success Japan has had in safe- 
guarding herself from subversive Com- 
munist activities has, as its reverse side, 
a tendency to lead to reaction. The 
elimination of all vestiges of the pre- 
surrender police state and the establish- 
ment of civil liberties have been among 
the most valuable of the reforms insti- 
tuted by the occupation. But, in the 
growing concern over the Communist 
menace, the authorities have recently 
become increasingly willing to counter 
Communist subversion with arbitrary 
police power, to demand ideological 
orthodoxy at the sacrifice of individual 
conscience, and to infringe on civil 
liberties in the name of national se- 
curity. Thus there has already ap- 
peared a distinct danger of a slipping 
back to the practices of the old police 
state with its regimented “thought con- 
trol.” This tendency seems to be not 
only condoned but even covertly en- 


couraged and instigated by some ele- 
ments among the American occupation 
officials who, in their preoccupation with 
the Communist menace, have appar- 
ently lost sight of the original aims’ of 
the occupation. But of what avail is it 
to save Japan from Communism if it is 
to be done by methods which will 
merely deliver her into another form of 
totalitarianism? 


Fear for national security 


Concern over national security leads 
many Japanese to be. cool toward 
American influence. It might be thought 
that fear of Russian aggression would 


‘cause the Japanese to seek the protec- 


tion of the United States, and so it does 
with most of them. But a substantial 
and influential minority reacts in ex- 
actly the opposite way. To understand 
this reaction, one must understand the 
overpowering horror of war which grips 
most of the Japanese population today. 
In view of Japan’s long martial tradi- 
tion, this aversion toward war may 


. prove to be only temporary, but at 


least the present generation of Japa- 
nese who have experienced the horrors 
of wholesale bombing and the devasta- 
tion of their homes are desperately de- 
termined that they shall never again be- 
come embroiled in any war. They are 
reluctant to be drawn into close asso- 
ciation with the United States for fear 
that, in the event of a Soviet-American 
war, it would afford Russia a pretext 
for an attack on Japan. They are also 
opposed to close association with Rus- 
sia, for they know from experience what - 
it means to be a target of American 
bombing. Consequently they believe 
that the only hope of security for Japan 
lies in strict neutrality. 

This may be an utterly unrealistic 
attitude. The object lesson of Korea 
has recently caused many who formerly 
held this attitude to abandon it. But 
so strong is the emotional aversion to 
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war among many Japanese that they 
still recoil from American influence for 
fear it may hold the danger of involve- 
ment in war. This is the attitude of 
most of the members of the Socialist 
party and of many respected and influ- 
ential non-Socialist ‘intellectuals. 


Would America defend Japan? 


Some Japanese doubt the ability or 
willingness of the United States to de- 
fend Japan in the event of a Russian 
attack. They are puzzled as to the 


basic military strategy of the United’ 


States. Is-Japan included within the 
defense perimeter which the United 
States is determined to hold at all 
costs? Or will the United States use 
Japan merely as an “expendable” to 
be abandoned after a delaying action 
against the Communist advance? Un- 
less the United States can convince the 
Japanese that she is willing and able to 
defend Japan under any circumstances, 
many Japanese would consider it the 
better part of discretion to avoid any 
collaboration with the Americans which 
might later lead to Russian retaliation. 
Rightly or wrongly the Japanese have 
come to identify General MacArthur 
with the policy of defending Japan at 
all costs, and his removal has increased 
their fear that the United States might 
abandon them in a pinch. As long as 
this doubt about American intentions 
continues, Japanese resistance to the 
Communists cannot be wholehearted. 


Lure of China market 


The economic pull of Communist 
China is another factor which works 
against American influence. Despite 
the unquestioned value of American 
aid in rehabilitating Japanese economy, 
some Japanese fear that Japan can 
never become self-supporting as long as 
she is confined to the American sphere 
of economic influence. They believe 
that Japan cannot exist without trade 


with Communist China. Rather than 
face the prospect of being perpetually 
dependent on American charity, they 
would prefer to see Japanese economy 
more closely integrated with the economy 
of China even if it should mean cutting 
loose from American influence and firt- 
ing with Communist ideology. Unless 
through the Point Four Program or 
some similar means there is created in 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific a stable 
trading area adequate to engage Japan’s 
productive power, the lure of the China 
market will continue to tempt the Japa- 
nese. 


Pressure for expansionism 


There is at least the theoretical pos- 
sibility of an inescapable pressure for 
expansionism. The question arises as 
to what the Japanese might do if trade 
with either Communist China or a non- 
Communist economic bloc proves inade- 
quate to support their economy. Will 
not the demands of a growing popula- 
tion pent up within inadequate economic 
limits lead to an inexorable pressure for 
expansionism? The agrarian reforms, 
while providing for more equitable dis- 
tribution of landholdings, cannot in- 
crease total productivity. The labor 
movement, while demanding greater 
benefits for the workers, cannot create 
more jobs in an industrial establishment 
already glutted with more workers than 
it can support. Although various long- 
range social factors are gradually lead- 
ing to an equilibrium in Japan’s popula- 
tion, that happy state may not be 
reached in time to avert an explosion. 

Chastened by their recent war experi- 
ence, the Japanese are today sincerely 
trying to solve their problems peaceably. 
But, if they find that despite their best 
efforts their problem of survival cannot 
be solved peaceably, will they: not in 
desperation—even against their own 
wishes—be impelled into a new im- 
perialism, or a bloody revolution? In 
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either case it would mean the end of a 
peaceful, democratic Japan. 


-— Totalitarian tradition 


The habits of totalitarianism are still 
fresh. Sincere though the majority of 
the Japanese are in their present pur- 
suit of democracy, the practice of de- 
mocracy is still comparatively new and 
unfamiliar to them. In contrast, they 
have had a long tradition of authori- 
tarian rule; the habits of totalitarianism 
are deeply entrenched. The democratic 
leaders are inexperienced, while the men 
who are most experienced in public af- 
fairs are experienced in the ways of 
autocratic rule. Even if the totalitari- 
anism of the old days has been so dis- 
credited as to be beyond recall, the 
Japanese by habit may yet uncon- 
sciously slip into a totalitarianism of a 
new type. i ; 

The practices and techniques of the 
Communist state are strikingly similar 
to the practices and techniques of the 
fascist state. The same social malad- 
justments that gave rise to Japanese 
fascism in the past could in the future 
give strength to Japanese communism. 
. Japanese ultranationalism and imperial- 
ism may yet find reincarnation in a neo- 
fascism or even in militant communism. 


Communist dogmatic appeal 


Spurious as are the Communist claims, 
they hold an attraction for Japanese in- 
tellectuals and young idealists which de- 
mocracy has not always been able to 
match. Japanese education has hereto- 
fore been long on indoctrination and 
short on original thinking. Although 
this condition has been not so much the 
result of Japanese intellectual deficiency 
as of the pressing necessity of catching 
up on Western progress with the mini- 
mum of waste effort, the effect has been 
to leave the Japanese with a predilection 
for swallowing ready-made, logical doc- 
trinal systems.- l 


The shattering of their old beliefs by 
their defeat in the war has plunged the 
Japanese, to their great bewilderment, 
into a spiritual and intellectual vacuum. 
Into this vacuum have come the Com- 
munists, speaking in tones of seeming 
authority. They have a dogma, a 
panacea, a seemingly plausible answer 
to every question. They have an ide- 
ology supported by a dialectic which . 
seems logical, scientific, and complete. 
In contrast to this impressive Commu- 
nist catechism, the Americans can only 
advocate the democratic miethod of urg- 
ing the Japanese to think out their own 
solution to their bewildering new prob- 
lems by their own free initiative. To 
a people accustomed to pedantic au- 
thority, such intellectual freedom seems 
haphazard and lacking in scholarly 
profundity. 

Most occupation officials are not first- 
rate scholars and, while they have been 
effective in administering reforms, they 
have not been particularly eloquent or 
even articulate in explaining the theo- 
retical bases of democracy. Like most 


‘Americans they unconsciously tend to 


equate their Americanisms with democ- 
racy and, instead of teaching the uni- 
versal principles of democracy upon 
whose bases the Japanese can develop 
their own brand of democracy, have 
often merely pointed to American mod- 
els for the Japanese to imitate. To 
some Japanese, therefore, democracy has 
seemed like nothing more than material 
reforms desirable perhaps for a country 
of America’s unmatchable wealth but 
devoid of spiritual or intellectual chal- 
lenge arising out of relevance to Japa- 
nese conditions. 

It must also be admitted that, despite 
occupation reforms, there are economic 
hardships and social injustices which 
cannot be remedied overnight. But 
youth is impatient, and intellectuals are 
often impractical; it is not surprising 
that many sincerely idealistic Japanese 
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students and scholars, who should be 
the potential leaders of Japanese democ- 
racy, are more attracted by the intoxi- 
cating Communist call to revolutionary 
action than by the more constructive 
but less spectacular democratic program. 


` Revival of nationalism 


The inevitable revival of nationalism 
will militate against American influence. 
Benevolent as the American occupation 
has been, it after. all represents the 
might of an alien conqueror. As the 
Japanese recover from the demoraliza- 
tion which followed their defeat, their 
reviving self-respect will inevitably cause 
them to become restive ‘under foreign 
control. It is natural to become tired 
of any political administration, even of 
one’s own people, if the same adminis- 
tration lasts too long. This dissatisfac- 
tion is intensified and made emotionally 
dangerous if the administration hap- 
pens to be a foreign military adminis- 
tration. 

Already the Allied occupation of Ja- 
pan has lasted too long; it has long ago 
passed the point of diminishing returns. 
Already there are signs that, while the 
Japanese still acknowledge with grati- 
tude the benefits which the occupation 
has given them, they are becoming in- 
creasingly critical and irritated over the 
many minor faults and mistakes which 
such a complex operation as a military 
_occupation: of a nation inevitably en- 
tails. To prevent the occupation from 
going sour, therefore, a peace treaty 
should have been concluded long ago. 
` Now there is bound to be a reaction. 
Americans must be reconciled to the 


fact that, after the peace treaty, the 
Japanese are likely to revel in their 
newly regained independence by becom- 
ing less tractable to American desires. 
Securing the voluntary co-operation of 
the Japanese after the peace treaty will 
require considerably more persuasive ef- 
fort than in the days of military control. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any evaluation of the relative potency 
of the various favorable and unfavor- 
able factors enumerated above must 
necessarily be largely. subjective. There 
is not enough evidence available as yet 
to warrant any definitive conclusions. 
But on the basis of his personal experi- 
ence in public affairs in postwar Japan, 
the present writer would venture the 
opinion that: (1) American influence 
on Japanese thinking has so far been 
remarkably successful in drawing the 
Japanese people to the democratic side; 
(2) recognition must nevertheless be 
given to the existence of potential fac- 
tors which might conceivably, under 
some unforeseeable future conditions, 
cause the Japanese to turn away from 
American influence; (3) a temporary 
reaction characterized by some back- 
sliding from democracy is likely to fol- 
low the conclusion of the peace treaty 
and the removal of occupation controls; 
but (4) despite temporary backsliding 
in’ some respects, prospects are very 
good that the essential gains for de- 
mocracy brought about by American 
influence will be permanently retained 
and that Japan can be drawn increas- 
ingly firmly to the democratic side. 


Kazuo Kawai, Ph.D., is editor in chief of the Nippon Times, Tokyo, Japan. For the 
past two years he has been on leave to serve as visiting lecturer in history and political 
science at Stanford University. During the current academic year he is visiting lecturer 
in political science at Ohio State University. Prior to the war he was for nine years a 
member of the faculty of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


E The Struggle for the Mind of Asia 


NE way to change a man’s mind 

is to shoot him through the head. 

This is inhumane. It is also very trou- 
blesome and expensive, as the armies of 


the world find out when they compare , 


the costs of psychological warfare with 
the extreme expense of combat. Propa- 
ganda represents an economical and 
humanitarian development in our cul- 
ture in so far as it amounts to a trans- 
fer from violent, wasteful, and cruel 
methods of exchanging attitudes to 
other methods which are facile in ap- 
plication and which do no organic dam- 
age to the human body. 

Before World War II very little at- 
tention was given to the use of psycho- 
logical warfare as a preventive substi- 
tute for armed conflict. At the present 
time this is not the case. Americans 
and Russians are both increasingly try- 
ing to gain strategic advantage, each 
against the other, by the use. of pre- 
belligerent propaganda which may seri- 
ously affect the balance of power when 
and if World War ITT strikes the hu- 
man race. One of the battlegrounds is 
Asia, and one of the mysteries about 
Asia is the apparent fact that Asians 
seem to fight poorly on our side and 
vigorously on the side of our Commu- 
nist antagonists. i 
_ The contrast between the military col- 
lapse of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies and 
the striking successes obtained by closely 
comparable armies under Communist 
command has underscored this factor 
of morale. The China which was re- 
garded by most professional soldiers as 
being beneath contempt twenty years 
ago has succeeded in fighting a small 
first-class war with us in Korea. 

The events of the Korean war sug- 
gest that manpower is itself still one of 
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the ultimate weapons; the peculiar rich- 
ness of Asia in manpower underscores 
the need of the Russians to acquire a 
preponderance of Asian manpower if 
they are to put through the “liberation” 
of the entire human race in this century 
and the contrasting strategic need of 
the Americans to forestall the acquisi- 
tion of Russia’s manpower by Com- 
munism and if possible to control that 
manpower—unilitarily, politically, and 
economically—for the sake of the demo- 
cratic constitutionalist majority of the 
United Nations countries. 

For much of Asia, 1951 is the tenth: 
year of continuous American propa- 
ganda. What results have been ob- 
tained? 


APPRAISING U. S. PROPAGANDA 
IN ASIA 


This is indeed difficult to appraise. 
The measurement of the efficacy of 
propaganda is still a very mysterious 
topic, subject to controversy even among 
the best-qualified people in the field. 

We know what we should like to do 
with propaganda. We know what our 
propaganda looks like when it goes out. 
But we do not know what results to 
ascribe to propaganda. There. is no 
way of measuring the relative contribu- 
tion of propaganda as against such other 
factors as strategic pressure exerted 
through the existence of armed forces, 
the psychological effects of diplomatic 
and military news, the impact of utter- 
ances by public figures, and other major 
forms of nonpropaganda communica- 
tion. 

Propaganda, in other words, cannot 
be separated out. 

Appraisals of what American propa- 
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ganda has performed must, therefore, be 
tentative, calculative, and generalized. 

Judging by our war and postwar ex- 
perience, however, it seems likely that 
the Americans, many centuries after the 
founders of the Han dynasty, are fall- 
ing victim to the superstition of “cor- 
rect public utterance.” There seems to 
be a widespread American tendency to 
believe that, if America stands for good 
things, while the enemy stands for bad 
things, people will automatically rally 
to the American side. ; 

Is this really true? Do people’s 
minds really work that way? Is be- 
havior based upon an emotional choice 
which is accompanied, usually after the 
choice, by a verbal and intellectual ra- 
tionalization, or do people all over the 
world make their choices on rational 
grounds? 

It can be argued that most of the ap- 
proaches used by the Voice of America 
are reasonable, that this reasonableness 
is supported by American opinion, and 
that both our governmental propaganda 

‘and our domestic opinion are incorrect 
because they are based on the belief 
that people anywhere choose sides be- 
cause of the rational merits of the case. 
It will do us no good to win the argu- 
ment but lose the friend, and, if we re- 
peat that experience many million times 
in Asia, we Americans shall have lost 
one of the, critical strategic “factors of 
our own safety. 


Arp or PARTICIPATION? 


An illustration can make this point 
more plain than could any amount of 
formal theory: 

When the writer was in Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur last summer and again 
in Taikyu and Suwon last spring he ob- 
served that time and again the non- 
Communists or anti-Communists offered 
the higher standard of living, while the 
Communists for their part offered pov- 
erty, disease, misery, danger, and death. - 
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These were not, of course, the verbal 
offers; they were the real life choices 
presented to young men wavering be- 
tween one side and the other. 

Verbally and rationally the Commu- 
nists offered equality, prosperity, liberty, 
happiness, high culture, and peace. The 
anti-Communists offered much the same 
thing. 

The difference between the two sides 
arose not from the logomachic play of 
rational arguments, but from what the 
two systems offered a given young Asian 
to do in his own real-life surroundings. 

Frankly, there was virtually nothing 
which any Asian. could be permitted to 
do for the United States or the United 
Nations or for democracy in general. 
We and the British were begging people 
to think well of us. We were asking 
them to accept the remote and ignoble 
benefits of a slight material enrichment 
through Point Four, the Colombo plan, 
or similar devices. What we said in 
essence was this: “Stay on the demo- 
cratic side, and you will be able to earn 
$350 a year twenty years from now in- 
stead of $200 a year as you now earn.” 

Our offer was a condescending and 
often infuriating proffer of help by a 
rich and pharisaical nation smug and 
glutted with its own wealth, expecting 
to buy the love and loyalty of human 
beings by offering them the riches which 
we Americans so obviously esteemed. 

What was the Communist counter- 
offer? The Communists talk about be- 
ing materialists, but their offer was one 
almost entirely of spiritual values. They 
did not ask the Asian youth to sit tight 
for twenty years, contemplating the 
benefactions which would be heaped 
upon him by the productive system of 
the U.S.S.R. The young Asian was not 
invited to spend the rest of his life wait- 
ing for a handout. Instead he was in- 
vited to take part in a serious and 
deadly struggle here and now, in which 
he could immediately change himself 
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from a mere coolie into one of the 
liberators of mankind. The intrinsic 
Communist message was, “We need you, 
you yourself, right now! No matter 
who you are, where you are, you can. 
help. Your help will count. It means 
everything!” 


COMPETING PROPAGANDA AND BELIEFS 


We thus come to the branching of the 
ways which makes up the deadly para- 
dox of competing propagandas in Asia. 

The Americans believe in spiritual 
things, but they try to buy them by ma- 
terial means—by dollars, by gifts, by 
aid. The Communists believe in mate- 
rial things, but they offer people some- 
thing to join, something to do, some- 
-thing to fight. We Americans offer 
property; the Communists offer a rea- 
son for being alive. l 

In Singapore itself the Chinese are 
probably living better than any large 
ñumber of Chinese have ever lived be- 
fore in the history of the world. The 
old-fashioned coolie, so common a sight 
in Chinese society for many centuries, 
is virtually extinct in that city. With 


a Labor government at home and rubber - 


prices the highest they have ever been, 
Singapore represents just about the best 
that could be done under real-life con- 
ditions with a large Asian metropolis in 
our time. Yet within this citadel of 
prosperity, liberty, and education, de- 
spite the public'health facilities and all 
the other benefits of self-government 
under the British Crown, the “practical” 
men try to stay neutral in the world- 
wide struggle between Communism and 
democracy, while men of courage and 
audacity’ openly join the Communist 
cause. There is nothing for them to do 
on the British side. 

They are not asked to bear weapons 
except under British officers. They are 
not invited to conspire, to assassinate, 
to sabotage, to come forth as grown 
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men in the battlefield of real life. 
There is no danger which Britain asks 
them to meet. There is nothing which 
a Chinese in Singapore could do which 
would make a British family proud and 
happy to have its daughter marry him 
or which would make the British Gov- 
ernment invite him to sit with the 
Cabinet in London. f 

The Chinese in Singapore is invited 
to benefit, but he is not given the 
chance of taking part in the struggle. 


Our CONDESCENDING ATTITUDE 


The British are not alone in this. 
American policy has been condescending 
or insulting toward the Japanese anti- 
Communists, the Korean anti-Commu- 
nists, the Chinese anti-Communists, the 
Philippine anti-Communists, the Sia- 
mese anti-Communists. 

Some peculiar quirk in the American 
character of the 1950’s’ makes us re- 
spect people who believe and behave 
differently from ourselves. This may 
be because quite a number of the Ameri- 
can policy makers, newspaper corre- 
spondents, and other members of the 
intelligentsia need a cause in their own 
personal lives without being able to find 
one. Often they are not prepared to 
respect anyone who follows the lacka- 
daisical American pattern. It would 
be easy for such talented, restless per- 
sonalities to admire Titoist Communists 
or other dangerously leftist revolution- 
aries. This would permit them to dis- 
avow the Chamber of Commerce values 
in American life, which so many Ameri- 
can intellectuals despise, while enjoying 
the satisfaction of being against Stalin- 
ism at the same time. It is not from 
Asia alone that one observes this gulf 
between brilliant American scholars, - 
diplomats, writers, and other intellec- 
tuals on the one hand, and the Ameri- 
can working and business community 
on the other. 
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Then again, the tragic fallacy of the 
American approach to Asia today has 
been unwititngly expressed by persons 
such as Pearl Buck, Paul Hoffman, 


Dean Acheson, and many others, who — 


plead for the enrichment of Asia with 
American help. They overlook the spir- 
itual need of the Asians while taking 
account of their material requirements. 
Asians are poor, but their poverty of 
prestige and self-respect is greater than 
their poverty in economics. They need 
to be needed. 

But is this not also true of us? What 
of most Americans? They want America 
to be loved, and they do not know how 
to get America loved except by fol- 
lowing the deeply traditional American 
way—purchasing love with generosity, 
particularly the generosity of material 
things—and among material things, food 
most of all. 

There is nothing subtle or Machiavel- 
lian about a Communist propaganda 
which offers people honor as against 
American propaganda which talks in 
heavenly generalities about democracy, 
constitutionalism, free elections, good 
government, land: reform, . and similar 
problems. The Communist ‘offer of 
honor may be made on the basis of the 
grossest deception and because of the 
most malignant motives, but the offer at 
least seems real to the person who gets 
it. People who join the Communist side 
feel that they are needed, that the Com- 
munists want them. 

You couldn’t join the American side 
if you were an Asian. , There isn’t any- 
thing to join. 


VERBALIZATION OR PARTICIPATION? 


Furthermore, propaganda which asks 
for a verbal response is very likely to 
get it. If Americans keep on demand- 
ing assent from Asians from the propo- 
sitions that America is good, that Ameri- 
can life is wealthy, that Americans have 
freedom, that America ‘means well, and 


so on, they are likely to get Jugi that— 
assent. 

. But it can be igue ta, pointedly 
indeed that opinion as opinion has never 
mattered in the history of the world 
and never will. Opinion becomes sig- 
nificant in human life only when it is 
transformed into action. As long as the 
Americans want people to be verbally 
on the democratic or United Nations 
side ‘they are likely at the most to get 
verbal approval. It is quite possible 
that we might have 90 per cent of 
the literate Asians of a given country 
definitely pro-American for many years, 
simply because we had a first-class 
propaganda effort in that country which 
encouraged people to express pro-Ameri- 
can opinion. Yet we might find that 
when the day of battle came most of 
that 90 per cent would willingly fight 
against us, because American propa- 
ganda had never told people what to 
do, never asked for them to act. Propa- 
ganda moves into real life only when 
people can take something which they 
think or say and transform it into some- 
thing which they do. 

What is the American cause? 

How can the Americans win? 

Where is America going? 

What can the individual Asian do to 
help America? 

These are fundamental questions. Our 
case in Asia may be won over and over 
again but the struggle lost—unless we 
can ‘find a way to need the Asians. It 
is easy for Americans to exaggerate the 
consequences of literacy and education 
on political effectiveness. It is emo- 
tionally very rewarding for Americans 
to get a visceral thrill out of comparing 
our own knowledge of the present-day 
world with the ignorance of the Asian 
coolie. It is pleasant to think of our- 
selves as helping. We go on offering 
guns to the governments, credits to the 
established authorities, but only remote 
words to the masses, 
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Psychologically the Communists have 

the tactical advantage of us in the battle 
. lines within the social structure. Com- 
_ munists’ appeals for help reach all the 
-© way down to the people themselves— 
to the young man leaving the middle 
school, to the peddler in the street, to 
the housewife at the market. Commu- 
nism has something for every single one 
of them to do. 
yet out to subvert any government. We 
are trying to be friends with everybody 
and are trying to ride in diametrically 
opposite directions at high speed. 


AMERICAN PRINCIPLES OF AD 
AND NONINTERFERENCE 


In one direction we are encouraging 
exaggerated Asian ideas of national 
sovereignty which we ourselves throw 
increasingly into the discard with joint 
American-Canadian, American-British, 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), and Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) facilities. We say 
that we try to stay out of the tabooed 
“internal affairs” of the new Asian na- 
tions. In the other direction equally 
vigorously we seek, to interfere in the 


internal affairs of every nation in Asia. 


outside of the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains by enriching their people, mod- 
ernizing their communications, indus- 
trializing . their economies, modifying 
their land tenure, and in general up- 
grading them. 

At any given point it is possible to 
reconcile the American principle of non- 
interference with the American prin- 
ciple of aid, but the long-range process 
is both wasteful and sad. The out- 
standing tragedy is, of course, the case 
of China where we offered Chiang Kai- 
shek aid, but did not make that aid 
effective by supervising it. American 
policy supported the Nationalists in 
their suicidal mistake of removing Japa- 
nese technological personnel from the 


The Americans are not 


‘long-occupied sections of China with- 


out replacing Japanese technicians with 
Americans. Having given Chiang ma- 
terials which most of his people could 
not use and did not understand, we fol- 
lowed ‘up the process with a domestic 
press campaign maligning him in 1947- 


48 as ludicrously as we had overpraised 


him in 1941-42, i 

Aid plus interference—to the extent 
of fifteen or twenty thousand American 
civilians and soldiers managing the Na- 
tionalist economy and war machine 
until there were Chinese who could 
make it themselves—might have turned 
the tide at the Great Wall or the Yellow 
River. The aid was worth little without 
the moral support and the technical 
management which the physical mate- 
rials were incapable of conjuring up 
from Chinese society by their mere 
presence. 

No great crusade has ever been won 
on the basis of condescension and bene- 
faction. Good deeds do not win battles. 
Who has ever won friends by offering to 
fight on their behalf while not letting 
them join in the fight itself? 


© ÅMERICAN NEED FOR ASIAN HELP 


In the course of the next few years 
the Americans will have to learn how to 
ask for Asian help on a basis of real 
honor and real respect. We shall not 
be able to count on Japanese, National- 
ist Chinese, Thai, Malays, or anyone 
else if we openly discuss them here in 
America as though they were the chat- 
tels who could be sent into battle or not 
as we saw proper—mere mercenaries 
who could be bought with a few ship- 
loads of food or some credits in a bank. 
We must make a place in our own world 
for Asians and learn how to be glad 
that we have them with us. 

What we do in real life counts much 
more than what we say. Asia will judge 
us far more sensitively by what we say 
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to one another at home than by what we 
send in the way of messages specially 
tailored for the Asian countries. 

Despite its many faults, Moscow 
really welcomes each Asian who joins 
the Communist ranks. 
leaders themselves probably believe their 
own propaganda line, that the masses 
of the world can, must, should, and will 
join the revolt of the colonial peoples 
against imperialism. As of 1951, how 
can we Americans need an Asian? We 
accept a few token troops, but most 
Americans do not bother to hide their 
condescension. 

We are still, it can be argued, con- 
cerned with aggrandizing our self-im- 
portance by helping other people. Yet 
ironically enough it is we, much more 


The Russian ' 


than: the Asian states; who are in dan- 
ger of perishing before a Russian on- 
slaught. The Asians probably will need 
our help sometime in modernizing and 
in becoming rich, fat, and pious like 
ourselves. We need them now and in 
the immediate years to come if we are 
to survive with any reasonable degree 
of security. Their help to us is urgent. 

The conclusion, therefore, of this line 


- of argument appears inescapable. Ameri- 


can psychological warfare cannot win 
with weapons alone or with wealth 
alone. Victory can be found only in 
the discovery of a truly common cause. 
People cannot be persuaded to fight 
and die on our side merely because of 
arguments. We have to make place for 
them in our own ranks. 
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T he Ideological Strength and Weakness of the 


American Position 


By T. V. SMTH 


PEAKING by and large, the Ameri- 
can position is that in the struggle 
for existence and improvement all men 
must count, and, so far as possible, 
must count equally in sharing the bur- 
dens and in enjoying the benefits of as- 
sociated life. As on the face of it men 
are not equal, the weasel phrase in the 
foregoing formulation is “so far as pos- 
sible.” Since, however, ambiguity fur- 
nishes leeway, and leeway allows for 
expansion, the American position has 
always been dynamic, passing from facts 
not always satisfactory toward ideals 
which by definition are fully satisfac- 
tory. 


DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN FACTS 
AND IDEALS 


Such a formulation discloses both 
strength and weakness. Since the em- 
phasis of this article will be largely on 
our strength, and on how to make our 
position stronger, let us in all fairness 
begin with a major weakness. That 
weakness is not either in the facts or in 
the ideals, nor yet in the organic rela- 
tion between them. It is, rather, in the 
tempo of change whereby the facts are 
budged in the direction of the ideals. 
The “as far as possible” has furnished 
a leeway not always exploited. Whether 
inequality be based upon color when 
the criterion is not color but intelligence, 
or based on religion when the criterion 
is not faith but works, or on the family 
tree when the criterion is not genealogy 
but genuineness, any such inequality 

represents a dent in our shining armor. 
` There is a good deal of such injustice 
in America, especially that based upon 
color, and it is made worse by any at- 
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tempt to deny it. It is overcome only 
by clearly seeing it and then by laboring 
to alleviate it. To admit that America 
has not gone as fast or as far as pos-. 
sible in guaranteeing justice to the Ne- 
gro, for instance, is not to deny, nor 
must it be allowed to obscure, how much 
has been accomplished in that-direction. 

Considering where the Negro started 
at the beginning of the American ex- 
periment in justice—as a slave, of 
easily distinguishable color and clearly 
immersed in primitive culture—nobody 
can say that great progress has not been 
made by him and on his behalf. It has 
been said indeed, and perhaps truly 
said, that no people have ever made 
greater progress in less time, from 
humbler beginnings, than have the 
American Negroes. 

With this admission of weakness, but 
demurrer against any imputation of 
complacency, let us pass to a more 
rounded assessment of our ideal re- 
sources in their physical environment. 
It is often charged and is not here de- 
nied that America has from her begin- 
nings had it easier than some nations 
because of her material base of both 
magnitude and felicity. This fact con- 
cerns our present discussion only as it - 
grounds our philosophy of enlighten- 
ment. But it does so concern us. 
All of America’s triune ideals—liberty, 
equality, and fraternity—-were indeed 
buttressed by a natural habitat that has 
made the New World more hopeful 
than the Old. We wish, first, to discuss 
two of these ideals—liberty and frater- 
nity—as our strategy in approaching 
the full strength of America. This 
strategy will lead us from idealism to 
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ideology and then back to an ideal ad- 


vantage of a double sort in the prevail- 
ing struggle for the minds of men every- 
where. 

At the beginning let us admit that 
the greatest strength of the American 
position is that it does not rest, and has 
never rested, on a dogmatic ideology. 
This dialectical debit is a weakness-in 
winning verbal arguments but a strength 
in promoting material production. It 
is an old American wisdom, last echoed 
by Wendell Willkie, that only the strong 
can be free, and only the productive 
can be strong. The lack of a fixed sys- 
tem of beliefs does put us at an initial, 
but not necessarily at an eventual, dis- 
advantage in dealing with the dogmatic, 
whether in religion or in economics. 


THE IDEAL or LIBERTY 


Liberty, in its most elemental sense— 
the negative, or protest sense—has been 
both an ideal and a program in America, 
from the very beginning. That the 
colonies had to -win their independence 
through revolution dramatized and con- 
firmed the already prevailing notion of 
freedom from. Physical isolation may 
not yield effective freedom, but it does 
spell absence of many social interven- 
tions. Isolation, free lands, the open 
chance to subdue and to exploit a conti- 
nent—these factors are the background 
and in part the very integument of the 
American emphasis on liberty. The 
continuing aspiration of men, almost 
equally with the dominance of the busi- 
nessman, explains the American insist- 
ence that each individual be allowed, if 
not indeed required, to manage his own 
affairs. 

In its most absolute form, this tenet 
touches thought, speech, and religious 
practices. The Bill of Rights, zealously 
adhered to by the courts, has erected a 
wall around. these basic liberties too 
high to be climbed by political adven- 


turers bent on intimate intervention. 
The separation of church and state, on 
its one side, is our institutional extra- 
polation of this emphasis upon freedom; 
as on the other side it is our defense of 
fraternity against the will to power. On 
whichever side one looks, in America it 
is not the business of any government 
what any citizen believes about any- 
thing; hardly its business what he says; 
and only to a limited extent its busi- 
ness what the citizen does. 

In truth America has no heresy, and 
this for the simple reason that it has no 
orthodoxy from whose vantage to define 
heterodoxy. Heresy exists only for pre- 
sumption on the prowl, and presump- 
tion is not encouraged to prowl in 
America—not even in the garb of piety. 
Mr. Justice Jackson, in majority re- 
affirmation by the Supreme Court of 
ancient and continuing American doc- 
trine, stated: 


If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 


. tional constellation, it is that no official, 


high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion, or force citi- 
zens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein. 


The strength of liberty 


In propaganda, however, American 
liberty is strong only as it remains 
vague. It is hard for the American to 
understand why liberty as defined by 
him doés not have a universal and in- 
exorable appeal. When we grow am- 
bitious and aspire to define the exact 
content liberty must have for other 
men, we may be driven to the prema- 
ture conclusion that liberty is but a 
provincial ideal, that other men do not 
want liberty. It might be more circum- 
spect to conclude that what they do not 
want is our denial of their own liberty 
through an overrecommendation of ours. 
Presumption is always weak even when 
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offered as liberty; it-is weak because 
- it nuftures prowess in defense against 


An experience Americans had as mili- 
tary governors in Lampedusa during 
the Second World War will illustrate, 
effectively if lightly, this most impor- 
tant point. From a historian’s account 
of the incident I glean these segments 
of the story: 


Sergeant Calabi ... urged the Lampe- 
dusans to embrace the four freedoms and 
to cease defecating in the public highway. 
...A delegation waited on him, saying 
substantially: “What good are these four 
freedoms which we never heard of be- 
fore, if you deny us a freedom we have 
always known—yes, and our fathers be- 
fore us—and cherished... .” The Ser- 
geant scratched his head and finally said: 


` “Well, never mind about the other free- 


doms for awhile—you just go away and 
don’t commit nuisances in the piazza... .” 
Assembling then in the piazza, with one 
accord they struck a blow for freedom! 


` Liberty has its strength in the desire 
of all men to maintain their way of life 
or, if they change it, in their desire to 
change it in their own good time and 
for their own good, or bad, reasons. 
The form of our.ideal of liberty is very 
strong; its content is weak when pre- 
maturely extrapolated. If the extra- 
polation can await the maturation of 
demand, then even our freedom of 
thought, speech, and conscience may at 
last make its own irresistible ‘appeals. 
The Four Freedoms, to take only one 
formulation, must expand or contract 
upon demand if our domestic strength 
is to become strong prépagandawise. 
The strength of freedom as an ideal 
rests upon endless patience. It is fa- 
cilitated by economic means circum- 
spectly applied. It may be conditioned 
on military conquest, as in Japan. It 
grew to be an old story, the one which 
I heard in Japan from many intellec- 


tuals, and it ran on this wise: “We once 
thought your superiority lay in science, 
and so we imitated your scientific 
prowess, both pure and technological. 
We did well but not well enough. We 
now think that we mislocated your 
strength. There is something in what 
you call democracy which we do not 
well understand but which we suspect 
constitutes your strength. Your hori- 
zontal society seems stronger than our 
vertical type of organization: more re- 
sourceful, more resilient, more depend- 
able under stress.” This suspicion is 
justified, if our own faith be well 
founded. But endless patience is. re- 
quired to mature suspicion into faith. 


Tue IDEAL OF FRATERNITY 


As liberty is American fact extra- 
polated, so the ideal of fraternity, or . 
brotherhood, has also its solid founda- ` 
tion in American life. In solitude im- 
agination invents society; and when 
pioneers came together on their one 
free day—Sunday—or on. other co-op- 
erative occasions, they really felt close 
to one another. Why not extend such 
occasional satisfaction to all days and 
then never be lonely again? Heaven 
operated as eternal insurance against 
solitude and loneliness.’ But it was ex- 
trapolation of deeply felt experience on 


earth. 


It is true that fraternity has never 
received in America an equal emphasis 
with liberty. “Give me liberty or give 
me death”; but give me fraternity or 
make me sad! Liberty is for six days; 
fraternity is for Sunday. Even on Sun- 
day the pioneers showed themselves 
quite particular on creedal grounds as 
to whom they called their brothers. 
Though diminished in America, never- 
theless fraternity has been ideally re- 
quired and has been institutionally pro- 
vided for. The separation of church 
and state was intended to guarantee 
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freedom of the church to cultivate 
brotherliness in its own way; it was in- 


tended too to guarantee that the fra- ` 


ternity resulting should be a fraternity 
of the-free. Such separation yields 

` brotherhood(s) of the like-minded 
rather than the formal ‘bond found. in 
established churches. Citizenship fur- 
nishes the only formal bond of brother- 
liness required by democracy. 

Both liberty and fraternity are goods 
—each a good when taken alone; but 
both, when taken together, are some- 
times an evil, for they do not always 
work amicably together. There are 
those who think the two ideals genu- 

‘ inely incompatible. Certainly at times 
they require mediation at the cross- 
roads of life if they are not to diminish 
one another. There is a third demo- 
cratic ideal, to which we now come, an 
ideal mediatory in function. 


Tue IDEAL or EQUALITY 


It is when we come to the third of 
the democratic ideals, equality, that we 
seem to pass from ideals honorifically 
pronounced to ideology dishonorifically 
intoned. This distinction does not 
maximize or even manifest itself all at 
once, nor does it remain firm. There 
is a sense in which the ideal of equality 
is as concretely based as is that of 
liberty. That sense has to do with its 
function in bridging the gap between 
the other two historic ideals of democ- 
racy. 


It is equality that saves liberty from- 


turning into license by emphasizing con- 
sideration for others as of its outer 
nature. It is equality that saves fra- 
ternity from turning into fanaticism 
by emphasizing freedom as the true 
environment of fraternalism. Without 
equality, fraternity too turns into its 
“opposite, leaving liquidation as the limit 
of a love that is required by law. 


- It is, howéver, whe 

out of this triune:con 

to stand alone that it 

ideal to an ideology. 

mean, and indeed has at 

represent, just’ the confu etn 
; AS a 
judgments of value and ju_..nénts of 
fact, to which confusion the term ide- 
ology is frequently assimilated in our 
time (for example, the giving of “good” 
rather than of “real” reasons). 

All Americans believe in liberty, and 
all believe in fraternity; not all believe 
in both at the same time. No Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, believe in equality, other 
than as it is defined by liberty. or fra- 
ternity. Equality seems to lack the 


. kinesthetic base possessed by the other 


two democratic ideals: nobody ever 
feels himself to be just equal to an- 
other. Let us, therefore, investigate 
further as to what is the relation of the 
ideal and the ideological in the Ameri- 
can doctrine of equality. 


Equality as a catalyst 


Equality clearly has a function in 
that, as we have seen, it saves liberty 
from license. License is primarily the 
appropriation of something for oneself 
at the expense of someone else. We 
hardly brand ourselves as licentious; 
others it is who say that we have mis- 
used our liberty when we have tres- 
passed on theirs. As a virtue, then, it 
is not liberty that men continually and 
justly demand; more precisely, it is 
equal liberty. Without this qualifica- 
tion, liberty is always in. danger of slid- 
ing into excess. Acceptance of the limi- 
tation thus prescribed in the name of 
equality is the surest safeguard against 
license. So deeply is this so that the 
liberty ideal advances to accept equality 
in its normal formulation rather than 
exposing itself to constant correction. 
Such accommodation is the only way 
ideality has to prevent war among its 
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„bers. Liberty thus matures as 
equalized access to the benefits, and 
indeed under democratic discipline ‘to 
the burdens, of common life. 

True also it is, on the other hand, 


. that the equality concept saves frater- 


nity from fanaticism. The loving-kind- 
ness of liquidation of little brothers by 
Big Brother is a familiar outcome of 
insistence upon unmediated brotherhood 
as an ultimate ideal. It is not fraternity 
in its naked gregariousness that civilized 
men want—that is to say, not a frater- 
nity of slaves or of men cowering in 
the concentration camp. The brother- 
hood we want is a fraternity of men who 
are- equally free to accept or to reject 
our company. Without the protection 
of such qualification against mutual 
- encroachment, brotherhood would spell 


constant intervention by earnest “do-. 


gooders.” Without equal access to 
means of self-development, fraternity 
would be a poor thing indeed; it would 
be odiousness anointed with the unction 
of presumption. Free men who are 
equalized as to benefits and are not un- 
equalized as to burdens—they alone are 
brothers in any sense that is honorific. 
Freedom makes brotherhood tolerable, 
and equality makes it possible for civi- 
lized men. 


Equality and the birth of “ideology” 


This is sufficient to suggest with what 
strategy ideals must be handled to pre- 
vent their occasioning the most unideal 
outcome. It is thus that idealism es- 
capes ideology. But the illustrations 
which we have used face us now with 
a predicament, the central predicament 
indeed of all personal development and 
the keystone of our national destiny. 
Our classic temple .of justice, housing 
the Supreme Court at Washington, has 
overt it graven in stone this maxim: 
“Equal justice under law.” That em- 
phasizes our thesis concerning equality 


more than will appear at first glance. 
Justice enshrines the root word “ius” 
which itself connotes “equality,” and 
law is addressed to equal treatment of 
all who come under it. So the maxim 
comes close to saying “equal equality 
under equality.” The etymological pleo-- 
nasm, not uncommon wherever men try 
to articulate first things, but emphasizes 
the predicament which arises from the 
fact—the simplest of all facts—that 
men are not equal. 

Actual inequality would be less trou- 
blesome if only men could eventually 
be made equal, which Rousseau consid- 
ered the objective of legislation. Next, 
however, to the certainty that men are 
not equal is the further fact that nobody 
can make and keep men equal. That 
impossibility might, in turn, be palliated 
if we could say with elemental sincerity 
that men ought to be equal. Even the 
obligation itself, however, is more than 
doubtful. Ought is debilitated to a 
dogma when applied to what is not and 
can never be. 

Eschewing, therefore, such debilita- 
tion, let us merely fall back upon, and 
set out from, the simple observation that 
the more concrete and commonsensical 
we make the test, the more certain it 
becomes that no two men are equal, 
ever have been equal, or ever will be 
equal. Not in strength certainly, or in 
speed or in virtue or in efficiency or in 
character or even in imagination. In 
no specifiable regard whatever are men 
equal. “There is only one time,” writes 
Lillian Smith in Killers of the Dream, 
“when men are equal and: that is when 
they are dead.” How, without reflect- 
ing on Deity, can we even say that men 
are equal “before God” when they are 
as a matter of fact not equal at all? 
What then does the equality ideal mean, 
so as not to commit us to substitute 
judgments of value for judgments’ of 
fact? Wherein does it get its demo- 
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cratic centrality and significance? How 
are we to save the strength of the 
equality ideal, in short, from the weak- 
ness of egalitarian ideology? 


Equality to discover inequalities 


As an ideal, equality is not a substan- 
tive claim; it is only a methodological 
device. And that to what end? To 
the end indeed of its very opposite. 
Equality, to put the matter bluntly, is 
. a device to ascertain the inequalities of 
men. Men are unequal, but not im- 
portantly unequal, because of color or 
lineage or language or religion. Differ- 
ential treatment based upon these otiose 
differences is unfruitful and unjust. 
Only ideology will hold that it is other- 
_ wise. But men must be treated equally, 
especially early in life; that is, they 
must be given a chance to show the 
meaningful differences that are in them. 

This chance should be an equal 
chance, as in education; it should in- 
deed be as far as possible the same 
chance in order to disclose the real dif- 
ferences. If men are not given an equal 
chance to develop their differences, 
many of the differences will never ap- 
pear. They will in fact disappear, only 
to function later as subconscious mis- 
chief—to poison all social relations with 
aggression. If men are given the 
chance, then mankind can abide the in- 
equalities thus disclosed. 

Indeed, two magnificent benefits flow 
from clear disclosure of genuine in- 
equalities among men. The one benefit 
is negative, the other positive. 


Acceptance of inequality 


The negative one is the transforma- 
tion of the aggressiveness of men, which 
flows naturally enough from the uni- 
versal observation that men who never 
get enough of the assets, and always 
get too much of the debits, seem to 
themselves to be more deserving. Such 


discrepancy clearly appears to Every- 
man as unjust. And the only proper 
response to injustice is resentment to 
begin with, and aggression to end with. 
It is hard to build a social order upon 
such psychological foundation, and it is 
impossible to maintain in peace a so- 
cial order so founded. 

Such is the very foundation in sub- 
consciousness upon which communism 
builds. The class struggle exists to 
foment and to exploit precisely this 
adverse feeling. Men take out on the 
“system” wholesale the malevolence 
which they feel but which they cannot 
in detail discharge in action. The re- 
sulting “struggle” is the writing large 
of what men cannot spell out in the 
small. On the other hánd, if a man 
has to acknowledge—and there is a 
grain of candor in every man—that he 
had his chance to develop what was in 
him, and either would not develop it or 
did not have the wherewithal to try, he 
is readied to accept his lot and to make 
the best rather than the worst out of 
his situation. Who has not known men 
to say that they too had their chance 
but did not exploit it, and so to ad- 
mit that, if they have any complaint 
coming, the complaint is against them- 


Selves? Only concrete equality of op- 


portunity grounds such feeling of whole- 
some acceptance, but it does do pre- 
cisely that. As’ Leonardo da Vinci 
copied into his notebook: 
Let him who cannot do the thing he would 
Still do what he can. To will is foolish 
Where there’s no power to do. That man, 
is wise 
Who, if he cannot, does not wish he could. 
There is this inchoate prudence in all 
men, the prudence of final acceptance. 
Such self-assessment is the beginning 
of personal responsibility, and personal 
responsibility is the beginning of wise 
acceptance. It is of enormous advan- 
tage to social order, a very propaedeutic 
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to self-respect, that men should feel in 
themselves the will to take construc- 
tively what befalls them rather than to 
project it upon other men as envy or 
upon the “system” as rebellion. This 
is the first; the negative, benefit of func- 
tional equality, the equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

It is recognition of this which leads 
Lillian Smith to declare: 


We in America—and men across the 
earth—have trapped ourselves with that 
word equality, which is inapplicable to the 
genus man. I wish we would forget it. 
Stop its use in our country. Let the Com- 
munists have it. It isn’t fit for men who 
fling their dreams across the skies. It is 
fit only for a leveling down of man- 
kind... . ` 

Democracy’s virtue and strength lie in 
its willingness to make room for all men 
however different they are and to provide 
full opportunity for their growth, permit- 
ting each to develop along the lines of his 
potentialities as an individual. Democracy 
gives a man freedom to grow, not freedom 
to keep others from growing. ... 

Equality is a word, therefore, that has 
nothing to do with life. 
glows with life. Dignity is a word that 
gives life worth. Acceptance gives life its 
warmth. Growth is life itself. These are 
words that are made for democratic tongues 
to say.* 


Equal opportunity to develop unequal 
talents . 


Stating the same moral with less lin- 
guistic radicalism, the other benefit of 
strategic equality, the pogigive, is even 
greater than the negative virtue. It is 
the exploitation by themselves of what- 
ever talents men have. There never 
exists too much talent in any for the 
good of all. The final, the creative, 
the self-sustaining joy is to let one’s 

1 Lillian Smith, Killers of the Dream (New 


York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1949), 
pp. 242-43. 


But freedom 


energies out to the full, to test one’s 
powers to the limit, whatever that may 
prove to be. The fact that the limit is 
different in different men is not rele- 
vant, save as envy makes it relevant. 
And if that envy be allayed, as indi- 
cated, then each makes the best of his 
talents, whatever those talents be. The 
only way to find out what the talents 
are is to have the chance to discover 
them, the encouragement to disclose 
them, and the prompting to fulfill them. 
Society would grow narrow and co-op- 
eration stale if all men had the same 
capacities. It is the very fact of un- 
equal endowment that makes variety 
possible, and the further fact of full 
and joyous realization that makes the 
human venture robust. 

The self-sufficient joy of fulfillment 
in a democratic society prevents those 
who are superior in ability from gloat- 
ing over the lot of those less endowed. 
This same fulfillment prevents those of 
inferior ability from apology and resent- 
ment toward. those who are more fully 
equipped. And the key to both alike is, 
it now appears, the methodological de- 
vice of equal treatment for the sake of 
unequal performance. . 

It is just here that there shines for 
all its worth the American emphasis 
upon universal and free education. It 
is in the notion that education is for 
all, and for all upon the. same terms 
and to the same end, that America has 
differed, and does differ, most radically 
from other nations. The conception of 
education is not new. It was John 
Milton who described education as 
“that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.” But it has remained 
for America to insist, as a national 
policy, that what belongs to any child 
belongs to all children, for the good of 
all. 
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While America has not succeeded to 
the full in this policy, it is magnificent 
even to aim at what elsewhere has not 
been clearly conceived. American in- 
sistence on such an educational policy 
has more than all else dented the “color 
line” in America. Even segregation is 
judicially possible in American educa- 
tion only upon the showing of equal op- 
portunity. Such a condition not only 
weakens segregation but slowly abates 
all distinction based on color. That 
judicial concession portends this hu- 
mane conclusion. 


INEQUALITY A FACTOR IN DEMOCRACY 


What is needed to complete the story 
of American equality is the further ob- 
servation that hardly anybody is su- 
perior in all regards, or inferior through- 
out. A democratic society proceeds 
upon the assumption, verifiable enough 
in observation, that one who is inferior 
in physical strength may be superior in 
courage, or one who is inferior in im- 


agination may be superior in persever- 


ance. This makes it possible for each 
to get what he craves, an earned defer- 
ence for his own demonstrated superi- 
ority; and it makes it possible for so- 
ciety to get what all require, the un- 
earned increment of variety. l 
Democratic leadership, therefore, with 
the deference which is its due, is nót a 
matter of all or none. Each man may 
lead in that wherein he surpasses, and 
each must follow out of deference to 
what he lacks. 
any given time each man and citizen 
stands on his own anthill of superiority, 
with a perspective which begins with 
modest self-assessment and ends with 
an unenvious, joyous view of the func- 
tional whole. The joy of self-realiza- 
tion mingles thus with the greater joy 
of participation in a society whose final 
co-operation takes the form of dynamic 
competition. It is the fulfillment of 


And as a resultant at . 


Goethe’s dream, from the summit of 
human felicity: 


reima e a st bbe could I but stand 

With a free people, and upon free land! 

Then might I to such moment of delight 

Say, “Linger with me, thou that art so 
bright!” 


The strategy of equality, not unlike 
the mythus through which every great 
ideal functions, is an extension of factu- 
ality, not its outright denial. We begin 
where we are. - It is the business of im- 
agination to supplement what is given. 
Every ideal is a precipitate of imagina- 
tion. Since where we are is always 
unsatisfactory to an animal like man. 
whose reach exceeds his grasp, imagina- 
tion is beset with the tendency to sub- 


‘stitute the best for the better, and thus 


to despoil both, by creating an ideology 
where only concrete ideals suffice. Sup- 
plementation, not substitution, is the 
genius of imaginative projection. Who- 
ever accepts this as the law of ideality 
is prepared to treat every ideal as partly 
a methodological device, a device to 
enhance rather than to depreciate that 
which is “given” in the economy of na- 
ture. 

Not so to treat every ideal is to find 
in the insistence upon a chosen ideal 
the denial of ideals that are coeval with 
it and co-honorable. As equality has 
been made to mediate and thus to allay 
the strife between liberty and fraternity, 
fulfilling both through its methodologi- 
cal fecundity, so every ideal can at once 
reduce the strife of the system of which 
it is a part and fulfill the potency of 
what it itself projects. 

Every idealist knows “the simplicity 
which lies this side of the complex,” 


‘though not every idealist can resist the 


temptation to ideology which this sim- 
plicity constitutes. It is the mission of 
dynamic idealism, the final strength of 
the American position, to know at length 
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“the simplicity which lies the other side 
of the complex.” To know this sim- 
plicity is the goal of aspiration, but such 
knowledge is arrived at by a strategy 
which only the magnanimous ever dis- 


cover and which only the patient can 
sustain. Whoever can discover it, and 
can abide the discovery, transforms his 
fate into a freedom which is self-sus- 
taining, self-corrective, and self-fulfilling. 
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freedom of the church to cultivate 
brotherliness in its own way; it was in- 


tended’ too to guarantee that the fra- 


ternity resulting should be a fraternity 
of the free. Such separation yields 
- brotherhood(s) of the like-minded 
rather than the formal bond found. in 
established churches, Citizenship fur- 
nishes the only formal bond of brother- 
liness required by democracy. . 

Both liberty and fraternity are goods 
-—~each a good when taken alone; but 
both, when taken together, are some- 
times an evil, for they do not always 
work amicably together. There are 
those who think the two ideals genu- 

: inely incompatible. Certainly at times 
they require mediation at the cross- 
roads of life if they are not to diminish 
one another. There is a third demo- 


cratic ideal, to which we now come, an. 


ideal mediatory in function. 


THE IDEAL or EQUALITY 


It is when we come to the third of 
the democratic ideals, equality, that we 
seem to pass from ideals honorifically 
pronounced to ideology dishonorifically 
intoned. This distinction does not 
maximize or even manifest itself all at 
once, nor does it remain firm. There 
is a sense in which the ideal of equality 
is as concretely based as is that of 
liberty. That sense has to do with its 
function in bridging the gap between 
the other two historic ideals of democ- 
racy. 


It is equality that saves liberty from- 


turning into license by emphasizing con- 
sideration for others as of its outer 
nature. It is equality that saves fra- 
ternity from turning into fanaticism 
by emphasizing freedom as the true 
environment of fraternalism. Without 
equality, fraternity too turns into its 
“opposite, leaving liquidation as the limit 
of a love that is required by law. 


ty 
’ 


-Tt is, howéver, when equality: is taken 


- out of this triune context and is made- 


to stand alone that it passes from an 
ideal to an ideology. It can come to 
mean, and indeed has at times come to 
represent, just the confusion . between 
judgments of value and judgments of 
fact, to which confusion the term ide- 
ology is frequently assimilated in our 
time (for example, the giving of “good” 


' rather than of “real” reasons). 


All Americans believe in liberty, and 
all believe in fraternity; not all believe 
in both at the same time. No Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, believe in equality, other 
than as it is defined by liberty. or fra- 
ternity. Equality seems to lack the 


. kinesthetic base possessed by the other 


two democratic ideals: nobody ever 
feels himself to be just equal to an- 
other. Let us, therefore, investigate 
further as to what is the relation of the 
ideal and the ideological in the Ameri- 
can doctrine of equality. 


Equality as a catalyst 


Equality clearly has a function in 
that, as we have seen, it saves liberty 
from license. License is primarily the 
appropriation of something for oneself 
at the expense of someone else. We 
hardly brand ourselves as licentious; 
others it is who say that we have mis- 
used our liberty when we have tres- 
passed on theirs. As a virtue, then, it 
is not liberty that men continually and 
justly demand; more precisely, it is 
equal liberty. Without this qualifica- 
tion, liberty is always in. danger of slid- 
ing into excess. Acceptance of the limi- 
tation thus prescribed in the name of 
equality is the surest safeguard against 
license. So deeply is this so that the 
liberty ideal advances to accept equality 
in its normal formulation rather than 
exposing itself to constant correction. 
Such accommodation is the only way 
ideality has to prevent war among its 


Pa 


. that the equality concept saves frater- 
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members. Liberty thus matures as 
“equalized access to the benefits, and 
indeed under democratic discipline ` to 
the burdens, of common life. 

True also it is, on the other hand, 


nity from fanaticism. The loving-kind- 
ness of liquidation of little brothers by 
Big Brother is a familiar outcome of 
insistence upon unmediated brotherhood 
.as an ultimate ideal. It is not fraternity 
in its naked gregariousness that civilized 
men want—that is to say, not a frater- 
nity of slaves or of men cowering in 
the concentration camp. The brother- 
hood we want is a fraternity of men who 
are equally free to accept or to reject 
our company. Without the protection 
of such - qualification against mutual 
encroachment, brotherhood would spell 


constant intervention by earnest “do-. 


gooders.” Without equal access to 
means of self-development, fraternity 
would be a poor thing indeed; it would 
be odiousness anointed with the unction 
of presumption. Free men who are 
equalized as to benefits and are not un- 
equalized as to burdens—they alone are 
brothers in any sense that is honorific. 
Freedom makes brotherhood tolerable, 
and equality makes it possible for civi- 
lized men. 


_ Equality and the birth of “ideology” 


This is sufficient to suggest with what 
strategy ideals must be handled to pre- 
vent their occasioning the most unideal 
outcome. It is thus that idealism es- 
capes ideology. But the illustrations 

' which we have used face us now with 
a predicament, the central predicament 
indeed of all personal development and 
the keystone of our national destiny. 
Our classic temple .of justice, housing 
the Supreme Court at Washington, has 
over it graven in stone this maxim: 
“Equal justice under law.” That em- 
phasizes our thesis concerning equality 
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more than will appear at first glance. 
Justice enshrines the root word “ius” 
which itself connotes “equality,” and 
law is addressed to equal treatment of 
all who come under it. So the maxim 
comes close to saying “equal equality 
under equality.” The etymological pleo- 
nasm, not uncommon wherever men try 
to articulate first things, but emphasizes 
the predicament. which arises from the 
fact—the simplest of all facts—that 
men are not equal. 

Actual inequality would be less trou- 
blesome if only men could eventually 
be made equal, which Rousseau consid- - 
ered the objective of legislation. Next, 
however, to the certainty that men are 
not equal is the further fact that nobody 
can make and keep men equal. That 
impossibility might, in turn, be palliated 
if we could say with elemental sincerity 
that men ought to be equal. Even the 
obligation itself, however, is more than 
doubtful. Ought is debilitated to a 
dogma when applied to what is not and 
can never be. 

Eschewing, therefore, such debilita- 
tion, let us merely fall back upon, and 
set out from, the simple observation that 
the more concrete and commonsensical 
we make the test, the more certain it 
becomes that no two men are equal, 
ever have been equal, or ever will be 
equal. Not in strength certainly, or in 
speed or in virtue or in efficiency or in 
character or even in imagination. In 
no specifiable regard whatever are men 
equal. “There is only one time,” writes 
Lillian Smith in Killers of the Dream, 
“when men are equal and that is when 
they are dead.” How, without reflect- 
ing on Deity, can we even say that men 
are equal “before God” when they are 
as a matter of fact not equal at all? 
What then does the equality ideal mean, 
so as not to commit us to substitute 
judgments of value for judgments’ of 
fact? Wherein does it get its demo- 
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cratic centrality and significance? How 
are we to save the strength of the 
equality ideal, in short, from the weak- 
ness of egalitarian ideology? 


Equality to discover inequalities 


As an ideal, equality is not a substan- 
tive claim; it is only a methodological 
device. And that to what end? To 
the end indeed of its very opposite. 
Equality, to put the matter bluntly, is 
. a device to ascertain the inequalities of 
men. Men are unequal, but not im- 
portantly unequal, because of color or 
lineage or language or religion. Differ- 
ential treatment based upon these otiose 
differences is unfruitful and unjust. 
Only ideology will hold that it is other- 
_ wise. But men must be treated equally, 
especially early in life; that is, they 
must be given a chance to show the 
meaningful differences that are in them. 

This chance should be an equal 
chance, as in education; it should in- 
deed be as far as possible the same 
chance in order to disclose the real dif- 
ferences. If men are not given an equal 
chance to develop their differences, 
many of the differences will never ap- 
pear. They will in fact disappear, only 
to function later as subconscious mis- 
chief—to poison all social relations with 
aggression. If men are given the 
chance, then mankind can abide the in- 
equalities thus disclosed. 

Indeed, two magnificent benefits flow 
from clear disclosure of genuine in- 
equalities among men. The one benefit 
is negative, the other positive. 


Acceptance of inequality 


The negative one is the transforma- 
tion of the aggressiveness of men, which 
flows naturally enough from the uni- 
versal observation that men who never 
get enough of the assets, and always 
get too much of the debits, seem to 
themselves to be more deserving. Such 


discrepancy clearly appears to Every- 
man as unjust. And the only proper 
response to injustice is resentment to 
begin with, and aggression to end with. 
It is hard to build a social order upon 
such psychological foundation, and it is 
impossible to maintain in peace a so- 
cial order so founded. 

Such is the very foundation in sub- 
consciousness upon which communism 
builds. The class struggle exists to 
foment and to exploit precisely this 
adverse feeling. Men take out on the 
“system” wholesale the malevolence 
which they feel but which they cannot 
in detail discharge in action. The re- 
sulting “struggle” is the writing large 
of what men cannot spell out in the 
small. On the other hand, if a man 
has to acknowledge—and there is a 
grain of candor in every man—that he 
had his chance to develop what was in 
him, and either would not develop it or 
did not have the wherewithal to try, he 
is readied to accept his lot and to make 
the best rather than the worst out of 
his situation. Who has not known men 
to say that they too had their chance 
but did not exploit it, and so to ad- 
mit that, if they have any complaint 
coming, the complaint is against them- 
selves? Only concrete equality of op- 
portunity grounds such feeling of whole- 
some acceptance, but it does do pre- 
cisely that. As- Leonardo da Vinci 
copied into his notebook: 

Let him who cannot do the thing he would 

Still do what he can. To will is foolish 

Where there’s no power to do. That man. 
1s Wise 

Who, if he cannot, does not wish he could. 

There is this inchoate prudence in all 

men, the prudence of final acceptance. 

Such self-assessment is the beginning 
of personal responsibility, and personal 
responsibility is the beginning of wise 
acceptance. It is of enormous advan- 
tage to social order, a very propaedeutic 
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to self-respect, that men should feel in 
themselves the will to take construc- 
tively what befalls them rather than to 
project it upon other men as envy or 
upon the “system” as rebellion. This 
is the first, the negative, benefit of func- 
tional equality, the equality of oppor- 
tunity. . 

It is recognition of this which leads 
Lillian Smith to declare: 


We in America—and men across the 
earth—have trapped ourselves with that 
word equality, which is inapplicable to the 
genus man. I wish we would forget it. 
Stop its use in our country. Let the Com- 
munists have it. It isn’t fit for men who 
fling their dreams across the skies. It is 
fit only for a leveling down of man- 
kind.... 

Democracy’s virtue and strength lie in 
its willingness to make room for all men 
however different they are and to provide 
full opportunity for their growth, permit- 
ting each to develop along the lines of his 
potentialities as an individual. Democracy 
gives a man freedom to grow, not freedom 
to keep others from growing... . 

Equality is a word, therefore, that has 
nothing to do with life. 
glows with life. Dignity is a word that 
gives life worth. Acceptance gives life its 
warmth. Growth is life itself. These are 
words that are made for democratic tongues 
to say. 


Equal opportunity to develop unequal 
talents ; 


Stating the same moral with less lin- 
guistic radicalism, the other benefit of 
strategic equality, the pogigive, is even 
greater than the negative Virtue. It is 
the exploitation by themselves of what- 
ever talents men have. 
exists too much talent in any for the 
good of all. ‘he final, the creative, 
the self-sustaining joy is to let one’s 

1 Lillian Smith, Killers of the Dream (New 


York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1949), 
pp. 242-43. 


But freedom 


There never - 


energies out to the full, to test one’s 
powers to the limit, whatever that may 
prove to be. The fact that the limit is 
different in different men is not rele- 
vant, save as envy makes it relevant. 
And if that envy be allayed, as indi- 
cated, then each makes the best of his 
talents, whatever those talents be. The 
only way to find out what the talents 
are is to have the chance to discover 
them, the encouragement to disclose 
them, and the prompting to fulfill them. 
Society would grow narrow and co-op- 
eration stale if all men had the same 
capacities. It is the very fact of un- 
equal endowment that makes variety 
possible, and. the further fact of full 
and joyous realization that makes the 
human venture robust. 

The self-sufficient joy of fulfillment 
in a democratic society prevents those 
who are superior in ability from gloat- 
ing over the lot of those less endowed. 
This same fulfillment prevents those of 
inferior ability from apology and resent- 
ment toward those who are more fully 
equipped. And the key to both alike is, 
it now appears, the methodological de- 
vice of equal treatment for the sake of 
unequal performance. 

It is just here that there shines for 
all its wőrth the American emphasis 
upon universal and free education. It 
is in the notion that education is for 
all, and for all upon the. same terms 
and to the same end, that America has 
differed, and does differ, most radically 
from other nations. The conception of 
education is not new. It was John 
Milton who described education as 
“that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously all 
the offices, both private and public, of 
peace.and war.” But it has remained 
for America to insist, as a national 
policy, that what belongs to any child 
belongs to all children, for the good of 
all. 
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While America has not succeeded to 
- the full in this policy, it is magnificent 
even to aim at what elsewhere has not 
been clearly conceived. American in- 
sistence on such an educational policy 
has more than all else dented the “color 
line” in America. Even segregation is 
judicially possible in American educa- 
tion only upon the showing of equal op- 
portunity. Such a condition not only 
weakens segregation but slowly abates 
all distinction based on color. That 
judicial concession portends this hu- 
mane conclusion. 


INEQUALITY A Factor IN DEMOCRACY 


What is needed to complete the story 
of American equality is the further ob- 
servation that hardly anybody is su- 
perior in all regards, or inferior through- 
out. A democratic society proceeds 
upon the assumption, verifiable enough 
in observation, that one who is inferior 
in physical strength may be superior in 
courage, or one who is inferior in im- 


agination may be superior in persever-- 


ance. This makes it possible for each 
to get what he craves, an earned defer- 
ence for his own demonstrated superi- 
ority; and it makes it possible for so- 
ciety to get what all require, the un- 
earned increment of variety. 
Democratic leadership, therefore, with 
the deference which is its due, is not a 
matter of all or none. Each man may 
lead in that wherein he surpasses, and 
each must follow out of deference to 
what he lacks. 
any given time each man and citizen 
stands on his own anthill of superiority, 
with a perspective which begins with 
modest self-assessment and ends with 
an unenvious, joyous view of the func- 
tional whole. The joy of self-realiza- 
tion mingles thus with the greater joy 
of participation in a society whose final 
co-operation takes the form of dynamic 
competition. It is the fulfillment of 


And as a resultant at . 


Goethe’s dream, from the summit of 
human felicity: 


spot tin week a tenets’ could I but stand 

With a free people, and upon free land! 

Then might I to such moment of delight 

Say, “Linger with me, thou that art so 
bright!” 


The strategy of equality, not unlike 
the mythus through which every great 
ideal functions, is an extension of factu- 
ality, not its outright denial. We begin 
where we are. - It is the business of im- 
agination to supplement what is given. 
Every ideal is a precipitate of imagina- 
tion. Since where we are is always 
unsatisfactory to an animal like man. 
whose reach exceeds his grasp, imagina- 
tion is beset with the tendency to sub- 


‘stitute the best for the better, and thus 


to despoil both, by creating an ideology 
where only concrete ideals suffice. Sup- 
plementation, not substitution, is the 
genius of imaginative projection. Who- 
ever accepts this as the law of ideality 
is prepared to treat every ideal as partly 
a methodological device, a device to 
enhance rather than to depreciate that 
which is “given” in the economy of na- 
ture. 

Not so to treat every ideal is to find 
in the insistence upon a chosen ideal 
the denial of ideals that are coeval with 
it and co-honorable. As equality has 
been made to mediate and thus to allay 
the strife between liberty and fraternity, 
fulfilling both through its methodologi- 
cal fecundity, so every ideal can at once 
reduce the strife of the system of which 
it is a part and fulfill the potency of 
what it itself projects. 

Every idealist knows “the simplicity 
which lies this side of the complex,” 


‘though not every idealist can resist the 


temptation to ideology which this sim- 
plicity constitutes. It is the mission of 
dynamic idealism, the final strength of 
the American position, to know at length 
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“the simplicity which lies the other side 
of the complex.” To know this sim- 
plicity is the goal of aspiration, but such 
knowledge is arrived at by a strategy 
which only the magnanimous ever dis- 


cover and which only the patient can 
sustain. Whoever can discover it, and 
can abide the discovery, transforms his 
fate into a freedom which is self-sus- 
taining, self-corrective, and self-fulfilling. 
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The Military Aid Program 


By STANLEY L. Scorr 


Y his message of May 24, 1951, 
the President recommended to the 
Congress a Mutual Security Program 
as “another vital step along the road to 
real security and lasting peace.” This 
program recognizes that: our national 
security depends upon the security of 
all the free nations of the world, and em- 
bodies proposals for military, economic, 
and technical assistance to these na- 
tions so as to enable them better to 
make their national contributions to the 
collective security of the free world. 


EXISTING PROGRAMS 


The mutual security legislation is the 
natural outgrowth of the assistance pro- 
grams of the United States in the post- 


war world. When the real postwar in-. 


tentions of the Kremlin Politburo be- 
came evident through the Communist 
guerrilla warfare in Greece and through 
Moscow pressure on Turkey in connec- 
tion with the Straits, the Kars-Ardahan, 
and other questions, President Truman 
in March 1947 enunciated the Truman 
Doctrine of “support to free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion.” The programs provided in 1947 
and 1948 for economic and military 
support of these countries proved to be 
remarkably successful. “Their marked 
success was early visible proof that with 
assistance from the United States, such 
countries could withstand Soviet pres- 
sures. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the country 


called the Marshall plan, was designed 
to assist Europe to establish economic 
stability. As the Marshall plan oper- 
ated, however, the peace of the world 
was once again threatened by internal 
subversion and external aggression. In 
1949 the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program was instituted through the en- 
actment of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, which provided military aid 
to our partners in collective security. It 
was clearly enunciated in this legisla- 
tion that economic recovery “must be 
given clear priority.” 

These programs, together with Point 
Four or the International Development 
Program, have functioned side by side. 
Now, in 1951, we have gone far toward 
placing the economies of our partners on 
a-sound basis. Unfortunately, however, 
the menace of aggression has grown, 
and this has been recognized in the 
President’s message. The proposed Mu- 
tual Security Program would go beyond 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
and be designed 


to strengthen the individual and collective 
defenses of the free world, to develop their 
resources in the interest of their security 
and independence and the national interest 


~ of the United States and to facilitate the 


economies were so weakened by the de- - 


struction and havoc wreaked upon them 
by World War II that there was little 
prospect for early recovery without as- 
sistance from the United States. The 
European Recovery Program, commonly 
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effective participation of these countries in 
the United Nations system for collective 
security. 


Economic recovery having been 
achieved in the main (although the de- 
gree of recovery varies from country to 
country), economic assistance is no 
longer to be accorded a clear priority. 
Rather, it now has a supporting func- 
tion in recognition of the fact that only 
a nation with a strong economy can 
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_support its share of the burden of build- 
ing the defenses of the area in which it 
is located, and can maintain a will to 
fight on the part of its people, who thus 
have a stake in the present and a hope 
for the future. 

Congress now has before it this new 
program which combines in a single 
piece of legislation all types of assist- 
ance which can and should be furnished 
by the United States to enable the free 
world to exist. In view of the increased 
role which the military type of assist- 
ance is to play, it becomes pertinent to 
examine the nature and the achieve- 
ments of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program which will shortly become the 
Mutual Security Program. 


THE SECURITY PROBLEM 


In its broad aspects, the main security 
problem facing the free countries of the 
world remains unchanged. 

Until November 1950, the postwar 
Communist military expansion had taken 
place through national rebel forces such 
as the Greek guerrillas, the North Ko- 
reans, the Viet Minh, and the Huk- 
balahaps. Chinese Communist interven- 
tion in Korea under joint Sino-Soviet 
direction demonstrated that to achieve 
‘a desired objective, the Communist 
leadership would employ whatever force 
was necessary. The occupation of 
Tibet is the most recent confirmation 
of Communist intentions. 

During the past year, the over-all 
Soviet military capabilities have in- 
creased materially. Although the So- 
viet Army maintained about constant 
its strength of 2.5 million and 175 divi- 
sions, re-equipment and intensive train- 
ing have raised its level of combat 
efficiency. The Soviet Navy and Air 
_ Force have been materially strength- 
ened through the addition of quantities 
of advanced-type submarines (incorpo- 
rating the features of the German type 


XXI and its “Snorkel”) and fighter and 
bomber aircraft. Atomic weapons are 
being readied at a feverish pace. 

The most significant gains in military 
strength have occurred in the European 
satellite armies, which have added a 
number of divisions and increased their 
numerical strength about 25 per cent. 
Also, extensive training and major re- 
equipment with Soviet matériel have 
converted into excellent fighting divi- 
sions units which a year ago were rela- 
tively ineffective. Jet aircraft are being 
introduced into the satellite air forces 
in increasing quantities. 


BUILDING COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE 


To achieve security in Europe, there 
must be combat-ready forces, military 
production capabilities, and the will to 
resist. Substantial strides are being 
made in all three areas. . 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation’ (NATO) is striving for mazi- 
mum strength and efficiency through 
the creation of balanced collective forces 
based on an integrated plan for defense 
of the NATO area. General Eisen- 
hower, as the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe (SACEUR), has al- 
ready assumed command of the initial 
country contributions of these forces. 
The main element of these is now the 
troops of the occupying powers in Ger- 
many and Austria. Contributions made 
by other NATO countries, plus the 
early build-up of the American com- 
ponent to six divisions, will provide a . 
significant force and visible proof of 
the determination of the NATO mem- 
bers to provide the additional units re- 
quired by the strategic plans which have 
already been approved. Concurrently, 
the subordinate command structure un- 
der SACEUR is fleshing itself out to 
operational readiness, and the provision 
of the additional forces needed is un- 
der urgent consideration by the NATO 
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countries. We expect the deterrent ef- 
fect of the present Western superiority 
in atomic weapons to provide the time 
for this rearmament. 

The equipping of the forces needed 
by NATO defense plans is a task be- 
yond the capacity of western Europe 
because of both the size of the task and 
the time available. European military 
production is gradually being stepped 
up, but it is unable to do all of the 
formidable task which needs to be done 
in the next few years. The Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program (MDAP), the 
strong left arm of American foreign 
policy, is undertaking to meet the most 
urgent of the remaining deficiencies. 

The main ingredients of the will to 
resist are belief in the cause and confi- 
dence that strength adequate to do the 
‘ job can be created. The diminishing 
strength of Communist party groups 
and the general readiness to accept the 
needed heavier rearmament programs 
give evidence of the upsurge of western 
European morale. 


CEND-ITEM” GRANT PROGRAMS 


. ‘Military assistance under the. Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act takes several 
forms, of which the most important is 
the supply, on a grant basis, of military 
“hardware,” or “end-items,” ready for 
issue to troops. The types, the quan- 
tities, and the priorities of such de- 
liveries-to each recipient country are 
directly related to the forces contributed 
under NATO defense plans and to the 
tasks assigned those forces. For non- 
NATO countries, the grants are directly 
related to the security needs of each 
country’s role in the defense against 
Communist expansion, and to United 
States national and military policy. 
The development each year of the 
list of “hardware” to be provided each 
country is one of the most complex 
of the administrative operations under 


MDAP. This list is prepared by the 
receiving country on the basis of guid- 
ance furnished by the Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group (MAAG) in the 
country. The country is told: 

1. Which of the front-line combat 


forces and essential service troops are 


eligible to be equipped and which rear- 
area defense or service troops are not. 

2. What equipment shortages, such as 
clothing, administrative items, and other 
“soft goods,” must be supplied by the 
country. ~ 

3. That the equipment needs for a 
troop -unit to be activated can be in- 
cluded only if the country has pro- 
vided the necessary parallel action in 
its own budget, personnel procurement, 
and similar plans. 

4. What types of equipment are ap- 
propriate or inappropriate in the light 
of the role of the forces to be equipped, 
or of the technical and physical ca- 
pacity of the forces to maintain and 
effectively utilize the material. 

Each country’s equipment needs are 
thoroughly screened on the basis of 
these and other criteria by the MAAG, ~ 
and, in Europe, additionally by the 
Joint American Military Advisory Group 
(JAMAG) which co-ordinates the lists 
on a NATO-wide basis. After review 


in the Department of Defense, a seg- 


ment of the country list appropriate to 
the country priority and to its own un- 
dertakings is adjusted, first within the 
framework of the world-wide program 
requested by the President, and second 
within the framework of the program 
authorized and appropriated for by the 
Congress. After review of each program 
in the Department of State for consist- 
ency with United States foreign policy, 
the list is forwarded to the appropriate 
Service Department for shipment from 
stocks or from the production pipe line, 
or for procurement action. A final con- 
trol stops shipment of equipment if the 
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unit for which it was intended has not 
been activated. 


Arp To INCREASE COUNTRY 
MILITARY PRODUCTION 


The fiscal year 1950 and 1951 MDA 
programs each included appropriations 
(totaling about $500 million) to assist 
in increasing European military produc- 
tion through Additional Military Pro- 
duction (AMP) projects. Each of these 
projects was expected to father a pro- 
duction project with an end-item value 
many times the value of the American 
dollar -contribution. The concept of 
AMP was that the fractional American 


contribution would, through elimination ` 


of some bottlenecks such as lack of ma- 
terials or essential machine tools, permit 
the utilization of otherwise idle Euro- 
pean production capacities. Each proj- 
ect was screened in considerable detail 
in terms of military suitability, technical 
feasibility, availability of patents and 
licenses, availability of labor, technical 
skills, and production resources, and 
“ other factors. 

This screening and approval process 
has proved to be quite involved. For 
this and other reasons, AMP has not 
proved to be a success. The assistance 
granted as of May 31, 1951 totaled 
about $26 million having an anticipated 
production value of $321 million. Al- 
though the ratio of dollar input to out- 
put is good, it is evident, when the total 
problem of meeting the equipment de- 
ficiencies of the required NATO forces 
is considered, that there is much left to 
-be done. i 

This and other United States efforts 
to- spur European production have so 
, far not achieved the magnitude of pro- 
duction hoped for. There is some feel- 
ing among United States planners that 
the end-item equipment programs are 
encduraging the countries to await sup- 


ply of their deficiencies through the 
grant programs rather than through in- 


- creasing their own military production. 


New policies designed to encourage in- 
creased production are continually un- 
der study; and during the last quarter 
of fiscal 1951, aid allocations amount- 
ing to about $144 million were made on 
the basis of broad production program 
undertakings, rather than on an indi- 
vidual project basis.. It is estimated 
that this assistance will produce mili- 
tary equipment valued at about $5,800 
million. 

Under the proposed fiscal 1952 legis- 
lation, grants would be made in accord- 
ance with this new policy. Programs 
would be generated through Economic 
Cooperation Administration machinery, 
with Defense Department review of 
military aspects. It is hoped, too, that 
the scope of this assistance can be con- 
siderably expanded through simplifying 
approval procedures. 


TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


_ MDAP sees its task to be not merely 
the supplying of equipment deficiencies, 
but also the development of the units 
furnished with such equipment into 
combat-ready forces. For this reason, 
training programs are a vital element of 
MDAP. Training is provided not only 
in proper operation and maintenance of 


matériel, but also in tactical doctrine 


for its correct employment. Independ- 
ent of matériel programs, country per- 
sonnel are trained in United States 
service schools in general’ operational, 
logistical, and staff functions pertaining 
to all segments and all levels of field 
forces. 

MDAP training services usually take 
one of four forms: formal courses of in- 
struction in United States service schools 
in the United States or abroad; mobile 
training teams giving on-the-ground in- 
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struction; technical assistance by in- 
dustry representatives in the operation 
and maintenance of technically complex 
equipment; ‘or the provision of training 
films, manuals, mock-ups, and similar 
materials. A less formal, but very im- 
portant, aspect of MDAP training is 
the advisory assistance given country 
authorities in matters such as prepara- 
tion of training programs, establishment 
of more efficient supply accounting pro- 
cedures, and development of proved 
personnel systems. 

Among the principal Jdriniseauive 
objectives of training programs is the 
selection of individuals with a high in- 
structor potential, so that they may be 
in turn used extensively in country 
training programs. A second is to time- 
phase the training of personnel in cor- 
rect relation to the deliveries of the 
matériel to troops. . 

_ The scope of the training activities is 

apparent in the fact that as of June 30, 
1951, approximately 14,000 individuals 
had completed or were undergoing 
formal courses, and 126 mobile training 
teams had completed or were engaged 
in training tasks. These training ac- 
complishments have resulted in the 
training of additional thousands in the 
recipient countries. 


REIMBURSABLE AID 


The MDA Act authorizes eligible na- 
tions to purchase equipment from the 
United States Government. The eligible 
nations are: those already eligible for 
grant aid; those joined with the United 
States in a “collective defense and re- 
gional arrangement,” such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty or the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; and 
any other nation not eligible to join a 
collective defense and regional arrange- 
ment with the United States, but whose 
ability to-defend itself or to participate 


in the defense of the area of which it is 
a part is important to the security of the 
United States. Under this last head- 
ing, Australia, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Union of South Africa have been de- 
clared eligible. Requests for purchase 
are screened in terms of the United 
States military, political, and economic 
objectives in the area in which the re- 
questing nation is located. 

This phase of MDAP is of particular 
importance to Canada, which, following 
her World War II policy, pays in full 
for all equipment received from the 
United States. Canada is now in the 
process of completely replacing the 
equipment of her Army units with 
United States equipment. This pro- 
gram is permitting Canada to make an 
equipment contribution to NATO re- 
armament through provision of the re- 
placed British-type matériel on a grant 
basis to NAT countries requesting it. 

This aspect of MDAP is also impor- 
tant to Latin American countries, which 
are now able to purchase maintenance 
spare parts and ammunition for United 
States equipment acquired in World 
War II. It has also permitted these 
countries to increase their capabilities 
for contribution to hemispheric defense 
by purchase of additional matériel. For 
example, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
have each purchased two light cruisers 
under this authority. 

As of August 31, 1951 a total of 787 
requests for purchases received from 48 
foreign governments had been approved 
or withdrawn or were still under consid- 
eration. Of the total requests received, 
370 had been funded with a value of 
$250.6 million, which represents perhaps 
26 per cent of the value of all the re- 
quests mentioned. . 

The reimbursable aid provision will 
undoubtedly play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the future. As the scale 
of grant programs is reduced, countries 
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will find it necessary to augment their 
. holdings of United States matériel, and 
to obtain spare parts and ammunition 
for these holdings, through purchases. 


WASHINGTON ORGANIZATION 
ror MDAP 


North Korean aggression and Chinese 
Communist: intervention in Korea con- 
firmed the need for increased integra- 
tion and more direct application of 
United States assistance programs of 
all types to the increasingly grave se- 
curity problem facing the free nations. 
By the beginning of 1951 a more tightly 
knit co-ordination for this purpose had 
been established in Washington. 


On December 19, 1950 the President | 


approved an interdepartmental agree- 
ment which. provided for the assign- 
ment, within each agency concerned, of 
all matters pertaining to international 
security affairs to a top official. The 
agencies concerned are the Departments 
of State, the Treasury, and Defense, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
and the Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President. These officers, desig- 
nated by and directly responsible to the 
heads of their agencies, formed the In- 
ternational Security Affairs Committee 
(ISAC). The Department of State 
member, the Director of International 
Security Affairs, was made responsible 
for interdepartmental co-ordination of 
such affairs, acting on behalf of the 
Secretary of State and exercising his re- 
sponsibility for the government as a 
whole. 
ISAC has established five working sub- 
committees as-follows: the Foreign Aid 
Committee (FAC), responsible for mat- 
ters pertaining to direct military aid; 
the Political-Military Group (PMG), 
for international security matters such 
as NATO; the Defense Production 
Group (DPG) for European military 


production assistance; the Financial 
and Economic Group (FEG) for the ` 
financial and economic aspects of Eu- 
ropean security problems; and the Pub- 
lic Information Committee (PIC) for 
fostering the European will to resist 
and supporting the necessary: informa- 
tion services. 


Tue U. S. FIELD ORGANIZATION 


On the country level, the pattern of 


` MDAP administration has not changed. 


A Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) is responsible to the Ambas- 
sador for broad policy matters, and to. 
military superiors for technical adminis- 
tration of the aid program in accordance 
with military objectives. In close co- 
ordination with country authorities, the 
MAAG works out the material needs of 
the country forces, recommends priori- 
ties, sees to the provision of essential 
training, and observes receipt, distribu- 
tion, utilization, and maintenance of 
equipment received. MAAG functions 
may vary somewhat between countries, 
depending on the country requirements. 
They may include a function as broad 
as that of furnishing training assistance 
to units as far down as the battalion 
level. In European countries, the ECA 
mission processes and administers Ad- 
ditional Military Production assistance, 
submitting the projects to the MAAG 
for review of the military aspects. 

The chiefs of the MAAG and the 
ECA mission, with the Ambassador and 
under his leadership, form a team re- 
sponsible for co-ordination of all as- - 
pects of United States assistance to the 
country rearmament program. 

In Europe, a’ United States regional 
body, the European Coordinating Com- 
mittee (ECC), has been set up to co- 
ordinate United States assistance activi- 
ties and integrate the political, eco- 
nomic, and production aspects of United 
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States participation in NATO. The 
ECC comprises the United States mem- 
ber of the Council of Deputies, the ECA 
Special Representative in Europe, and 
the United States Military Representa- 
tive in Europe (at present the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Forces, 
Europe). The United States representa- 
tives on the NATO Defense Production 
Board and the Finance and Economic 
Board are closely associated with ECC, 
and effective liaison ‘is also maintained 
between ECC and the United States 
element in SHAPE (Supreme Head- 
` quarters, Allied Powers, Europe). 

On the regional level, the co-ordina- 
tion of the military aid programs for 
NATO countries is accomplished through 
the Joint American Military Advisory 
Group (JAMAG), which is the regional 
staff agency for the United States Mili- 
tary Representative in Europe. 

Under the fiscal 1952 concept of 
pointing the bulk of United States as- 
sistance directly or indirectly at re- 
armament, the tight integration of the 
aid programs through ECC will be an 
increasingly important factor. 


THE ‘BILATERAL AGREEMENT 


Under the provisions of the MDA 
Act, grant aid is extended to an eligible 
country only after the United States re- 
ceives a request for assistance, and a 
bilateral agreement is signed. The 
original agreements with recipient coun- 
tries, most of which were signed in 
January 1950, have continued valid 
for subsequent MDAP authorizations. 
They are all substantially the same. 

The principal provisions of each bi- 
lateral agreement are as follows: agree- 
ment to use equipment received only in 
furtherance of the purposes of the MDA 
Act; restrictions against retransfer with- 
out United States agreement; agreement 


to undertake security measures needed . 


for classified information; and agree- 
ment to receive a MAAG. 

Although not required by the MDA 
Act, such a bilateral agreement is, as a 
matter of policy, entered into with each 
country which receives reimbursable as- 
sistance. . 


ExistInc MDA PROGRAMS 


By January 1, 1951, appropriations 
for MDAP had been made for each of 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951, and, be- 
cause of the need for faster rearmament 
after North Korean aggression, a sup- 
plemental appropriation for fiscal 1951. 
The amounts appropriated are as fol- 


- lows: 
FY 1950 $1,314,010,000 
FY 1951 Regular 1,222,500,000 
FY 1951 Supplemental 4,000,000,000 
Total $6,536,510,000 


The amounts which are being utilized 
for direct grant assistance (matériel and 
training; the remaining amounts are for 
AMP and administrative expenses) are, 
by title: 


Title I (European NATO 
countries) $5,128,982,696 
Title II (Greece, Turkey, and 
Tran) 538,357,533 
Title HI (Philippines, Korea, 
Indochina, Indonesia, 
Formosa, Thailand, 
Burma) 519,969,016 
Total $6,187 ,309,245 


In terms of the major items of equip- 
ment which will ultimately be. shipped 
under the above programs, the United 
States will supply: 12,300 tanks and 
combat vehicles; 3,725 aircraft; 380 
vessels; 13,100 artillery and naval guns; 
82,000 motor transport vehicles. The 
delivery of all the material under these 
programs will involve the transportation 
of approximately five million measure- 
ment tons. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Under the initial MDA programs, it 


` -was possible to make deliveries of equip- 


ment from excess stocks preserved from 
World War II. When the excess cup- 
board grew bare, it became necessary to 
draw upon new production, which was 
at the same time attempting to meet 
the increased requirements for American 
forces. As production shifts into high 
gear, the current substantial rate of de- 
liveries will become a mighty outpour- 
ing from the arsenal of democracy. By 
June 30, 1951, deliveries totaling 1.6 
million measurement tons’ had been 


made, and included: 4,480 tanks and. 


combat vehicles; 906 aircraft; 188 ves- 
sels; 2,930 artillery and naval guns; 
18,800 motor transport vehicles. 

In terms of armed forces, the follow- 
ing accomplishments during the period 
October 1, 1950 to March 31, 1951 are 
typical of those which have been made 
possible by MDAP. The Belgian Army 
has been able to activate eight new bat- 
talions, The ability of Denmark to 
arm its reserves has increased by ap- 
proximately. 30 per cent. France has 
under way the re-equipment of five di- 

` visions and the activation of five addi- 
tional divisions to be ready by the end 
of 1951. Furthermore, a number of 
new antiaircraft battalions have been 
activated. Similar accomplishments can 
be cited for the other MDAP recipients. 


That country efforts and American. 


assistance are increasing the will of the 
European peoples to resist Communist 
aggression from without or boring from 
within is evidenced in part by the 
substantial losses in Communist party 
strengths which have occurred. ‘These 
range from a 30 per cent loss in France 
between 1946 and 1950 and a 31 per 
cent loss in Italy between 1948 and 
1950 to 65 and 63 per cent respectively 
in Belgium and Denmark between 1946 
and 1950. 


Tue MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Chinese Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea and the continued expansion of 
Communist world-wide military capa- 
bilities indicate that the free countries 
must accelerate provision of the deter- 
rent power which can replace atomic 
superiority should the latter be lost. 

The solution recommended to Con- 
gress by the President calls, in part, for 
increased amounts of grant aid to meet 
some of the greater demands for equip- 
ment at an accelerated schedule of force 
activations. The solution also calls for 
diversion of part of United States eco- 
nomic aid from economic, recovery, 
which has now been sitbstantially 
achieved, to direct assistance of coun- 
try military production programs. The 
balance of the economic aid would be of 
a more general nature, but devoted to 
those segments of the country economy 
most vital to the defense effort. The 
proposed 1952 programs are as follows 
(in millions of dollars): 








Military Economic 
Europe $5,293 $1,675 
Near East and North 
Africa 415 125 
Asia 555 375 
Latin America — 40 © 22 
Totals $6,303 $2,197 


Except for the accelerated pace, mili- 
tary aid programs for European coun- 
tries will have the same general char- 
acter as heretofore. 


THE 1952 PROGRAM IN OTHER AREAS 


In the Near East and North Africa 
area, the military program is designed 
mainly for the continuation of assist- 
ance under the existing Greek, Turkish, 
and Iranian programs. This assistance 
will increase the capabilities of these 
countries to defeat guerrilla activities 
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inside their borders (thus far not a 
problem in Turkey) and to repel or de- 
lay attack from outside their borders. 
Should the need arise, funds might also 
be used for grant aid to the Arab states 
and Israel. 

In Southeast Asia, free nations forces 
are currently engaged in countering 
Communist expansion in several coun- 
_ tries, and require material aid in sup- 
port of their efforts. In Indochina, 
French forces and the newly developing 
forces of the Associated States are eù- 
gaged in full combat with the Commu- 
nist forces of the Viet Minh, aided from 
Communist China. In the Philippines, 
government forces are attempting to 
eliminate the terroristic activities of the 
Hukbalahaps. The 1952 program is 


intended to aid these operations and . 


otherwise to strengthen anti-Communist 
forces in Southeast Asia. 
Increasing Soviet military capabilities, 
_ especially in the field of submarine op- 
erations, make it essential that. improve- 
ments be made in the defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere. The Latin Ameri- 
can states can make valuable contribu- 
tions to those defenses, given assistance 


in rehabilitating United States matériel. 


on hand and in meeting important de- 
ficiencies. Grant aid for these purposes 
to countries willing and able to provide 
forces for hemispheric defense tasks will 
benefit the United States in releasing 


forces from such tasks for use else- 
where. 


THE PROSPECT 


That our rearmament programs will 
put a strain on the resources of the 
United States and the other free na- 
tions is obvious., Yet the scale of this 
effort is far short of that which would 
be required by the outbreak of a 
world conflict. The economic recovery 
achieved in the West, coupled: with 
American assistance, should permit ef- 
fective rearmament without jeopardiz- 
ing the economic well-being of partici- 
pating nations. And, unless estimates 
of Soviet intentions and capabilities 
alter materially, Americans will not find 
their way of life unbearably affected. 

Until the Kremlin abandons its policy 
of aggressive imperialism, the only al- 
ternative to the present rearmament 
programs would be the blood, sweat, 
and tears of a third world war. In the 


` face of that prospect, the West must 


quickly develop and maintain the neces- 
sary deterring and defensive military 
forces. Forces adequate to counter 
those which can be mustered by the 
totalitarian Communist states will re- 
quire the collective effort of all the free 
nations. American military aid pro- 
grams must, for the next few years, con- 
tinue to be an essential part of that 
effort. 


Major General Stanley L. Scott, Eng.D., Washington, D. C., as Director of the Office 
of Military Assistance, Department of Defense, from May 1950 directed and co-ordinated 
the military phase of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. Commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant of Engineers in 1916, he has held a variety of troop and staf positions, and 
assignments in the Army river and harbor-organization. He served in World Wars I and 
IT, and was recenily assigned to command the Engineer Center, Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 


Point Four: The Maturing of a Policy 


By Henry GARLAND BENNETT 


(FNHE March 1950 issue of Tue 

ANNALS, devoted entirely to the 
subject “Aiding Underdeveloped Areas 
Abroad,” has always stood in my mind 
as a kind of Preparatory Commission 
Report. To all of us engaged in de- 
veloping and administering the Point 
Four Program, it has served as a touch- 


stone of sound analysis, provocative dis- - 


cussion, and very salutary needling: 

The leading article began with the 
words, “Over a year has passed since 
President Truman announced his so- 
called Point Four Program ... ,” and 
the foreword noted “the absence of ac- 
cepted program plans and enabling legis- 
lation.” z 

Now, over eighteen months later, we 
have programs, accepted and in opera- 
tion. 
sound enabling legislation. Finally, we 
have a maturing philosophy to guide us 
in meeting our problems and creating 
our opportunities. 


RÉSUMÉ OF DEVELOPMENTS 


Since most readers of THE ANNALS 
are probably familiar with -the mile- 
stones that have marked Point Four 
progress in the past eighteen months, I 


will recall them only briefly and then go 


on to discuss some of the ideas that are 
shaping our course. 

In June 1950, just three months after 
the publication of the above-mentioned 
issue of Tur ANNALS, the President ap- 
proved the Act for International De- 
velopment. In this historic act, the 
Congress affirmed our national interest 

_ in the freedom and in the economic and 
social progress of all peoples; declared 
it to be the policy of the United States 
to aid the efforts of the peoples of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas; and 


We have concrete plans and - 


authorized the President to establish 
and administer bilateral programs of 
technical co-operation. The act de- 
fined the term “technical co-operation” 
as “the international exchange of tech- 
nical knowledge and skills designed to 
contribute to the balanced and inte- 
grated development of the economic re- 
sources and productive capacities of eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas.” This 
act, then, constitutes the legal basis for 
what is known as the Point Four Pro- 
gram. 

In August 1950 the Congress ap- 
proved ‘the first annual ‘Point Four 
budget, which, together with funds ap- 
propriated under previous legislation, 
totaled some 35.7 million dollars. 
of this budget, our 13 million dollar 
contribution to multilateral technical as- 
sistance has enabled the United Nations 
to expand its work and undertake prac- 
tical programs. On September 8 the 
President delegated to the Secretary 
of State the authority for implementing 


‘the Act for International Development. 
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Soon after, the Technical’ Cooperation 
Administration was set up within the 
Department of State. On December 
first I assumed the duties of Adminis- 
trator. 

Meanwhile, the President had ap- 
pointed a thirteen-member International 
Development Advisory Board, as pro- 
vided in the act. Headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, -the Board first undertook 
a special assignment for the President, 
and issued a report, “Partners in Prog- 
ress,” on March 7, 1951. 

Let us take a convenient milestone, 
June 30, 1951, the end of first fiscal 
year, and see where the program stood. 
On that date we were carrying on some 
117 projects in 36 countries of Latin 


Out - 
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America, Africa, and Asia, with the 
aid of 451 American field technicians. 
We had concluded General Point Four 
Agreements with 32 countries. We had 
established Joint Commissions (which 
will come in for further discussion) in 
4 countries—Brazil, Paraguay, Liberia, 
and Iran. And we had entered into 
more than 50 contracts with pri- 
vate American organizations—universi- 
ties, foundations, and business firms— 
which took responsibility for carrying 
out specific Point Four projects on our 
behalf. 

These few facts and figures are the 
bare bones of the program as it stood 
last June. They give few clues as to 
what we were really up to in our work 
of technical co-operation. They take 
no account of the solid groundwork of 
previous activity which I assume is well 
known to readers of THE ANNALS. 

Point Four co-operation is underway 
in practically every field of economic 
development. Forty-nine of our tech- 
nicians are concerned with water, power, 
and mineral resources; others. with 
transportation, public administration, 
housing, and social welfare. But the 
bulk of the work is concentrated in the 
three related fields of agriculture, health, 
and education. These, we believe, are 
the essential keys to productivity and 
progress. 


MOTIVATION OF THE PROGRAM 


With this introduction, I should like 
to explore some of the considerations 


that shape our thinking about Point. 


Four. In this business of technical co- 
operation one learns a great deal about 
human nature. One of the conclusions 
I have reached is that a partnership has 
a good chance of success when each 
member understands the nature and the 
extent of his own interest, as well as 
that of his-partner. 

A story has been told about an 


American diplomat who recently had arr 
audience with a Middle Eastern poten- 
tate. The two men discussed for sev- 
eral hours the possibility of a joint en- 
terprise in technical co-operation under 
the Point Four Program. Finally the 
potentate came out with a question 
which had apparently been on his mind 
throughout the discussion. “Why,” he 
asked, “are you Americans willing to 
undertake this kind of program? It 
has obvious advantages for my country. 
But what exactly do you expect to get 
out of it?” To which the American 
made the mistake of replying, “My 
country wants nothing. We are wholly 
disinterested. We are motivated simply 
by a desire to be of service to you and 
your people.” 

At this point thé interview ended. 
The potentate dismissed his visitor, and 
it was several weeks before the Ameri- 
can was able to get another audience. 
This story—I cannot vouch for its au- 
thenticity—illustrates what can happen 
when we fail to recognize our self-inter- 
est in Point Four and to make the na- 
ture of our self-interest crystal clear to 
other peoples. 

This is not an easy thing to do. It is 
sometimes simpler to go ahead and un- 
dertake a job that obviously needs do- 
ing than to analyze one’s motives for, 
doing it. However, in the case of Point 
Four the analysis is an integral part of 
the job; for unless we know why we 
are in this venture, we shall not gain 
the full confidence of the people of 
other lands with whom we seek to co- 
operate, many of whom have acquired 
a healthy skepticism about the motives 


. of great powers. 


If anyone should ask the growing 
number of Americans who have an 
opinion about Point Four, Why are we 
in the business of technical co-opera- 
tion with the people of less developed 
regions? he would probably get a va- 
riety of answers. 
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Some Americans are attracted by the 
humanitarian element. They want our 
country to be in the forefront of the 
fight against poverty, disease, and igno- 
rance, which President Truman called 
“the only war we seek.” This urge to 
do battle with man’s ancient enemies is 
deeply rooted in American tradition. In 
large part it inspired the work of our 
missionaries, the early Point Four pio- 
neers who laid the foundations for our 
modern programs in many lands. 

Some Americans see in Point Four a 
unique opportunity to expand interna- 
tional trade by developing new markets 
for ‘our raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods and new sources of the 
goods and materials we need. The de- 
sire to broaden the ‘general prosperity 
and make it more secure is another tra- 
ditional American interest. 

But our stake in Point Four trans- 
cends these two motives, important as 
they are. Even more important is our 
political interest which springs from a 
conviction that the best chance of 
peace and security is to be found in a 
community of self-governing, economi- 
cally self-supporting peoples. But how 
can the practice of self-government grow 
or the exercise of personal freedom have 
much meaning where hunger, disease, 
and ignorance hold men captive? Point 
Four is an expression of our -traditional 
respect for national independence, indi- 
vidual freedom, and self-reliance. 

The police state is not the only form 
of tyranny that threatens the world 
‘today. We are building a strong de- 
fense against aggréssive-minded dicta- 
tors. But we already have the means 
to help mankind to free itself from 
hunger and widespread disease. The 
people with whom we are working 
through Point Four have the will to 
free themselves. Our joint effort is an 
act of faith on their part and ours, faith 
in the combined power of knowledge 
and freedom. 


The fact that Point Four is bringing 
concrete benefits and a larger measure ` 
of freedom to great numbers of people 
has stirred the imagination of countless 
Americans. To me, the growing interest 
that I find among all kinds and condi- 
tions of people is a most exhilarating 
and hopeful thing; for interest leads to 
understanding and action. 


New PATTERNS or THOUGHT 


A full understanding of Point Four 
demands new thinking. The dogmas of 
the stormy past (if I may paraphrase 
Lincoln) are inadequate to the stormy ’ 
present. Point Four requires us to 
“think and act anew” if we would “save 
our country.” 

In this spirit, we aré thinking anew 
in terms of the duration of this co- 
operative venture. Heretofore, foreign 
aid programs have invariably had a 
terminal date, and it was thought nec- 
essary to hold out the promise that a 
job would be finished and the burden 
removed from the taxpayer by such and 
such a date. Point Four has never of- 
fered any such promise. It is accepted 
as a permanent part of our foreign 
policy, just as the progressive develop- 
ment of our own country is a permanent 
part of our domestic policy. This ma- 
ture decision is an example of the new 
thinking that Point Four has demanded 
of us. 

We are learning to think and act 
anew in relation to the character of the 
foreign aid that Point Four must pro- 
vide if it is to succeed. Heretofore our 


. foreign assistance programs have been 


concerned with the relief and ‘recon- 
struction of war-torn countries, In the 
Marshall plan, we were dealing for the 
most part with well-organized, modern 
societies with a long tradition of self- 
help and a strongly progressive spirit. 
To help the highly productive peoples 
of these countries to rebuild their shat- 
tered economies, it was necessary to give 
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them vast quantities of food, raw ma- 

terials, and machine tools. The cost to 

us was very large—since 1948 some 12144 

billion dollars—but the results exceeded 

_ our most optimistic hopes and justified 
our effort. ` 

© Point Four is concerned with quite 


different physical and psychological ` 


problems. The peoples of the under- 
developed countries were relatively un- 
touched by two World Wars. Their 


plight is the result of centuries of 
stagnation and lack of opportunity. . 


The idea of progress through self-help 
is just beginning to stir their imagina- 
tion. There is only one way that Point 
Four can bring to these people the help 
they need. That is by putting in their 
hands the kinds of tools that they can 
use now to help themselves, and by 
demonstrating that new tools and meth- 
ods can get practical results. It is 
sometimes hard for us to realize that 
. the simplest improvements—a steel tip 
on a.wooden plow, a long handle on a 
scythe, a better method of sowing an 
improved variety of seed, or the boil- 
ing of drinking water—can bring im- 
mediate and widespread benefits to 
great numbers of people. 


The “impact” 


These are the kinds of things that 
make an impact on the economic and 
social lives of the people Point Four 
serves. We hear a great deal today 
about “impact” programs. It is some- 
times said, Yes, Point Four is a fine 
thing, but have we time ...? This 
question suggests that there is an al- 
ternative method which could get bigger 
and faster results. Why not ship great 
quantities of heavy modern farm ma- 
chinery to the underdeveloped regions? 
Why not give them fully equipped mod- 
ern hospitals? Why not help them to 
build steel and textile mills? 

Such projects may serve a useful pur- 
pose in a few places, but let no one be 


deceived into thinking that their “im- 
pact” would be quick or widespread. 
It is the multiplicity of small improve- 
ments, available and immediately useful 
to great numbers of people, that add up 
to the impact which Point Four is mak- 
ing today and will increasingly make as 
the program develops. 

This is not a theory, but a fact that 
has been demonstrated a hundred times 
over. In Latin America, a handful of 
American technicians—some 350—have 
been working with many times their 
number of Latin American citizens in 
twenty countries. They have given 
away nothing except the knowledge of 
how to grow a better crop of corn, raise 
better livestock, dig a well for clean 
water, set up a clinic, or organize a 


-school system. . Yet the impact of this 


knowledge has made a difference in the 
lives and attitudes of millions of people. 

In India, a single American technician 
has adapted old methods of demonstra- 
tion and training to local situations, 
with the result that farmers in and. far 
beyond the limited areas where he has 
worked for three years have doubléd 
their yields‘ of wheat and potatoes and 
virtually wiped out livestock diseases. 
This one technician has trained more 
than three hundred Indian farm exten- 
sion agents in the methods he has used 
with such success. He believes, and I . 
am convinced that his estimate is sound 
and conservative, that with the help of 
fifty American technicians, co-operating 
with the fine extension service the In- 
dian government is now developing, the 
Indian people can free themselves in 


` five years from the constant threat of 


famine, If the funds are made avail- 
able, Point Four will expand this pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible. 


Relationships 


Finally, we are having to think anew 
in terms of the new human relationships 
and methods: of co-operation that are 
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evolving under Point. Four. The Act 
for International Development pre- 
scribed, and I think wisely, that Point 
Four should make its major impact 
through people working with people. 
Technical co-operation is now going on 
at all levels—in capitals, towns, and 
villages, in offices, fields, schools, and 
factories. This is diplomacy in a new 
dimension, in which American doctors, 
engineers, nurses, animal husbandmen, 
and home economists ply their tradés 
along -with economists, administrators, 
and professional diplomats. It brings 
them into the most intimate daily re- 
lationships. with thousands of foreign 
people, and these people, in turn, be- 
come acquainted with Americans from 
all walks of life and all parts of the 
United States. At the same time, 
trainees from the underdeveloped re- 
gions are coming to the United States 
in growing numbers. If past experi- 
ence is any guide, the impact of this 
great mingling will have an important 
bearing on our foreign relations. To 
make this impact a healthy and produc- 
tive process is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities we, in Point Four, 
have. 

Another new relationship is being 
worked out in the Joint Commissions, 
which I mentioned earlier. This is the 
new Point Four mechanism for long- 
range economic and social planning. It 
is now in use in Brazil, Paraguay, Li- 
beria, and Iran, and is likely to be ap- 
plied elsewhere. We must remember 
that the idea of long-range economic 
planning has still to gain. general ac- 
ceptance. Even a good many Ameri- 
cans still shy away from it and regard it 

‘as newfangled nonsense. In interna- 
tional relationships, joint planning on 
a partnership basis indicates a radical 
departure from traditional dealings be- 
tween more and less developed. nations. 
It is about as different from the old 
imperialism as a relationship can be. 


Once an agreement has been con- 
cluded between the United States and 


‘another government, covering the gen- 


eral purposes of a Point Four Pro- 
gram to be undertaken, the commission 
sits as adviser, surveyor, planner, and 
watchdog over the program. It does 
not have administrative duties. I have 
seen one of our commissions at work, 
and I know that their meetings are not 
an empty formality. It has been sug- 
gested that the experience of these com- 
missions might be of value in other 
situations where more and less devel- 
oped countries have not been able to 
solve their differences. 


Is Ir NEw anp Bory? 


A good many people are discouraged 
by the fact that the “bold new” idea of 
helping more than a billion people to 
raise their standards of living finally 
brought forth a program costing less 
than a hundred million dollars a. year.’ 
This reaction is not-surprising, because 


‘one of the popular fallacies of this par- 


ticular age is to confuse bigness with 
boldness, and size with importance. 
Some of our most ardent idealists bit- 
terly describe Point Four as a whisper 
instead of a roar, while a few self-ap- 
pointed defenders of the public purse 
are attacking the program as a gigantic 
“giveaway,” a means of spreading dol- 
lars around the globe. Both criticisms 
are wide of the mark. 

Technical co-operation is about as 
simple and functional a tool as our mod- 
ern technological society has devised. 
It is a -delicate precision instrument in 
the same way that David’s slingshot was 
the best possible instrument for dealing 
with Goliath. Like David’s slingshot, 
it has to be wielded with boldness and 
accuracy. If David had been equipped 
with a sixteen-inch cannon, he probably 
would have missed Goliath altogether. 
In like fashion, if the Point Four Pro-. 
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gram were in a position today to give 
away a billion dollars’ worth of capital 
goods (assuming the goods were avail- 
able), it would create a world-wide sen- 
sation, no doubt. But it would produce 
no enduring results. We need equip- 
ment, of course, to teach and demon- 
strate simple practical improvements. 


Its cost will not be sensational, but it 
will serve immediate, specific needs. 

If Point Four continues to develop 
and expand in the direction it has taken 
in its first year, it may create better pat- 
terns of co-operation and, in time, a 
new art of human relations in the serv- 
ice of economic and social progress. 


Henry Garland Bennett, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., is Administrator of the Technical 


Cooperation Administration, Department of State. 


He has been president of Oklahoma 


Agricultural and Mechanical College since 1928 and was formerly president of Southeast- 
ern State Teachers College. He is author of several books in the educational field. 


Public Health and Foreign ee 


By LEONARD A. ‘SCHEELE 


T the Seventy-eighth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Public Health 
Association in October. 1950, the Hon- 
orable Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Sec- 
retary..of State for Economic Affairs, 
told the assembly that ‘“world-health 
improvement has become a major con- 
cern of American foreign policy. Health 
has become recognized as a major fac- 
tor in economic and social progress 
throughout the world—and thus in the 
preservation of peace.” + 
Nearly a century of trial and error 
lies back of this current policy of inter- 
national health. The objectives of such 
a policy spring from two basic social 
aims, both characteristic of western so- 
cieties. The first is the preservation of 
human life, and the second is economic 
well-being. To achieve these goals, the 
United States Government at the pres- 
ent time is engaged in’ a variety of in- 
ternational health programs based upon 
a, concept of mutual effort for mutual 
‘welfare. The political instruments of 
these programs are multilateral agree- 
ments to participate in and support in- 
ternational organizations, and bilateral 
agreements with individual governments. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL PUBLIC HEALTH 


The association. of public health with 
foreign policy began to take shape in 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Until 1902, however, the United 
States was concerned primarily with 
national efforts to exclude pestilential 


1 Willard L. Thorp, “New International Pro- 


grams in Public Health,” American Journal of 
Public Health, Vol. 40 (December 1230); pp. 
1479-85, 
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diseases from this country. In Europe, 
governments recognized earlier than in 
the Western Hemisphere the fact that 
disease recognizes no boundaries. The 
necessity. for international agreements 
aimed at preventing the spread of epi- 
demics was recognized as early as 1851, 
when an international health conference ` 
was held in Paris. That initial effort 
was unsuccessful. 

The first successful international con- 
ference on public health was held at 
Venice in 1892. The United States 
Government sent delegates, but Con- 
gress never ratified the treaty that re- 
sulted from the conference. An impor- . 
tant precedent had been established 
however. Nations had agreed on some 
common efforts to prevent the spread 
of epidemic disease. Between 1851 and 
1892 Pasteur, Koch, and other bac- 
tériologists had made revolutionary. dis- 
coveries. They advanced the knowl- 
edge of infectious diseases more than 
had all the preceding centuries of scien- 
tific thought, and their discoveries pro- 
vided sound bases for international 
agreement. 

During the same period, maritime 
quarantine in the United States had 
gone through stages of development 
similar to those in Europe. Like the 
individual European nations, individual 
states had different ideas about foreign 
quarantine. State and local Jaws and 
regulations varied widely; enforcement 
in many instances was weak. A na- 
tional quarantine law was needed to 
bring order out of chaos. The first such 
law was promulgated in 1878, setting 
uniform quarantine regulations. The 
administration of this law -was assigned 
to the United States Marine Hospital 
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Service, precursor of the Public Health 
Service, 

In the year following the interna- 
tional conference of 1892, the United 
States adopted a stronger national policy 
for the centrol of infectious diseases. 
The foreign and interstate quarantine 
law of 1893 gave full powers for mari- 
time and border quarantine to the 
United States Public Health Service. 
It also established a system of investi- 
gation of epidemics which crossed state 
borders and provided for co-operation 
with state health authorities in the con- 
‘trol of infectious diseases. 


THE First INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


With the Monroe Doctrine as the 
basic policy of the United States vis-a- 
vis Latin America, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War left this country with new re- 
sponsibilities in the international health 
field. From 1900 on, the United States 
moved toward closer co-operation with 


the republics of Central and South © 


America. In 1902 the United States 
participated in the establishment of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The 
Bureau represents the first effort in 
modern history of a group of independ- 
ent nations to maintain a permanent 
international organization for the pro- 
motion of health. 

The Pan American Sanitary: Bureau 
had the responsibility of promulgating 
regulations for international control, of 
the so-called “treaty diseases”—plague, 
smallpox, typhus, cholera, and yellow 
fever. In 1924, a sanitary code was 
signed by all twenty-one of the Ameri- 
can republics. This treaty strengthened 


the powers of the Bureau and intro- ' 


duced uniform quarantine measures. 
More significantly, however, the code 
allowed the PASB to initiate a policy 
providing direct assistance to member 
states for the development of their cen- 
tral health organizations. 


In 1903, a third international health 
conference was held in Paris. For the 
first time, the international effort for 
the control of pestilential diseases began 
to take on a world-wide scope. A new 
Sanitary Convention adopted at Paris 
was ultimately ratified by thirty-nine 
nations, including the United States. 
The signatory powers -agreed to notify 
each other of the presence of diseases 
which might be communicated to pas- 
sengers and crews aboard ships calling 
at their seaports. Maximum require- 
ments for maritime quarantine were 
prescribed, and signatory nations agreed 
that they would not exceed these re- 
quirements in their own national quar- 
antine regulations. 

The Rome Agreement of 1907 pro- 
vided for a central office to facilitate 
the exchange of information on epi- 


` demics, the office to be supported by 


the signatory powers. As a conse- 
quence the International Office of Pub- | 
lic Health (?Office International d’Hy- 
giéne Publique) was established in Paris, 
thus becoming the second international. 
organization for health purposes. 

The establishment of the League of 
Nations permitted another important 
step forward in international health re- 
lations. -The Health Organization. of 
the League was set up in 1921, with 
responsibilities not only for improving 
epidemiological intelligence but also for 
the standardization of biologic products, 
for the conduct of various public health 
activities such as malaria-control, fel- 
lowships for professional personnel, and 
for nutrition studies. The Health Or- 
ganization also sent teams of experts to. 
assist governments requesting such serv- 
ice in the development of their national 
agencies. The United States could not 
participate officially. in the work of the 
Health Organization because it was not 
a member of the League. As a signa- 
tory to the International Sanitary Con- 
vention, however, the United States had 
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logical activities of the League. 

Close liaison was established between 
the League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Office of. Public Health in Paris 
by the League’s Health Committee. 
This Committee was composed of ex- 
perts without regard to nationality and 
thus could admit members from the 
United States. For many years the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service was a member of 
this Committee, and many United States 
Public Health Service experts acted as 
consultants. The Health Organization 
of the League of Nations and its Health 
Committee thus represented a third 
step toward a permanent international 
organization for health. 


U. S. WARTIME EXPERIENCE 
With the ‘conclusion of World War IT 


and the increased interest of the United ` 


. States in world affairs, our foreign policy 


with respect to international health de- 
veloped rapidly. Promotion of world 
health came to be recognized as a ma- 
jor instrument for attaining our goals of 
world peace and prosperity. 

The emphasis upon public health in 
current. United States foreign policy de- 


` rives in part at least from this country’s 


experiences in World War II. During 
and after the war the United States 
Army and Navy were faced with enor- 
mous practical problems of civilian 
health in the far-flung combat theaters. 
The responsibility for civilian popula- 
tions in liberated or conquered areas 
made it necessary to develop and carry 
out plans for public health improvement. 

In Europe, for example, epidemic ty- 
phus fever broke out in Naples in 1943. 
Prompt and vigorous use of DDT and 
of antityphus vaccine speedily brought 
the epidemic under control, and a pan- 
demic from that source was averted. 
Later, when the campaign in northwest- 
ern Europe was being planned, the pub- 
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lic health and preventive medicine staff 
of Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force anticipated an outbreak 
of typhus fever in German-occupied ter- 
ritory. Plans were made to deal with 
this possibility. 

Epidemic typhus was found rampant 
in the concentration camps, and, as the 
Germans abandoned the camps in their 
retreat, prisoners began to spread the 
disease into surrounding areas. The 
same methods that had been successful 
in Naples were applied vigorously. As 
a result, tens of thousands of lives were 
saved. The significant fact is that the: 
success of these operations depended 
upon‘ collaboration between health per- 
sonnel of SHAEF and the war-disrupted 
civilian health services. 

We had ample opportunities to see 
the benefits of health programs in war- 


` torn and underdeveloped areas. Par- 


ticipation in the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration also afforded this country 
excellent opportunities to work with 
other nations in restoring public health 
and medical services. In Europe and 
Asia, United States personnel who 
served with UNRRA learned not only 


‘about the immediate effects of war upon 


health but also about the long-continued 
drain upon human resources of pre- 
ventable disease and death. 

Our policy makers contemplated these 
effects in a world rapidly shrinking be- 
cause of the increase in the speed and 
volume of international transport. Pub- 
lic health isolation was no longer pos- 
sible. 


Tue Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The World Health Organization de- 
veloped from the expressed desire of 
several of the representatives at the 
1945 international conference at San 
Francisco which brought the United 
Nations into being. Several of the prin- 
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ciples embodied in the constitution of 
the WHO? are of particular interest as 
` representing an unprecedented advance 
in the concept of health goals. __ 

The first of these principles is a new 
definition of health: ¢ 


Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 


From the statement of such a goal, 
the following principles evolve logically: 


The enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being with- 
out distinction of race, religion, political 
belief, economic or social condition. 


The health of all peoples is fundamental 
to the attainment of peace and security 
and is dependent upon the fullest coopera- 
tion of individuals and States. 


As a basis of foreign policy, the fol- 
lowing items in the preamble of the 
WHO constitution are of specific sig- 
nificance: ` . 


The achievement of any State in the 
promotion and protection of health is of 
value to all. 


Unequal development in different coun- 
tries in the promotion of health and con- 
trol of disease, especially communicable 
disease, is a common danger. 


Governments have a responsibility for 
the health of their peoples which can be 


fulfilled only by the provision of adequate ` 


health and social measures. 


The constitution of the WHO recog- 
nizes that no one government or inter- 
national organization alone can bring 
about the attainment of the goals of 
world health. No government has gone 
as far as it can and should go in the 
provision of adequate health measures. 


2 International Health Conference. Report 
of the United States Delegation Including the 
Final Act and Related Documents. Annex 2. 
Washington: Department of State Publication 
2703, Conferencé Series 91, 1947. 


Many governments today, however, give’ 
health a much lower priority in the 
implementation of their domestic and 


- foreign policies than does the United 


States. The constitution of the WHO 
has stimulated the re-evaluation of 
health efforts by its members and, in 
many instances, has brought about in- 
creasing attention to governmental re- 
sponsibilities in this field. 


WHO membership provisions 


Another exceptional feature of the 
WHO constitution is its provision that 
“membership shall be open to all 
states.” As.a specialized agency of the 
United Nations, the health organiza- 
tion thus confirms its basic principle 
that health problems and their solution 
transcend political considerations. 

At the International. Health Confer- 
ence of 1946, the question of universal 
membership proved to be a difficult 
problem. The United States supported 
the proposal that membership should be 
open to all states on the grounds that it 
is essential 


to extend to all persons, as soon as possible, 
the benefits of international action designed 
to improve health, that the control of in- 
ternational spread of disease requires ac- 
tion on a uniform basis throughout the 
world, and that any political considera- 
tions should be subordinated to the over- 
riding consideration that lack of participa- 
tion by important groups of people would 
greatly impair the effectiveness of the Or- 
ganization.3 - 


The Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations took another view 
of membership. In the Report of the 
Council’s Drafting Committee, approved 
by the Council and adopted “by resolu- 
tion June 11, 1946, the desirability of 
universal participation “in the struggle 
against disease and particularly epi- 
demic disease, is recognized, but the 


‘competent authority of the United Na- 


3See note 2 supra, pp. 11-12. 






‘Ons should regulate admission to mem- 
~ bership.” # 

The formula finally adopted by the 
International Health Conference pro- 
vided that the 51 members of the 
United Nations and the 14 nonmember 
states invited to the Conference -could 
become members of the WHO by ac- 
cepting the constitution prior to the 
first session of the World Health As- 


sembly (Articles 4 and 5). Other states” 


would be eligible for membership upon 
acceptance of the constitution and depo- 
sition of a formal instrument of accept- 
ance with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, followed by approval 
by a simple majority vote of the World 
Health Assembly (Article 6). 

No provision is made in the constitu- 
tion of WHO for withdrawal by a mem- 
ber or for expulsion of a member. Ar- 
ticle 7 provides, however, that the World 
Health Assembly may suspend the vot- 
ing privileges and services of a member 
in the case of failure to meet financial 
obligations or “in other exceptional cir- 
cumstances.” 

The WHO, like its parent institution, 
United Nations, is one of mankind’s 
most stupendous efforts to put into prac- 
tice the ideals of brotherhood and faith 
in the fundamental goodness of human 
beings. The practical application of 
these ideals calls for many qualities of 


leadership, not the least of which are . 


clear understanding of the varieties of 
human motivation—and patience. 


Membership history 


The short history (1946 to 1951) of 
membership in the WHO illustrates the 
difficulties that faced the Interim Com- 
mission (1946-48), the World Health 
Assembly, and the Secretariat (1948- 
51). 

At the International Health Confer- 
ence of 1946, plenipotentiaries of 62 
governments, representing essentially 

4See note 2 supra, p. 132, 
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the total population of the world, signed 
the constitution. China and the United - 
Kingdom signed without reservation, 
thus ‘becoming the first and -second 
members of WHO, respectively. But 
the constitution could not become effec- 
tive until 26 U.N. members had accepted 
or ratified it, and more than twenty 
months elapsed before that number had 
been reached. The Interim Commission, 
realizing that its effectiveness would de- 
cline progressively with delay, set June 
24, 1948, as the date for convening of . 
the First World Health Assembly. 

On April 7, 1948, with the deposition 
of instruments of acceptance by Byelo- 
russia and Mexico on that date, the 
constitution of WHO came into force 
and the Organization became a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations. 
Twenty-seven members of the U.N. 
and eight nonmembers® were thus the 
“charter” members of the WHO. 

Surprisingly, the United States is not 
in that list. The foreign policy of this 
government had been to support the de- 
velopment of an international organiza- 
tion for health. Nevertheless, although 
the United States delegation had signed 
the constitution “subject to approval,” 
the Seventy-ninth Congress did not com- 
plete the necessary action in the five re- 
maining months of its existence, July- 
December 1946. m 


U. S. restrictions 


The Eightieth Congress, which con- 
vened in January 1947, failed to take 
action until June 8, 1948. The Joint 


5 China, the United Kingdom, Canada, Iran, 
New Zealand, Syria, Liberia, Ethiopia, the 
Netherlands, Saudi Arabia, the Union of South 
Africa, Norway, Sweden, Iraq, Siam, Yugo- - 
slavia, India, Turkey, Egypt, Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Haiti, and Mexico. 

8 Switzerland, Transjordan, Italy, Albania, 
Austria; Finland, Ireland, and Portugal. 
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Resolution (P. L. 643, 80th Congress) 
imposed serious statutory restrictions on 
the membership and participation of the 
United States in the WHO. Although 
the constitution of the WHO makes 
no provision for withdrawal, the Joint 
Resolution of the Eightieth Congress 
reserved to the United States a right to 
withdraw on one year’s notice. 

No other member of WHO made such 
a reservation, but during the Organiza- 
tion’s first year of functioning (1949), 
the exodus from active membership on 
the part of certain nations began. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Ukraine, and Byelorussia were the first 
to submit “resignations.” These have 
been followed by Nationalist China, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland. To 
meet with this problem of nonparticipa- 
tion and at the same time to leave the 
door open for a return to the fold, the 
WHO, supported by succeeding World 
Health Assemblies, has not accepted the 
tendered resignations but has preferred 
to list these states as “non-active mem- 
bers.” 


The WHO budget 


Another restriction in the Joint Reso- 
lution passed by the Eightieth Congress 
was the imposition of a ceiling on the 
amount of the United States financial 
contribution to WHO in any year. At 
the time of its passage, the law set a 
ceiling of $1,920,000 which remained in 
effect until 1950 when the Eighty-first 
Congress amended the law, raising the 
ceiling to $3,000,000. l 

The provisions of the WHO constitu- 
tion for budget and expenses are'impor- 
tant in considering this congressional 
action. Article 56 provides that the 
World Health Assembly shall adopt a 
budget for the Orgnization annually and 
shall at the same time apportion the ex- 
penses among members according to a 
.scale also to be determined by the As- 
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sembly. The First World Health As- 
sembly (1948) adopted a budget of 
$5,000,000 for the WHO’s first year of 
operations (January 1-—December 31, 
1949). The scale of apportionment was 
based on the population and economic 
status of members. Under this system 
the United States share for the first 
year was 38 per cent. This proportion 
in dollars did not exceed the ceiling of 
$1,920,000. 

The Second World Health Assembly, 
held in Rome in June 1949, voted to 
reduce the United States percentage of 
the WHO 1950 budget to 36 per cent. 
In one year of operation, however, the 
WHO had proved its ability to accom- 
plish outstanding results in its several 
programs and services, albeit on a lim- 
ited scale and on the proverbial “shoe- 
string.” The Second World Health 
Assembly therefore adopted a’ budget 
of $7,100,000 for 1950. The 36 per 
cent share of the United States thus 
amounted to a little over $2,500,000, 
about $600,000 in excess of its ceiling. 

The Assembly at the same time es- 
tablished the principle that no member 
state should be assessed in excess of 
3314 per cent of the budget and rec- 
ommended that the United States share 
should be reduced to that ratio as soon 
as possible. The Executive Board of 
the WHO recommended that expendi- 
tures for 1950 be held to $6,300,000. 
This recommendation was based upon 
the virtual certainty that the total as- 
sessments would not be paid. k 

. The Third World Health Assembly, 
held in Geneva in May 1950, reduced 
the contribution of the United States to 
35 per cent of the budget. Again, on 
the basis of expanding program and in- 


creased demands for service, the As- 


sembly also adopted a larger regular 
budget of $7,300,000 and agreed to the 
ceiling set by the Executive Board on 
expenditures for 1951. 

The Fourth World -Health Assembly 















Ra“ United. States assessment to one- 
it third’ of the total regular budget’ of 
‘. WHO for 1952. . 
- am increased budget of $7,700,000. Un- 
der the ceiling established by Congress, 
the United: States contribution is well 
within the authorized limit. 


‘first $10,000,000 available under the 
- UN. Technical Assistance Program will 
go to the WHO. 


WHO achievements _ 


Despite the difficulties of the first three . 


years of operation, the achievements of 
the WHO have .made it what it was 


purposed to be—namely, the respon- 


sible, permanent international agency 
in the field of health. Each year, the 
- World Health Assembly and the Or- 
ganization’s programs have gained in 
stature. ; 

Some of the accomplishments of the 
WHO are taken for granted, but they 
represent international achievements 
which directly benefit the people of 
every nation. 
> the work of the Expert Committée on 
the Standardization of Biologic Prod- 


ucts, new international standards have. 


been adopted for penicillin and vitamin 
E. Recommendations have been pre- 
pared on a wide variety of essential 
therapeutic, prophylactic, and diagnostic 


agents, including diphtheria and tetanus ` 


toxoids; cholera vaccines, tuberculin, 
BCG (antituberculosis) vaccine, and 
streptomycin. Similarly, an Interna- 
tional Pharmacopoeia is being devel- 
` oped, with uniform rules for nomencla- 


ture and dosage in the use of a wide 


variety of drugs. 

The work of the Expert Committee 
on Drugs Liable to Produce Addiction 
has aided other international agencies 
concerned with the traffic in narcotics 
by determining what drugs are habit 
forming and should be controlled. The 


A took ie final step of rediting’ 


` The Assembly voted. 


In addi- k 
tion, approximately 22 per cent of the 


For example, through | 
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“health aspects of narcotic drug addic- 
tion can be a powerful influence in 


strengthening the hands of governments 
and of international agencies who would 


_ curtail the enslavement of men, women, 


and children to drug addiction. This 
problem is looming larger in many na- 
tions as a result of the increase in the 
illegal export of narcotics from several 
countries. 

At the Fourth World Health Rede F 
bly, a new ‘code of International Sani- 
tary Regulations was adopted. It will 
come into force on October 1, 1952 
without the need for ratification by 
member governments, although they 
may make reservations prior to March 
6, 1952. The new regulations will mark 
the greatest forward step in this, the 
oldest field of international health work. 
For the first. time in history, there will 


_ now be'a single code, binding’on nearly 


all nations. This code will- ensure 
maximum protection against the inter- 
national spread of epidemic diseases, 
but further it will remove avoidable 
restrictions on international trade. and 
travel. World quarantine procedures 


will at last have caught up with the 


speed of-modern transport. 

The 1952 program_of WHO, as ap- 
proved by the Assembly, will for the 
first time establish a world-wide co- 
ordinated pattern of international health 
work, irrespective of the source of funds. 
The program will be financed from 
WHO’s regular budget, supplemented . 
by funds available under the United Na- 
tions program of Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development. and from 
the United Nations International Chil-. 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 

Among the many fields in which the 
WHO will carry out training and dem- 
onstration projects in 1952 are: malaria, 
tuberculosis, venereal infections, and 
other communicable diseases; nutrition; 
maternal and child health; and environ- 
mental sanitation. With the co-opera- 


yorsa 
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tion of UNICEF, services in these and 


other fields will be rendered to about Ț 


60 countries and a number of territories. 
Fellowships to help relieve the world- 
wide shortage of public health workers 
in various categories will be increased in 
1952. At the same time, the WHO’s 
- routine services to all countries will be 
continued: These include daily radio 
broadcasts on disease outbreaks, collec- 
tion and dissemination of the newest, re- 
sults of medical research, global data in 
„the field of vital statistics, and continu- 
ing efforts toward the co-ordination of 
research on virus and parasitic diseases 
and evaluation of BCG vaccination 
against tuberculosis. 


Regional offices 
One of the outstanding actions of 


WHO is the establishment of regional 


offices which bring its services close to 
its member states. The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau serves as the regional 
office in the Western Hemisphere, with 
headquarters at Washington, D.C. The 


regional office for the Eastern Mediter-. 


ranean is located at Alexandria, Egypt; 
the Southeast Asia office at New Delhi, 
India; and the Western Pacific office at 
Manila, Republic. of the Philippines.. At 
WHO headquarters i in Geneva, the cen- 
tral staff provides special services for 
the European region. Next year a re- 
gional office will be established in Africa. 

Thus, the WHO has provided in ma- 
jor ‘geographic regions of the world 
focal points from which will radiate in- 
formation and technical services for the 
improvement of the health of all peo- 
ples. A basic aim of WHO programs is 
the strengthening of national health 
agencies for health services to their 
people. , 


Pusiic HEALTH IN BILATERAL 
PROGRAMS 


In the public health field, the United 
States Government also. deals directly 


with individual governments thfougha»‘ 
such United States agencies as the Insti- ` 
tute of Inter-American Affairs (ITAA); 
the Economic ‘Cooperation Administra- . 
tion (ECA), and the Technical Coopera- . - 
tion Administration (TCA). These bi- 
lateral programs do not conflict with the 
work of the WHO, but supplement it in 
those underdeveloped areas of the world 
which need more help than the interna- ', 
tional agencies can supply. 

During and after World War II, the 
United States recognized that prompt 
action was necessary to’ prevent eco- 
nomic and social collapse in areas which 
had suffered the direct impacts of war. 
The success of the United Nations—in 
fact, the hope of a free world—depended 
upon the speed with which economic 
stability could be effected in Europe 
and other critical areas. The foreign 
policy of the United States thus sup- 
ported the expansion of bilateral pro- 


-grams designed to bolster the economy 


of friendly nations, 

The principle that health is a basis 
of economic stability was early en- 
grafted into that policy. For example, 
the Act for the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Philippines, passed by Con- 
gress in December 1945, made the resto- 
ration and improvement of public health 
services in the new republic a major ele- 
ment of the program. The United 
States Public Health Service was given 
direct responsibility for developing the 
Philippines health program. In the 
same year, the Economic Mission to 
Greece established a Division of: Public | 
Health, staffed by the Public Health, 
Service, which operated with the same ` 
objective as that of the program in the 
Philippines. 

The ITAA has led the way in bilateral 
international co-operation. The scope 
of the program, involving the expendi- 
ture during the past nine years of more 
than $52 million of United States funds 
and some $64 million of Latin American 
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“funds in eighteen countries, has been 


+” broad indeed, and the accomplishments 


have been notable: 
A training program, in which more 


than 1,200 Latin American public health i 


workers have received graduate training 
in the United States and more than 
6,000 in Latin America, has provided 
the leadership and direction for a pub- 
lic health awakening throughout the 
hemisphere. New facilities constructed 
through ITAA include 85 health centers, 
154 water supply systems, 64 sewer- 
age systems, and 74 hospitals. A 
unique feature of the ITAA program 
is the establishment of special services 
(servicios) within the health ministries 
of the various Latin American countries. 
A servicio is jointly staffed by health 
workers of its own country and of the 
United States. Thus, Latin Americans 
trained in the United States have re- 
turned to their countries to operate new 
facilities and develop new programs 
hand in hand with experienced United 
States’ technicians and public health ad- 
ministrators. The national and local 
health services have been given strength 
and stability through these measures. 


- Point Four and public health 


In his inaugural address of 1949 the 
President enunciated his plan for inter- 
national ‘development, including techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped areas of 
the world in the fields of public health, 
education, and agriculture. Known as 
the Point Four Program, the President’s 
proposal sprang from the recognition 
that “the grinding poverty and the lack 
of economic opportunity for many mil- 
‘lions of people in the economically un- 
derdeveloped parts of Africa, the Near 
and Far East, and certain regions of 
Central and South America, constitute 
one of the greatest challenges of the 
world today.” 

In his Message to Congress on Inter- 
national Development (June 1949), the 


President cited the experience of the 
Public Health Service and other federal 
agencies in “relatively modest” pro- 
grams of technical co-operation with 
other countries. “What is needed now,” 
he concluded, “is to expand and inte- 
grate these activities and to concentrate 
them particularly on the economic de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas.” 

President Truman at the same time 
called on other governments and the 
United Nations to undertake this great 
task as a co-operative effort. In June 
1950 the first Technical Assistance Con- 
ference of the United Nations was held. 
Fifty nations pledged financial contribu- 
tions totaling more than $20 million for 
the first year to be expended through 
the U.N. and its specialized agencies, 
including the WHO, for projects in un- 
derdeveloped areas. The United States 
Government is a major contributor to 
this great “multilateral” program, its 
share of the first year’s budget being 
$12 million. 

In May 1950 the Congress passed 
the Act for International Development 
and in August appropriated the sum of 
$34.5 million for the program. ‘Thus 
the President’s Point Four Program was 
implemented and the Technical Coop- 
eration Administration was established 
in the State Department to administer ` 
it. Approximately one-fourth of TCA 
funds have been allocated for health 
programs and one-fifth of ECA expendi- ` 
tures in Southeast Asia will be devoted 
to public health work. 


ECA ‘and public health 


In 1950 Congress also authorized 
ECA to use unexpended “aid to China 
funds in the general area of China.” 
This authority has been interpreted to 
include the Southeast Asia countries of 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Formosa, and the Philippines. ECA 
has undertaken substantial programs for 
economic development in each country, 
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providing matériel and technical assist- 
ance in agriculture, health, transporta- 
tion, communications, governmental or- 
ganization, and other related fields. The 
specific programs are under the direc- 
tion of United States specialists who are 
administratively responsible to an ECA 
Chief of Mission with the diplomatic 
rank of Minister. Public health work 
is prominent in all of these ECA pro- 
grams, as well as in the plans of each 
of the Southeast Asia governments. The 


ECA co-operative programs have had’ 


WHO participation and have felt its co- 
ordinating influence. 

Underlying the foreign policy of the 
United States in the health field is the 
realization that public health methods 
get results. The malaria control pro- 
gram conducted in the Republic of the 
Philippines, for example, reduced the 
_ percentage of infected population from 
about 27 per cent to less than 4 per 
cent in three years.” The same co-op- 
erative effort reduced industrial absen- 
teeism, largely due to malaria, from 33 
per cent per day in 1946 to between 2 
and 4 per cent daily in 1949. Large 
and fertile areas were repopulated and 
put under cultivation although they had 
long been untenanted and idle. 

‘Similar encouraging reports could be 
cited from every part of the world in 
which intensive malaria: control work 
has been done since the war. The roll 
call of countries that have benefited is 
long; in some, as in Greece, the results 
` have been spectacular. There malaria 
has been virtually eliminated as a seri- 
ous health problem, in contrast with 
former infection rates as high as 80 per 
cent in some areas. The Same types of 
activity will yield results wherever they 
may be applied. 

It has been estimated that nearly 


1 United States Public Health Service, Re- 
port of Philippine Public Health Rehabilita- 
tion Program (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950), p. 68. 


half of the world’s two billion popula- 
tion are afflicted with preventable dis- 
eases. The total in human suffering is 
enormous. Malaria, for example, af- 
flicts more than three hundred million 
persons annually. In certain of the un- 
derdeveloped areas, syphilis is present 
in one-third of the population. In 
others, even higher proportions (65-70 
per cent) of the people are depleted in 
health and productivity by such infec- 
tions as trachoma, yaws, and tuberculo- 
sis. 

The means for-combating these—and 
many other infectious diseases—are well 
known. The use of DDT can bring re- 
lief from many insect-borne diseases be- 
sides malaria. The principles of envi- 
ronmental sanitation can be applied in 
the most primitive societies, often with- 
out elaborate equipment—if the public 
health workers have imagination and 
understanding of the people whom they 
serve. The sulfa drugs and penicillin, 
preventive vaccines, and other tech- 
niques are all potent weapons in the 
battle against preventable disease. So 
too is the application of modern public 
health principles and practice to the 
problems of maternal and child health 
in populations whose cultural and physi- 
cal environments are quite different from 
those of the United States. 


Pusric HEALTH AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF CO-OPERATION 


As participants in the multilateral or 
bilateral health programs espoused by 
the United States, the public health 
workers of this country are implement- 
ing the foreign policy of their govern- 
ment. Personnel of the United States 
Public Health Service have been in the 
front line of the struggle for world 
health since its inception. Today, more 
than 150 such workers are at outposts 
of the new world health frontiers, the 
majority of them on loan to the State 
Department and ECA. Others are being 
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added as rapidly as they can be re- 
cruited and given the necessary orienta- 
tion on the areas they will serve. 
Public health workers overseas are 
also facing new challenges—not only to 
their technical skills and human under- 
standing, but also to their capacity to 
work with others. Out in the field, it 
does not matter so much whether one is 
“working for” the ECA, the TCA, the 
WHO, or the ITAA. What matters is to 
“work with” the people of the country 


to which one is assigned. What matters 


is to get the job done. 

The field of international health ac- 
tivity therefore offers great opportuni- 
ties for teamwork. Many new projects 
will be undertaken jointly in’ the next 
year by several specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, such as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF), and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). In 
programs of ITAA, ECA, and TCA, 
similar joint activities will be developed 
which involve public health, agriculture, 
education, and other teams. 

__ If the staffs of these agencies succeed 
in co-ordinating the many international 
and bilateral activities in the field, there 
will be greater assurance that the host 


countries will learn not only the spe- 
cific techniques but the values of co- 


_ operation and friendship between the 


peace-loving countries of the world. All 
of the organizations concerned must 
take it on themselves to bring about 
effective co-operation. The result will 
be savings in dollars and cents, greater 
efficiency, and greater success in pro- 
gram accomplishments, 

Public health programs will often be 
the first to reach the people whom our 
government’s foreign policy would aid. 
Our health workers have a wonderful 
gift in their hands—freedom from many 
of the major diseases, a freedom made 
possible by new methods developed in 
the past few decades. Because these 
very methods have brought better health 
to Americans and their fellow men in a 
few other countries, we shall have the 
deepest satisfaction in seeing the same 
methods lift the burden of disease and 
suffering from many additional millions. 
All the nations who work to this end 
with us will be our partners in health 
progress. These efforts to prevent suf- 


‘fering and bring health to the world’s 


people will ultimately be a decisive fac- 
tor in winning world peace and happi- 


- ness. Health as “a state of complete 


physical, mental, and social well-being” 
will ultimately become a reality. 


Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., Washington, D. C., is Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Chief Delegate of the United States to the World Health Assembly 
(governing body of the World Health Organization), and President of the Fourth World 
Health Assembly for the year 1951-52. He formerly served as director of the National 
Cancer Institute and during the war on General Eisenhower's staf in the Civil Affairs 
Branch of Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force. 


The United States in the United Nations 


HAT is the role of the United 

States in the United Nations, six 
years after its creation? To what ex- 
tent has the United States been able to 
obtain agreement to its views? What 
limitations in our leadership have de- 
veloped? How successful. have the 
lesser democracies been in modifying 
our attitudes? What concessions have 
been made to the views of the Soviet 
bloc? Will the Soviet-Western conflict 
end in the breakup of the United Na- 
tions? l 


Bacxcrounp or U.N. 


The United Nations is founded on 
the principle of co-operation among the 
great powers. ` President Roosevelt origi- 
nally favored the application of this 
principle without another league of na- 
tions, but after it became clear that the 
American people wanted to repair their 
error of 1918-20 he worked faithfully 
with Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
to create U.N. before the end of the 
war should lessen or disrupt the unity 
among the victors—a timing which his- 
tory has amply vindicated. 

The Soviet Government would greatly 
have preferred a great-power control of 
the world, because of its dictatorial na- 
ture and its unhappy experience with 
the League of Nations. However, the 
Soviet leaders co-operated loyally with 
the Americans in creating U.N. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
made ten concessions at San Francisco 
which “contributed greatly to the liber- 
alizing of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals.”2 She also cast her votes for 
locating the meeting place of the United 


1 James B. Reston, New York Times, June 
- 12, 1945. 
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Nations in the United States—a step 
she would not have taken had she an- 
ticipated the antagonisms which devel- 
oped later. 

Then on August 6, 1945 the first use 
of the atomic bomb completely trans- 
formed the power prospects of the great 
powers.? It was followed by a strong 
Anglo-American diplomatic campaign in 
the Balkans and complete deadlock in 
the London Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in September. 

This is the atmosphere of conflict 
which has dominated the life of U.N. 
since its organization in early 1946. In- 
stead of being an organ to preserve the 
peace made by the great powers, U.N. 
has become a battleground between 
giant governments unable to make 
peace. Given the cleavage between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, this 
was inevitable; but the fact makes it 
exceedingly difficult to write a useful 
article on this subject. Only an ac- 
count which defends the American po- 
sition throughout can be acceptable to 
most Americans. Yet the use of U.N. 
by -both sides of the power conflict 
merely as an area of conflict and as a 
place for justifying national acts would 
seem to doom it to eventual disruption. 

A great many Americans ardently de- 
sire to push the Communists out and 
convert the United Nations into a mili- 
tary alliance against them. Since it is 
my belief that this would probably be 
the prelude to a war which would largely 
destroy western civilization, I shall try 
to review our record in U.N. with the 
objective of its mission to hold the 

2See Winston Churchill and C. L. Sulz- 


berger in the New York Times, August 17 
and 26, 1945. Í 
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world together, in some fashion, con- 
stantly in mind. 


SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 


From this starting point, what has 
been the record of our leadership of the 
United Nations? 


Armaments 


In the field of atomic energy control 
we have convinced the non-Communist 
world of the generosity of our proposal 
for world control, made in June 1946 
—-a great moral success. On the prac- 
tical side our plan never had a chance 
of acceptance after the Truman-Attlee- 
King declaration of November 15, 1945, 
which sought the control of atomic en- 
ergy through a U.N. commission whose 
work “should proceed by separate stages, 
the successful completion of each one of 
which will develop the necessary con- 
fidence of the world before the next 
stage is undertaken.” The chance was 
infinitesimal that the Soviet Union, im- 
mensely proud of its role in World War 


II, would enroll in the American atomic. 


.school and faithfully complete each 
grade, proving its reliability in every 
lesson. It would prefer to stall, while 
making its own atomic bombs and power 
plants. 

Similarly, the Soviet effort to sub- 
merge the atomic issue in a drive for 
general disarmament was successful from 
the standpoint of world opinion when 
the General Assembly adopted the reso- 
lution. of December 14, 1946, but we 
were able to nullify progress in that di- 


rection as effectively as Moscow did on 


atomic energy. 

The result was stalemate and no arms 
control of any kind. We chose to have 
` perfect controls or none. 


Iran 


‘In the Iranian dispute in 1946 the 


United States and Britain successfully 


prosecuted the Soviet Union for over- 
staying her leave in Azerbaijan, and re- 
covered that province for Iran. In the 
aftermath, the U.S.S.R. lost her oil con- 
cession. Nothing effective was done to 


„remedy the abysmal conditions in which 


the Iranians live. Then in 1951 Iran’s 
feudal rulers rewarded her benefactors 
by seizing the great British oil fields. 

These events suggest (1) that in such 
a situation police action is insufficient 
unless followed by deep-seated remedial 
measures, and (2) that the western 
monopoly of the vast oil wealth of the 
Middle East rests on a very unstable 
basis. 


Warmonger charges 


The Soviet drive to convict individual 
Americans and interests of warmonger- 
ing was a considerable success. The 
generalized Assembly resolution of No- 
vember 17, 1947 registered the convic- 
tion of delegates who had been listening 
to our radio and press that there was 
too much inflammatory talk of war. 


Berlin 


In the Berlin crisis the United States 
failed to persuade the smaller states on 
the Security Council to introduce a 


‘simple resolution calling for the lifting 


of the blockade, but achieved a resolu- 
tion including that point. 
This success was somewhat diane 


by the Evatt-Lie proposals for immedi- 


ate four-power conversations to settle 
the dispute. 

The United Nations maintained a me- 
diating personality of its own through- 
out its consideration of this dispute in 
October-November 1948.8 


Palestine 


The many changes in American policy 
on Palestine—from partition to.trustee- 
3 John C. Campbell, The United States in 


World Affairs, 1948-49 (New York, 1949), pp. 
452-64. 
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ship, partition, mediation, delay, the 
Bernadotte plan, and mediation again— 
were due to divisions of opinion be- 
tween the White House and influential 
groups in the State and Defense De- 
partments; the President generally fa- 
vored the Zionist cause, and his op- 
ponents concentrated on preserving our 
interest in Arab-controlled oil. Enforce- 
ment of U.N. resolutions was also 
blocked by the fear that action would 
necessitate the use of Russian troops in 
the area. 


Franco Spain , 


In the long story of the U.N.’s ostra- 
cism of Franco Spain, our government 
went along reluctantly at first and 
finally exerted persistent leadership to 
revoke the ban, under the pressure of 
` American cotton interests, military argu- 
ments, religious groups, and strong con- 
servatives. ' 

The argument that recognition did 
not imply approval was strongly de- 
veloped, but reversed in the case of 
Communist China. 


Indonesia 


In the Indonesian conflict there was 
an important exception to the general 
rule that the United States supported 
postwar governments of a conservative 
-or reactionary character as bulwarks 
against communism. In the case of 
Indonesia, resentment against the high- 
handed efforts of the Dutch to recon- 
quer their lost colonies combined with a 
realization that the Dutch course would 
turn Indonesian nationalism toward 
communism, to produce. by degrees an 
‘American policy of strong pressure on 
the Dutch, both in the Security Council 
and diplomatically, which finally eventu- 
ated in independence for Indonesia. 

The result is that the Indonesians, 
though cautiously neutralist, may be 
counted on to incline to the side of the 
West in emergencies. - 
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Korea 


In Korea the United States secured 
a 1947 Assembly resolution creating a 
commission which supervised an elec- 
tion in South Korea. The rightist gov- 
ernment which resulted was accepted by 
the General Assembly on December 12, 
1948 as the only legal Korean govern- 
ment, and a permanent commission was 
set up to seek the unification of Korea. 

There was accordingly a strong legal 
basis for the action of the United Na- 
tions in forcibly repelling the attempts 
of the North Koreans, in June 1950, to 
unify Korea by force. Though South 
Korea was not a member of the United 
Nations, she was its ward. On broader 
grounds, also, there was ample justifica- 
tion for the decision of the American 
Government to lead the United Nations 
in forcibly repelling the North Korean 
invasion. If this aggression were not 
turned back, there was every probability 
that U.N. would never be more effective 
in fulfilling its essential function than 
the League of Nations was, and the ‘de- 
cline of U.N. would permanently end 
mankind’s hopes for collective security. 

These considerations were reinforced 
by the dynamics of the power-ideologi- 
cal.struggle. If Communist aggression 
succeeded in Korea, it would succeed in 
Indochina and other places. The Tru- 
man Doctrine had been a dismal failure 
in China, and if it were not defended in 
Korea it would go the way of an im- 
potent U.N., to the great profit of the 
Truman administration’s domestic op- 
position. No principle is more fixed in 
the American mind than that appease- 
ment of totalitarian aggression does not 
pay. Moreover, our position in Japan 
might quickly become untenable. 


Crossing the 38th parallel 


When in October 1950 the aggressors 
were thrown back across the 38th paral- 
lel, the basic factors of world politics 


* 
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counseled moderation and restraint. 
The conflict had turned out to be, 
among other things, a genuine civil 


protégés with the little air power which 
apparently could have swept us off the 
Korean toe before the Inchon landing. 
China had not intervened, though her 
interests in Korea were much more im- 
mediate and intimate than ours. The 
Korean-Manchurian border, with its 


_great Yalu power installations, . was 


probably the most sensitive frontier in 
the world. If we held it, the strategic- 
political position of both China and the 
Soviet Union would be imperiled. They 
would be as certain to react to our 
approach to the Yalu as we would be 
to cross the Rio Grande if a Russian- 
led U.N. army were advancing through 
northern Mexico. Apart from strategic 
considerations, they could no more per- 


‘mit us to conquer the North Koreans 


than we could allow them to communize 
the South Koreans by force. 

Clearly, we would be pushing the 
other side too far if we insisted on more 
than the repulse of aggression, in a re- 
gion many thousands of miles from our 
frontiers and actually on a critical fron- 
tier of both China and the Soviet Un- 
ion. Nevertheless, we yielded to the 


natural American impulse to make the ` 


victory complete. General MacArthur’s 
impatience was a factor, but the entire 
Western world became somewhat in- 
toxicated with victory. 

The Asiatic members of U.N., led by 
India, pleaded in vain for restraint at 
thé 38th parallel. Sir Benegal Rau ar- 
gued repeatedly that 


it would impair faith in the United Na- 
tions if we were even to appear to author- 
ize the unification of Korea by the use of 
force against North Korea, after we had 
resisted the attempt of North Korea to 
unify the country by force against South 
Korea.* 


4 Christian Science Monitor, October 4, 1950. 


The Russians had not backed their 
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This was reasoning which it was very 
difficult to evade. Using force to com- 
pel the unification of Korea, after using 
force to defeat that same objective, 
strained the moral fiber of U.N. to the 
utmost. The argument, too, that the 
38th parallel boundary was completely 
artificial went far toward justifying the 
claim of the North Koreans to be fight- 
ing a civil war in their own country, 
especially since the moral authority of 
U.N. was nonexistent in the vast area 
between Seoul and Stettin. In the case 
of the Chinese, especially, the rankling 
memory: of a century of Western im- 
perialism enabled them to believe pas- 
sionatély that the U.N. forces in Korea 
threatened to impose the old hated 
shackles upon them again, and it did 
not help matters that the U.N. army 
was advancing under General Mac- 
Arthur, who was known to favor the 
eradication of the Communist revolu- 
tion in China. ' 

These deep-seated factors were ig- 
nored, and the U.N. forces rolled on 
toward the Yalu, until they were driven 
back across the 38th parallel by the 
Chinese, who thereupon became “dizzy 
with success” and decided to sweep the 
Americans out of Korea. 


Branding China 


This development produced a fierce 
demand in the United States for brand- 
ing China as an aggressor, to be fol- 
lowed by sanctions against her. If . 
North Korea was an aggressor, so now 
was China. On January 5 the United 
States sent notes to twenty-nine gov- 
ernments warning that the United Na- 
tions might collapse unless China was. 
branded, and our delegates brought 
similar pressure on the delegates of the 
twenty-nine nations at Lake Success. 

However, the desire of the other U.N. 
members for another cease fire effort 
was too strong to be denied, and the 
United States felt compelled to await 
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the attempt, especially since we were 
sure that the Chinese would reject it. 
The U.N. proposal, submitted on Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, called for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops “by appropriate 
stages,” and a conference of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China to work 
out a settlement, including the For- 
mosan question and China’s representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

The news that the United States had 
accepted this proposal in the Assembly 
produced an outcry in the Congress, 
which was not lessened by China’s 
counterproposal of a seven-nation con- 
ference and the withdrawal of the 
United States Seventh Fleet from the 
Formosan Straits: Secretary Acheson 
promptly denounced it as unacceptable, 
demanding further -U.N. action. Most 
of the Arab-Asian bloc and some of our 
European allies held that the Chinese 
` reply was not a rejection; but a bar- 
gaining step. Prime Minister Nehru of 
India warned that to brand China as an 
aggressor would be “to bolt and bar the 
door to a peaceful settlement in the Far 
East.” * But the United States would 
not be denied. A terse resolution brand- 
ing China and demanding further ac- 
tion against her was introduced in the 
General Assembly on January 20 and 
pressed to swift passage. 


In the debate, Sir Benegal Rau de-` 


nied that China’s reply was a rejection; 
it was “partly acceptance, partly non- 
acceptance, partly a request for elucida- 
tion, and partly a set of counterpro- 
posals.” On January 22 Rau presented 
some further modifications of the Chi- 
nese reply, and the United States was 
unable to block a 48-hour adjournment 
to consider these points. f 

On January 19 the United States 
House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution demanding branding, with only 
two dissenting votes. It was timed to 

5 New York Times, January 18, 1951. 


confront the United Nations Political 
Committee when it met at 3:00 p.m. on 
the same day. On January 23 the Sen- 
ate unanimously passed a demand that 
China be branded, and a declaration 
that she should not be “admitted” to 
U.N. Two days later the Senate side- 
tracked for four months India’s request 
for two million tons of wheat urgently 
needed for famine relief. On the same 
day President Truman issued a state- 
ment giving his preference for “calling 


an aggressor an aggressor,” and the 


branding resolution passed the General 
Assembly on January 30, after amend- 
ments to placate the stout opposition to 
sanctions and to alleviate fears that it 
would close the door to peaceful settle- 
ment. 

The entire episode gained no credit 
for American leadership in U.N. The 
extreme tactics used to force the brand- 
ing resolution through had employed 
everything in our arsenal of pressure 
weapons, short of steaming a-.couple’ of 
battleships up the East River and train- 
ing their guns on the U.N.’s new head- 
quarters. The forcing of our will upon 


-many friendly and reluctant govern- 


ments left them in the frame of mind 
described by James Reston when he 


“wrote that the United Nations would 


have taken pleasure in passing a resolu- 
tion that it was the sense of the mem- 
bers that the United States had been 
“undiplomatic, unwise, emotional, con- 
tradictory and slightly hypocritical in 
its handling of the Chinese Communists 
for more than a year now.” € 

The branding resolution inflicted a 
searing wound on the national pride of 
revolutionary China and made it cer- 
tain that the Korean war would go on 
at least until a frightful mountain of 
casualties compelled negotiation. There- 
after, we had no choice but to pursue 
what we ourselves labeled the policy of 


6 James Reston, the New York Times, Janu- 
ary 28, 1951, Section IV, p. 3. 
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“Operation Killer,” slaughter without 
end, until Chinese pride could be smoth- 
ered, temporarily at least, in a sea of 
blood—killing, also, which “lost us what 
we cannot afford to lose, the mind of 
man in Asia.” 7 


Stalemate 


The recall of General MacArthur pre- 
cipitated a national decision not to ex- 
pand the Korean conflict into a world 
war, and high official expressions of 
willingness to accept a cease fire at or 
near the 38th parallel, leaving our ideal 
of a unified Korea to be pursued by po- 
litical. means, 

These means are no more likely to be 
successful than they were before June 
` 25, 1949.- It is unrealistic to suppose 
that Korea can ever belong to “our 
side.” Neither China nor the Soviet 
Union “will endure in Korea a govern- 
ment that is anti-Communist and pro- 
American,” any more than we would 
endure in Mexico the setting up.by the 
East of a government which was pro- 
Communist and anti-American.’ Politi- 
cally, the best arrangement we can hope 
for is a neutralized Korea under the 
U.N., with its Asiatic members doing 
most of the supervision. Otherwise, 
Korea would seem doomed to remain a 
nation divided, for the convenience of 
the great powers, after she has been 
‘devastated more thoroughly than even 
Germany was during the late war, and 
after infinite loss, privation, and death 
inflicted upon both halves of the Ko- 
rean people. 

The Koreans have been crucified even 
worse than the people of Spain and 

Czechoslovakia were in the days when 


fascist aggression was not opposed. . Yet - 


their tragedy may enable the two oppos- 
ing blocs of nations to realize what a 
real death struggle between them would 
be like. The Russians may be con- 

7 Pearl Buck, “What Asiaris Want,” Chris- 


tian Century, June 27, 1951, pp. 760-63. 
8 Ibid. 


-six abstentions. 


vinced that their satellites can win no 
easy victories, and the Americans may 
learn that the containment of Commu- 
nism by force of arms around the vast 


-Eurasian perimeter is an uncertain busi- 


ness. 


ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONS 


The great-power conflict has natu- 
rally been fought also on the plane of 
the internal life of U.N. 


Admission of new members 


In the matter of admitting new mem- 
bers, it has largely paralyzed a vital 
function of U.N. Afghanistan, Iceland, 
and Sweden were admitted by consent 
of both sides on November 9, 1946, and 
Siam, Pakistan, Yernen, Burma, and 
Israel were admitted later. Deadlock 
has prevented the election of Albania, 
Mongolia, Jordan, Eire, Portugal, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Rumania, Austria, and Bul- 
garia, Finland, Ceylon, Nepal, and the 
two Korean republics—a total of fifteen 
states. 

The West has consistently opposed 
the admission of the Soviet satellites— 
Albania, Mongolia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria—and the Soviet Union 
has vetoed the. others in retaliation. 
The protégés of the West have repeat- 
edly received nine votes in the Security 
Council. The Soviet entries have some- 
times received several votes, but have 
been defeated by abstentions. Thus, at 
the 206th meeting of the Council, Hun- 
gary received five votes and there were 
On other occasions the 
United States and others have voted 
“no” to the satellite applications, though 
these votes are never spoken of as 
vetoes.® 

Efforts to override the Soviet “vetoes” 
began in November 1946. The Rus- 
sians frankly said that they had no ob- 
jections to admitting Finland and Italy, 
but that they would not be admitted un- 


9 Official Records, Security Council, 2nd year, 
No. 78, pp. 2037, 2039, 2042, 2045. 
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less others were. The 1947 Assembly 
adopted a resolution asking the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion on the legality of that 
position. The Court ruled, by a 9 to 6 
vote, that this was illegal. Two of the 
majority submitted separate opinions.*° 

Actually, the legal requirements of 
the Charter offer plenty of justifications 
for rejection, when rejection is desired. 
The requirement that the applicant must 
be (1) a state, (2) peace loving, and 
(3) able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter, gives enough 
leeway.** 

Thus the United States has not been 
able to believe that Mongolia is inde- 
pendent, or that Bulgaria and Albania 
should be admitted while they aided the 
Greek guerrillas, or until they observed 
the provisions of their peace treaties 
“by abolishing the oppressive, tyrannical 
practices of their governments.” ¥ 

On its part, the Soviet Union has 
- doubted that Ceylon is independent, has 
derided the idea that Jordan is, and has 
charged the United States with sup- 
porting the applications of fascist states 
like Portugal, while rejecting those of 
states like Mongolia which aided in the 
fight against fascism.7* 


Admission en bloc ` 


Repeated admonitions by the Assem- 
bly to the Security Council to recon- 
sider the applications have been fruit- 
_ less, as was the offer of the Soviet Un- 
ion on June 16, 1949, to admit all of 
the twelve states whose applications had 
repeatedly been examined by the Se- 
curity Council. This offer was rejected 
by our Representative Austin, who in- 
sisted that each applicant be considered 

10 Yearbook of the International Court of 
Justice, 1947-48, pp. 63-64. 


11 Alf Ross, Constitution of the United Na- 
tions (New York, 1950), pp. 41-46. 


12 Official Records, Ad Hoc Political Com- 


mittee, Third Session, Part 1, pp. 65-74. 
~ Official Records, Plenary Meetings, 2nd 
sess, Vol. 2, p. 1064; pp. 1052-53, 


individually. This was a reversal of 
our stand in 1946 when our delegate 
had proposed the en bloc admission of 
eight disputed states and the U.S.S.R. 
refused. In 1949 the U.S.S.R. pressed 
an en bloc admission resolution, which 
was defeated in the Assembly on No- 
vember 22.14 

If all the waiting applicants were ad- 
mitted, the Soviet bloc in U.N. would 
be increased by five members in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. No additional clients of 
Moscow would be added to the Security 
Council. This would mean, from our 
viewpoint, that in the Assembly there 
would be five more people to argue and 
obstruct and take up time. That would 
be annoying to us, but it is not easy to 
see that any real loss would be involved. 
Most of the ten new anti-Communist 
members. would be unassailably anti- 
U.S.S.R. There would still be left, also, 
our own huge bloc of twenty votes in 
Latin America, plus our numerous allies 
in western Europe and the British Do- 
minions, not to mention Liberia, Ice- 
land, and the Philippines. 

One who reads the records is im- 
pressed by the almost monotonous regu- 
larity of the 40 to 6 votes by which 
nearly all resolutions are passed—a re- 
sult due largely to the violence of the 
Soviet attacks upon the West. If the 
dozen states who have so long been 
awaiting admission came in, the ma- 
jorities would be about 47 to 11, with 
the usual number of abstentions. 

From the position of the United Na- 
tions there would seem to be everything 
to gain by an agreement to increase its 
membership from 59 to 71; or 74, espe- 


“cially if the present small Soviet bloc 


felt a little less lonely and moderated 
its intransigence. The alternative is to 
move in the direction, already endorsed 
by the United States, of depriving the 
Soviet Union of its right to block ad- 

14 Oficial Records, Security Council, No. 4, 


August 28, 1946, pp. 42, 47; No. 41, Septem- 
ber 13, 1949, pp. 6-7, 
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missions, that is, to gain the admission 
of Communist states. This road would 
seem to lead toward the secession of the 
Soviet bloc, and perhaps others, from 
the United Nations. 


Election of officers 


Two elections have sharply reflected 
the great-power conflict. In October 
1949 Yugoslavia became a candidate for 
the Security Council with American sup- 
port, though her split with the other 
Communist states of eastern Europe 
made her incapable of representing that 
area. The Soviet representatives waged 
a tense campdign for Czechoslovakia, 
and the United States sent instructions 
to its diplomatic missions throughout 
the world. High officials of the United 
Nations Secretariat worked’ unsuccess- 
fully for a compromise. When the vote 
was taken, on October 19, 1949, there 
was a crisis atmosphere, some fearing 
that the issue might “tear the world or- 
ganization apart,” while “many dele- 
gates resent[ed] having to make such 
a choice at this time.” 15 Yugoslavia 
won, 39 to 19, with one vote more than 
the necessary two-thirds. 

Her election may be justified from the 
standpoint of the great-power struggle 
and of Yugoslavia’s exposed position. 
From the viewpoint of preserving the 
U.N., there was no gain in the complete 
isolation of the U.S.S.R. in the Security 
Council, the votes against her now being 
changed from 9-2 to 10-1. 

In 1950 a similar crisis occurred when 
the Soviet Union vetoed the re-election 
of Secretary General Trygve Lie. The 
United States demanded his re-election 
on the ground that failure to re-elect 
would punish him for his strong stand 
on Korea, and rejected three other 
candidates who had been second to none 
in supporting the U.N. in Korea. Rep- 
resentative Austin, speaking with “great 


15 New York Times, October 20, 1949. See 
also September 30, October 3 and 8. 


emotion,” threatened to veto any other 
candidate, and the other delegates re- 
luctantly voted an extension of his term, 
for three years. 


The Little Assembly 


As one means of derai the 
Soviet Union’s veto, the United States 
proposed, on November 12, 1947, the 
creation of a permanent committee rep- 
resenting all members to consider and 
report on any dispute or “situation,” to 
recommend special Assembly sessions, 
and to conduct investigations. The pro- 
posal had been watered down consider- 
ably on the insistence of the smaller 
U.N. members. It was still opposed 
totally by the Soviet bloc, which argued 
that the prohibition against considering 
questions which were on the Security 
Council’s agenda was meaningless, since 
there was always a Western majority 
of seven which could remove questions 
from the agenda at any time. The"So- 
viets also pointed out that the West 
seldom needed to veto anything, since 
it always had the required majorities to 
advance or defend its position. 

In practice, the Little Assembly has 
been a useful though not very important 
organ, without superseding oe Security 
Council. 


The Acheson plan 


The North Korean aggression led the 
United States to propose a comprehen- 
sive plan, which was adopted on No-. 
vember 3, 1950, for by-passing the veto. 
It was recognized that the accident 
of Soviet absence from the Security 
Council could not be counted on again. 
Therefore to enable the Assembly to 
deal with future aggressions, the resolu- 
tion conferred upon seven members of 
the Security Council the authority to - 
call the Assembly into session if the 
Security Council, “because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members,” 
fails to deal promptly with “a threat to 
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the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression.” 

The “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
further established a Peace Observation 
Committee and a Collective Measures 
Committee, urged the members of U.N. 
to have armed forces ready and wait- 
ing for the Assembly’s disposal, and 
amended the Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure to prevent Soviet obstruction of 
action there. 

The arguments for thus by-passing 
the Soviet Union’s veto power are ap- 
pealing. The U.S.S.R. has vetoed too 
much. Only its self-imposed absence 
enabled U.N. to resist aggression in 
Korea. We must now make sure that 
the Soviet Union can never veto en- 
. forcement action in the future. The 
primary purpose of U.N. is to restrain 
aggression, and it must have the right 
to change its basic law by usage in 
order to fulfill this primary aim. 

The logical circle seems complete. 
Yet it has been questioned by one of 
the foremost American authorities on 
collective security. In his study of 
“The Development of the General As- 
sembly,” 1€ Leland M. Goodrich points 
out that the aggrandizement of the As- 


sembly’s powers is not a “development. 


in terms of the democratic process,” nor 
does the Assembly offer any special ad- 
vantages as an organ for keeping the 
peace. On the contrary, the Assembly 
is not as representative as the Security 
Council of the power necessary to keep 
the peace. Because of the Soviet bloc 
boycott of all its peace-enforcing activi- 
ties, it may find itself unable to carry 
out the resolutions passed by a two- 
thirds Assembly vote, most of the voters 


possessing little means of implementa- 


tion. This is “a somewhat unrealistic 
position” for the Assembly to be in, and 
the attempt so to use the Assembly be- 
comes “a divisive rather than a unify- 


16 International Conciliation, May 1951, No. 
471, 


ing influence within the United Na- 
tions.” Goodrich further observes that 


the use of the veto by the Soviet Union, 
often deliberately invited by those against 
whom it has been directed, has been evi- 


. dence of an unwillingness on the part of 


the Great Powers, and more particularly 


the United States and the Soviet Union, 


to make important concessions from posi- 
tions initially taken. 


Faced with impasse in the Security 
Council, two alternatives were open: to 
make concentrated efforts to improve 
great-power relations, or to develop the 
functions of the General Assembly as 
they have been during the past two or 
three years, ` 


with the result that the United Nations 
loses much of its initial character as a uni- 
versal peace organization and assumes, in 
fact, the character of an organization to 
protect the “free world” against the threats 
from behind the Iron Curtain. l 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 


The United States might well pause 
to consider now whether this evolution 
should be pushed farther. To do so 
might mean the early crossing of a 38th 
parallel in the life of U.N., beyond 
which the membership of the Commu- 
nist states would seem to them to be 
useless. 

Would it not be wiser to remember 
that the Soviet vetoes, taken as a whole, 
are a symptom, rather than the cause, 
of the deep conflicts of interest in the 
power struggle? There is much to be 
said for the belief that “the veto was 
precisely the one mechanism in the 
U.N. machinery which made it fit to 
serve as an instrument of conciliation 
rather than coercion.” 17. 

The United Nations- was created to 
alleviate the world’s tensions and ills. 
It was not created to develop ideal 


17 Ernest Borneman, “The British Disagree 
With Us,” Harpers Magazine, May 1951, p. 36. 
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situations, legally or on. the battlefield, 
but to hold together a world in which 
the disequilibriums and disharmonies 
can be adjusted only approximately. 
Rather than pass “the point of no re- 
turn” in converting U.N. into a West- 
ern military alliance, may it not be bet- 
ter policy to expand its membership to 
universality and then push mightily the 
ameliorating, life-giving side of U.N.’s 
mission? 

It would be irksome to us to let the 
United Nations administer a greatly ex- 
panded Point Four program, but the 
people of Asia will fear and distrust any 
development program administered by 
us alone. It would also doubtless be 
still more deeply irritating to us to have 
any of our funds spent for constructive 
purposes by U.N. behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Yet the costs and the mental suf- 
fering would be microscopic when com- 
pared to those involved in a third world 
war. 

We can proceed, if we choose, on the 
theory that “only one rogue govern- 
ment, the Soviet Union,” has barred 
the way to the success of the U.N.%® 
This is an attitude of mind which can 
only lead to.the breakup of U.N. Only 
if there is at least an appreciable return, 
on both sides, to the assumption of 
great-power negotiation and compromise 
upon which the Charter was written can 
U.N. achieve its indispensable function, 
the prevention of another world war. 

‘The United Nations is our only hope 
of averting a permanently divided world, 

18 Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State, 


“From the Class of °31 to the Class of ’51,” 
New York Times Magazine, June 3, 1951, 


with the odds heavily in favor of a final 
struggle for world domination between 
the two sides. Nor will it help us greatly . 
to have the law always on our side, if 
the result is still the destruction of 
the highly urbanized civilization of the 
North Temperate Zone. 

Thus far the leadership of the United 
States in the United Nations has been 
as good as might be expected, in a 
highly fallible world, from an inexperi- 
enced world power suddenly thrust into 
leadership. We have apparently led 


` U.N. through its first great crisis suc- 


cessfully. Can we now lead in develop- 
ing its creative mission for the long 
pull? 

On their part, the Russians could af- 
ford to avoid the barbed word occasion- 
ally and to modify their dogma that we 
will boom-and-bust and arm-and-fight 
ourselves into oblivion. We are not 
obliged to do either. The Communists 
must learn, too, and be taught, that 
conspiratorial revolution is not the only 
way to change outmoded and unjust 
social orders. The West has ample 
techniques and means of keeping the 
stream of orderly reform and progress 
moving, if it will only use them. 

What is the role of a United Nations 
which has successfully survived the first 
real, and very bloody, test of collective 
security ever made on this planet? 
Surely it is to make a sustained, de- 
voted, even sacrificial effort to join to- 
gether again in some tolerable relation- 
ship the two halves of a world which so 
desperately needs a truly global ex- 
change of commerce in the goods and 
services of peaceful intercourse. 
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Economic Mobilization—A New Field of Study 


By SAmurL H. McGuire 


WICE within this century the 

United States has been forced to 
go to war for the preservation of our 
way of life. These experiences were no- 
tably costly because of our traditional 
aversion to military preparedness in 
time of peace. In both instances it was 
demonstrated. that no nation, particu- 
larly no democracy, can convert speedily 
from a peacetime to a modern war 
status. This difficulty has brought to 
the fore the need of facility for a new 
type of study and action—that of eco- 
nomic mobilization. The threat of war 
has by no means been lifted. Problems 
and tensions still exist among nations, 
which fact dictates the need while at 
peace to consider the problems and pro- 
cedures for such mobilization. 

A nation is expected to be able to per- 
form the duties and to fulfill the obliga- 
tions which its role in world affairs im- 
poses upon it. The course of events has 
thrust upon the United States a major 
responsibility in co-operation with other 
free nations in the maintenance of peace. 
The American government has joined 
with the governments of other nations 
in preparing for collective security. The 
United States and Canada have agreed 
to the continuance of informal and lim- 
ited military co-operation. This coun- 
try is a part of the Organization of 
American States, the charter of which 
declares that aggression against any 
American state shall be considered an 
act of aggression against all American 
states. The United States is likewise a 
participant in the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the signatories being “determined to 
saféguard the freedom, common heritage 
and civilization of their peoples, founded 


on the principles of democracy, indi- - 
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vidual liberty and the rule of law,” and 
being “resolved to unite their efforts for 
collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security.” Within the 
United Nations, this country has co-op- 
erated in taking necessary action in ex- 
treme circumstances to prevent aggres- 
sion. 

Because of our position in the family 
of nations, because of the threats of ag- 
gression, and because of our commit- 
ments to co-operate with other nations 
to bring about a peaceful world by or- 
derly means, the United States, as well 
as the other co-operating nations, must 
be prepared to make its efforts felt. 
These are the conditions that make eco- 
nomic mobilization a subject of prime 
importance today. 


BEGINNING OF THE Stupy, 1920-39 


During World War I the American 
people were surprised to learn that the 
possession of vast material, financial, 
and industrial resources was not a 
guarantee of ability to produce military 
matériel in great volume. Although the 
War Industries Board and other gov- 
ernment agencies, staffed by specialists 
in science, in industrial production, in 
matériel supply, and in transportation, 
worked with unceasing energy and broad 
authority, our actual production of ef- 
fective arms and munitions fell far short 
of expectations. American soldiers in 
Europe found themselves largely de- 
pendent on our hard-pressed allies for 
many essential items of military equip- 
ment, including heavy ordnance, anti- 
aircraft guns, aircraft, tanks, and opti- 

cal instruments. 

. In the stocktaking which followed the 
armistice, our failure to supply our 
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armed forces with adequate equipment 
became a matter of public concern. 
Governmental and industrial leaders 
who had accepted responsibility for the 
war production effort in 1917-18 fully 
realized the errors into which our un- 
preparedness in planning had led us. It 
was resolved that the United States 
never again should fall into the same 
state of economic unpreparedness. 
Congress and the armed forces made 
active efforts to remedy the weaknesses. 
The amended National Defense Act of 
1920 provided an outline under which 
machinery for economic mobilization, 
procurement, and procurement planning 
could be created. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, charged with the major 
responsibilities under this act, immedi- 
ately established a Planning Branch in 
his office; economic mobilization was for 
the first time contemplated as a phase 


of military planning by a regular mili- | 


tary establishment. 

It was recognized that mobilization 
planning required the co-ordination of 
Army and Navy interests. The Joint 
Army and Navy Board, therefore, rec- 
ommended to the Secretaries of War 
and Navy that an Army and Navy 
Munitions Board be established. This 
Board was established in 1922. Al- 
though it went through a number of 
successive reorganizations, its continu- 
ing mission was to co-ordinate and plan 
~for economic mobilization in an emer- 
gency. In 1931- the first Industrial 
Mobilization Plan was submitted by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
Three formal revisions of this initial 
plan followed. The 1939 revision, to- 
gether with its annexes, represented the 
culmination of two decades of planning 
for mobilization in wartime of the eco- 
nomic resources of the nation as a 
whole. 

The outbreak of World War IT again 
found us unprepared, despite the les- 
‘sons of World War I and despite the 


initial steps that had been taken toward 
organization and planning for mobiliza- 
tion. Once again time was on our side 
to study the problems and to launch our 
military efforts. 

These early steps toward mobilization 
planning in the United States after 1920 
represented the beginning of a new field 
of study in the area of political economy. 
In recent years a vast quantity of data 
has been developed and utilized, bear- 
ing upon the problems of organizing the 
national resources for effective use in 
case of a national emergency. The In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces 
has for several years offered a course in 
economic mobilization of the national 
economy to selected officers. “There is 
abundant need for the further develop- 
ment of this relatively new subject. In 
the following paragraphs the nature of 
the new field of investigation and study 
is briefly outlined. i 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
MOBILIZATION 


Economic mobilization can be dis- 
cussed under three main headings: (1) 
a survey of the normal economy in ac- 
tion and its potential for military effec- 
tiveness—what we start with; (2) the 
jobs to be done, the legislative authority 
needed, the agencies required to per- 
form the jobs, the problems likely to 
be encountered, and the procedures to 
be followed, in converting the civilian 
economy to a war economy; and (3) 
finally, the reconversion to a peacetime 
economy. , 

Each of these parts of the total out- 
line represents a major field (or fields) 
of study. The stirvey of our economy 
in action by the student of economic 
mobilization demands understanding of 
the characteristic of our free enterprise 
economy, and of our democratic politi- 
cal institutions and ideals. He will rec- 
ognize that a major objective of any 
mobilization for national defense is the 
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preservation of our institutions and our 
way of life. It is necessary to recog- 
nize the conditions under which active 
steps toward mobilization are likely to 
- be initiated. The nature of modern 
warfare must be fully examined, to- 
gether with the kinds and quantity of 
materials that a war effort will require 
to meet both military and civilian de- 
mands. 

Against this background a full evalua- 
tion of national resources available to 
meet military requirements and to sus- 
tain the civilian economy must be made. 
This demands an appraisal’ of scarce 
materials, the possibility of foreign sup- 
plies, and the capacity to produce sub- 
stitutes in case of need. In this ap- 
praisal are included all the factors 
and facilities of production—agriculture, 
mining, lumbering, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, communication, power, man- 
power, and a research and development 
program. A survey of the economic 
potentials for war raises the dominant 
question of how to utilize these facili- 
ties and organize the productive ma- 
chinery into a unified system to pro- 
vide the extra materials for war needs 
on top of the support of the civilian 
economy. 


PROCEDURES 


It is essential to appraise fully the 
capacity of the nation to. produce for 
both civilian and war-needs. It is 
equally important to examine the meth- 
ods by which the productive resources 
can be most effectively utilized. This 
phase of the subject is a study of the 
nation in action toward two major ob- 
jectives of production: meeting military 
requirements and maintaining the civil- 
ian standard of living at the highest pos- 
sible level. - It is the mobilization pro- 
gram in action. To mention these proc- 
esses in any order should not lead to 
the inference that they will proceed in 
that order. The program is one of 


integrated activities proceeding concur- 
rently. The listing of major jobs to be 
accomplished will serve, however, to 
indicate something of the magnitude 
and the complexity of the program. 
The first step is a political decision 


_ that mobilization should be inaugurated, 


along with a tentative estimate of the 
magnitude. In keeping with the po- 
litical decision, requirements of the 
military are determined. This esti- 
mate must be made in the light of pos- 


„Sible needs, but cannot be independent 
“of available resources and production 


potentials, or of the effect upon the ci- 
vilian economy. 

A program of normal production for 
civilian needs plus the requirements of 
a military program will demand ex- 
panded production, additional raw ma- 
terials, and full utilization of materials. 
Scarce materials will therefore need to 
be allocated in-relation to prime needs 
as between the military and the civilian 
economy. The legal authority for allo- 
cations, the agencies to control alloca- 
tions, and fair and effective methods 
must be examined. 

Economic mobilization is a national 
program sponsored by the government. 
It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
legislative authority adequate to do the 
job. New government agencies are 
needed to exercise the special responsi- 
bilities. Their authority must be fixed, 
and existing agencies must take on new 
powers co-ordinate with the needs of 
the program. A considerable amount 
of historical material is pertinent to 
these problems. 

An increased production program re- 
quires more workers. Mobilization plan- 
ning must provide for the manpower to 
carry production, to staff new agencies, 
and to supply the personnel needs of 
the Services. The sources of additional 
production workers include housewives, 
high school and college students, and 
unemployed or part-time workers. In- 
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centives to attract new workers to the 


jobs to be done and determination of 


critical areas and industries are also in- 
volved in the manpower problem. Nor 
can housing of workers, public health, 
and education be ignored. 

The industrial program must be 
inaugurated, new plants 
equipped,’ retooling provided for, and 
the necessary finances’ made available 

_to industry. Transportation and com- 
munication facilities must be directed 
toward co-ordinating and carrying the 
extended production efforts. Will in- 
dustry assume the risks—can it afford 
to do so—of building the plants needed, 
in view of the possible temporary needs 
of production for emergency? What 
steps must government undertake to en- 
courage business and to protect the 
public welfare while obtaining full-scale 
production? 

In a mobilization period, foreign trade 
and foreign economic relations will be 
different from those of a normal period. 
The government in.co-operation with its 
allies will conduct its foreign economic 
policy to enhance the mobilization ef- 
fort and to defeat that of its enemies 
and potential enemies. This is an im- 
portant field for exploration. 

The task of supplying ‘the Services 
with the vast products of industry to 
enable them to operate: effectively is 
a tremendous one. It involves re- 
search and development, the computa- 
tion of requirements, purchase, distribu- 
tion, storage, and inventories—a major 
,; job in the mobilization program. 

The mobilization effort calls for ad- 
ditional funds, which have to be pro- 
vided through taxes or by borrowing. 
It is expensive to equip a fighting force 
for modern war. It is necessary not 
only to provide the required funds, but 
also to consider, the effects upon the 


total economy of the financing method . 


chosen. Along with the greater demand 
for facilities, for materials, and for 


built and ` 


workers, the effort to pay for the war 
produces significant disturbances in 
the normal operation of the economy. 
Scarcities appear, money becomes more 
plentiful and thus: stimulates demand, 
and inflation threatens. It is recog- 
nized, therefore, that measures must be 
taken to maintain a stabilized economy, 
to assure a return to the most nearly 
normal. situation possible folowing the 
end of mobilization, and to cushion the 
aftereffects. ` 

In a democratic society,.the attitude 
of the people toward the procedures 
and methods adopted cannot be ignored. . 
The people must be informed and their 
co-operation sought. Directly or indi- 
rectly, public opinion will affect many - 
of the actions taken. This means that 
a program of public information is es- 
sential in order to obtain proper co- 
operation and to maintain high morale 
as a guarantee of an effective mobiliza- 
tion effort. 


PROBLEMS IN RECONVERSION 


It is always assumed that any major 
effort to mobilize the national economy 
for national defense will come to an 
end; at least it will eventually be re- 
laxed. The reconversion period is the 
final major phase of economic mobili- 
zation. ` The problems involved in this 
period are of vital importance to the 
national welfare. For example, when 
military orders are stopped or canceled, 
what happens to the plants and the pro- 
ducers: of military supplies? How are 
contracts to be terminated? How will 
surplus goods be disposed of without 
excessive loss to the taxpayers and with- 
out adverse effects on the market? How 
can military manpower be demobilized 
without creating a pool of unemployed 
and without displacing workers . who 
have served the mobilization effort well? 
How can the transition be made from 
numerous controls to an uncontrolled 
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system? What fiscal policies are 
needed? These are some of the major 
. questions that have to be dealt with in 
the period of reconversion. Like all 
the major problems of mobilization, 
they deserve study before the decisions 
must be made. 

Our experiences in two major wars 
have convinced most people that mobili- 
zation and reconversion call for an ex- 
tension of government activity in po- 
litical and economic affairs beyond the 
laissez faire concept. The free market 
does not serve to regulate prices and 
distribution under the special condi- 
tions of mobilization. The usual “de- 
mand and supply” principle fails to 
allocate scarce materials to the most 
essential production and fails to direct 
production facilities and manpower into 
appropriate channels. The normal op- 
erations of international trade are dis- 
turbed. The government steps in to 
direct a vast number of operations usu- 
ally uncontrolled. In effect, new eco- 


nomic. forces arise, new methods are 
invoked, and a temporarily controlled 
political economy emerges. How to re- 
turn to the desired “normal” economic 
way of life is a major problem of mobili- 
zation. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The foregoing brief survey of the 
scope of economic mobilization reveals 
the need for extensive research. ‘The. 
field of study needs to be more clearly 
delineated. A vast quantity of pertinent 
subject matter exists. It needs to be 
organized, systemized, and made more 
readily available for the students of 
mobilization who may soon come to 
play an important part in the processes. 
The fact is not to be ignored that mo- 
bilization , consists of preplanning jobs 
at every step, as well as action jobs. 
Investigators in this field face a real 
challenge to develop a factual, compre- 
hensive, logical, and realistic approach. 
to the subject. 
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The Budget 


By REUBEN E. SLESINGER 


HE new position in world affairs 

that the United States assumed with 
World War I definitely changed the iso- 
Jationist attitude which had permeated 
our international economics since the 
_ inception of our country. From a po- 
sition as a debtor in foreign trade, 
we became the leading creditor nation 
of the world. This new role became 
‘accentuated during the twenty years 
following the Versailles treaty. World 
War Il—its financing and aftermath— 
with its astronomical budgetary levels, 
established the United States as the 
top world power. The budgetary prob- 
lems that arise out of this situation are 
becoming increasingly difficult, but it is 
imperative that we seek out their solu- 
tions if any semblance of economy is to 
appear in our national budget. 

The new responsibilities that the 
United States has undertaken are most 
costly. They require such expensive 
outlays as those for European co-opera- 
tion, mutual defense, military aid, Point 
Four, and international defense. These 


esses of budget making. The serious 
nature of “war and aftermath of war” 
expenditures is readily apparent from 
our experiences with them—from the 
American Revolution through subse- 
quent conflicts to the present Korean 
hostilities. Our budgetary decisions 
will generate repercussions that will 
color our economy for many years to 
come; and these decisions must be made 
now, when the levels of taxes and spend- 
ing are already very high. 

Whatever solutions we accept, the 
problem of inflation appears as para- 
mount. The growth of the American 
economy has always been associated 
with an expansion in our productive ma- 
chinery, which has enabled us to in- 
crease our governmental outlays both 
extensively and intensively with no un- 
usual scars on our body politic. But 
today an unusual increase in our ex- 
penditure and tax burden may easily 
interfere with this growth in our pro- 


~ duction and result in a serious reduction 


totals rapidly mount to sums far in 


excess of similar items in the former 
peacetime budgets. But these new and 
expanded outlays are only part of the 
necessary costs of our new world-wide 
responsibilities. Failure to solve these 
problems will have untoward impacts 
upon our domestic economy, primary 
among which are such drastic conse- 
quences as runaway inflation, depletion 
of our national resources, disruption of 
our monetary and fiscal policy, and 
` general lack of confidence in the vitality 
of our economy. 


IMPORTANCE OF BUDGETARY DECISIONS 


These new problems are brought to 
sharp focus when we come to the proc- 


i 
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in the national level of living. It be- 
comes .imperative, therefore, that we 
develop an intelligent policy for han- 
dling these problems. 

The federal budget has T the in- 
strument responsible for setting the tone 
for our national fiscal and financial poli- 
cies. Since the outbreak of Korean hos- 
tilities in the summer of 1950, attention 
has been directed to the growing costs 
and expenditures and the excess of these 
over revenue. As a consequence, Presi- 
dent Truman has declared that “. . . 
we should make it the first principle 
of economic and fiscal policy in these 
times ...to maintain a balanced 
budget and to finance the cost of na- 


tional defense’ on a ‘pay-as-we-go ba- - 


sis? .. .? Support has consistently 


-~ 


been given to the policy by such busi- 
nessmen’s organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
The estimated cost of running the 
federal government for the 1952 fiscal 
year, according to the President’s budget 
message delivered in January 1951, will 
exceed $72 billion. We may reflect that 
one billion dollars alone would purchase 
enough $2,000 automobiles to line them 
bumper to bumper from Dallas, Texas 
to>New York City. Further, $72 bil- 
lion would provide some nine million 
homes worth $8,000 each, or would 
furnish approximately $475 for each 
man, woman, and child in the country, 
or would account for more than double 
the total agricultural income of 1950. 


But before getting far into the analy- _ 


sis of the federal budget, it will be well 
to devote a little attention to the me- 
chanics of its construction, since this 
has a direct bearing upon its eventual 
pattern, which, in turn, has long-time 
repercussions. 


Tue BUDGETARY SYSTEM 


Prior to the development of the pres- 
ent budgetary system, each department 
of the federal government drew up its 
own financial estimates and. then sub- 
mitted these to the appropriate con- 
gressional committee. As a consequence, 
disjointed and unco-ordinated budgets 
were submitted to the different congres- 
sional committees, with resultant con- 
fusion and lack of control. 

The disadvantages of such a system 
became more noticeable and dangerous 
when the federal budget assumed new 
peacetime financial proportions in the 
wake of World War I. As a conse- 
quence, a new procedure was developed 
in 1921. The President was given the 
responsibility of preparing an annual 


‘single budget that would depict all esti-. 


. mated revenues and expenditures for all 
the activities of the government. A 
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fiscal year running from July 1 to the 


-succeeding June 30 was prescribed. 


About a year prior to the fiscal year 
under consideration, each spending unit 
is asked by the Bureau of the Budget 
to estimate the amount of funds that it 
will require for the coming fiscal year. 
Each department has a budget officer 
who has.the responsibility of getting 
estimates from his subdivisions as to 
spending needs. By means of subse- 
quent reviews, revisions, and consulta- 
tions, a final budgetary estimate results 
and is forwarded to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget scrutinizes 
these independent estimates most care- 
fully, not only with regard to the finan- 
cial magnitude of the requests, ‘but also 
to see that the requests are consistent 
with all constitutional and congressional 


‘enactments. Then the Director of the 


Bureau submits a unified budget, cover- 
ing all these separate estimates, to the 
President, who forwards his budgetary 
recommendations to the Congress. 

The Presidential budget message sub- 
mitted in ‘January reviews the actual 
expenditure and revenue data for the 
preceding fiscal year, the revised esti- 
mates for the current fiscal year, and 
the recommendations for the coming 
fiscal year in question. 

Congressional committees and sub- 
committees review the budgetary rec- 
ommendations and conduct hearings; 
and bills are submitted for debate on 
the floors of the House and the Senate. 
The appropriation and revenue bills, as 
well as the separate expenditure bills, 
must be passed by both houses and be 
approved by the President or passed 
over his veto. 

Specific authority must be granted by 
Congress before any funds may be ex- 
pended. In this connection we find a 
few confusing terms in use in federal 
fiscal accounting. Total authorizations 
indicate what the government is per- 
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TABLE 1—NeEw AUTHORIZATIONS 


a ae 1952 Fiscal 








n ear 
Function Authorized | Recom- | Totals 
i Proposed „mended 
(in billions) (in billions) 
. Military services $54.2 $61.0 | $115.2 
International se- 

curity and foreign 

relations 9.0 “11.0 20.0 

All others 24.2 22.4 46.6 

Totals $87.4 $94.4 $181.8 


mitted to spend; whereas budgetary ex- 
penditures indicate the amounts actu- 
ally expended during the period under 
question. These amounts need not co- 
incide. Appropriations may be avail- 
able for a specific number of years; or 
they may be permanent and not require 
action by Congress annually; or they 


may have no time limits whatsoever. - 


Thus the new authority. of the Treasury 
to incur financial obligations becomes 
the algebraic sum of the various au- 
thorizations less any amounts that are 
earmarked specifically for liquidating 
` sums due that are the result of previous 
contractual obligations. 
. For example, new authorizations in 


the budget message delivered in Janu- 


ary 1951 called for $87.4 billion for 
fiscal 1951 and $94.4 billion for 1952. 
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However, over $77 billion of the 1951 
total had been authorized previously. 
Of the total of $181.8 billion, almost 75 
per cent centered around military ap- 
propriations: ($20 billion for interna- 
tional security and $115 billion for the 
military services). Table 1 depicts the 
story of new obligating authority as 
outlined in the 1951 budget message 
(January 1951).. 

However, a considerable time lag usu- 
ally exists between authorization and 
expenditure. , A number of factors may 
contribute towards this time lag, such 
as the time consumed in planning 
and contract negotiations, appropriations 
made for a period in excess of a year, or 
the time consumed in the actual pro- 
duction and procuremerit of the goods 
and services. For instance, the esti- 
mated authorizations for the two fiscal 
years depicted in Table 1 ran to $182 
billion; whereas the estimated actual 
expenditures are placed at some -$63 
billion less, or at $119 billion. . Table 2 
outlines this situation in more detail. 

According to the budgetary: cost fig- 
ures, the actual cost of running the fed- 
eral government for the 1952 fiscal year 
will advance some $32 billion over 1950 
and some $25 billion over 1951. Most 


TABLE 2—BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES (in billions) 








i 1950 (Bstimated 1952 l Change 
Function (Actual revised, (Estimated 1950 to 1952 
Military services $12.3 $21.0 $41.4 +$29.1 
International security and foreign rela- ; 
tions 4.8 4.7 7.5 + 2.7 
Finance, commerce, and industry 0.2 0.4 1.5 + 1.3 
Transportation and communication 1.8 2.0 1.7 ~ 01 
Natural resources 1.6 2.1 2.5 + 0.9 
Agricultural resources 2.8 1.0 1.4 —~ 14 
Social security, welfare, and health | 2.2 -2.5 2.6 + 0.4 
Veterans services and benefits 6.6 5.7 4.9 — 1.7 
Interest on debt 5.8 5.7 5.9 + 0.1 
All others 2.1 21° 2.2 + 0.1 
Totals $40.2 $47.2 $71.6 +$31.4 





' 
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TABLE 3—Bupcer Recerts: (in billions) 





195f 1952 








1950 - Revised : Change 
S FÀ Estimat 
ome Actual e Toe 1950 to 1952 
Income tax s 
Individuals $17.4 $21.6 $26.0 +$ 8.6 
Corporations 10.9 13.6 20.0 + 91 
Excise taxes 7.6- 8.2 8.2- + 0.6 
Employment taxes 2.9 3.8 4.7 + 1.8 
Miscellaneous receipts | 2.6 2.6 2.8 + 0.2 
Total budget receipts $414 $49.8 $61.7 +$20.3 
Deduct l 
Appropriations to Old-Age and. Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund $ 2.2 $ 3.0 $ 3.8 +$ 1.6 
Refund of receipts : 2.2 2.3 2.8 + 0.6 
Total deductions $ 4.4 $ 5.3 $ 6.6 +$ 2.2 
Net budget receipts $37.0 $44.5 $55.1 +$18.1 


of this advance, it must be remembered, 
takes place in the field of current de- 
‘fense expenditures. These figures are 
all tentative and may vary considerably 
with the fortunes of our military ven- 
tures and the degree of our mobiliza- 
tion. Undoubtedly more funds will be 
forthcoming for such items as tanks, 
airplanes, electronics, rockets, stockpil- 
ing, troop service, and increased indus- 
trial capacity. International security 
and: foreign relations will also draw 
more funds through more military and 
economic aid and mutual defense. Pro- 
moting the expansion in defense produc- 
tion and the cost of administeting the 


various economic controls will account 


for about 90 per cent of the funds allo- 
cated to finance, commerce, and in- 
_ dustry. The cost of wars and their 
_ aftermath also makes up a substantial 
share of the budget. The trend in non- 
defense spending has also been upward, 
rising from $4.7 billion in 1946 to $10 
billion in 1950. 
Receipts, too, have undergone drastic 
changes during the past few years. Esti- 
mates of receipts for the coming fiscal 





year are usually prepared in December | 
a few months after the consolidated 
budget is forwarded to the President. 
Estimates of receipts made now are sub- 
ject to much change in view of the un- 
certain international situation, the status 
of proposed new tax legislation, and the 
changing levels of income and pro- 
duction and the consequent tax base. 
Table 3 reviews the picture of federal — 
budget receipts. 

In spite of the over $18 billion in- 
crease in receipts, revenues will still fall 
short of expenditures. Some of this 
deficit may be made up through “in- 
creasing levels of production and in- 
come which may improve the tax base. 


Economic IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
BUDGET 


A budget that reaches the size of the 
current federal budget necessarily exerts 
tremendous influences upon both the 
flow of national income and the distri- 
bution of goods and services. Federal 
fiscal policies exert additional influences 
upon the economic structure through the 
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TABLE 4—Casa BUDGET TRANSACTIONS 


Transactions 
(1950 fiscal year) 





‘Receipts 
Deduct: : 
Intragovernmental transactions 
Noncash transactions 
Income from monetary authority 


Cash received from- public 
Expenditures 
Deduct: 
Intragovernmental transactions 
Noncash transactions 
Total deductions 
Cash payments to public 
Changes in cash balance and borrowing: 
Excess of cash payments over receipts 


Increase in Treasury cash balance 


Net cash borrowing from public 


Total cash receipts from public including net 


borrowing 


Total cash payments to public’ 





Budget accounts | Trust accounts Total 
{billions of {billions of (billions of 
dollars) dollars) dollars) 
$37.0 $6.7 - $43.7 
$ 0.1 $2.7 $ 2.8 
$36.9 $4.0 $40.9 
$40.2 $6.9 $46.8 
$ 2.7 — $ 2.7 

0.6 0.1 0.7 
$ 3.3 $0.1 $ 3.4 
$36.9 $6.8 $43.2* 

$ 2.3 
2.0 
4.3 
$45.2 
$43.2 


* Discrepancy due to rounding of component figures. 


processes whereby funds are taken out 
of the private money stream and come 
to the Treasury and then flow back by 
means of payments to the public. These 
operations have serious repercussions 
upon the distribution of the national 
product and hence upon the demand for 
goods and services. However, these in- 
fluences must be considered in view of 
the goals that we set for a wartime 
mobilization economy: ‘These goals in- 
volve a combination of increased pro- 
duction for national defense, mainte- 
nance of a stable economy without the 
pressure of excessive.demand, and the 
distribution of the defense burden in as 
equitable a manner as possible. 

The real impact of Treasury opera- 
tions upon the economy is determined 
by the flow of cash into and out of the 


Treasury. When the Treasury collects 
funds, cash receipts are drained out of 
the hands of the public. This process 
reduces both bank deposits and bank re- ` 
serves if the Treasury is paid by means 
of checks. When the government, in . 
turn, makes its cash payments, funds 
are returned to the public income 
stream. This, then, adds to bank ‘de- 
posits and reserves. If Treasury “pay- 
ments-out” exceed “revenue-in,” total 
income is increased and the effect is 
inflationary. Contrariwise, when reve- 
nue exceeds payments, buying power -is ` 
reduced ‘as deflationary tendencies are 
generated. T 
Cash receipts and expenditures gen- 
erally differ from budgetary estimates 
of receipts and expenditures. Several 
types of transactions account for this 
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difference. For example, trust fund 
transactions do not appear as budgetary 
receipts or expenditures, but they do 
affect the volume of cash received from 
and paid to the public. In 1950, trust 
fund cash receipts reached $4 billion 
and expenditures passed $7 billion, in- 
cluding some $3 billion of National 
Service Life Insurance refunds. Ad- 
justments must also be made for trans- 
actions such as interest paid by the 
government on governmental funds in- 
vested in government corporations, pay- 


ments from the government to the trust 
funds, ‘and payments from the trust 
funds to the government. Table 4 ana- 
lyzes the cash budget transactions. 
When the excess of cash payments 
over receipts is not made up by new 
taxes, the result is a substantial addi- 
tion to money incomes. This increases 
consumer demand at a time when the 


- shortages of civilian goods are increas- 


ing as an additional inflationary force. 
Vigorous steps to restrain demand will 
become necessary if this inflationary 


TABLE 5—BupGET EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 Anp 1952 . 
(in billions of dollars*) 


Item 


Budget totals © 


` Deduct major national security programs: 
© Military services ; 
International security 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Defense production and controls 
Civil defense . 
Maritime activities 
Defense housing and community facilities 
Dispersal program 


Total major national security programs 
Remainder 


Deduct major fixed and continuing charges: 
` Veterans services and benefits 

Interest 

Permanent and indefinite áppropriaion 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
~ Commodity Credit Corporation 

Home Loan Bank Board 

Public Assistance grants - 

Public roads 

International Wheat Agreement 

Foot and mouth disease control 

Reserves 


Total major fixed and continuing charges 


Budget Totals, Excluding Major National Security and 
Fixed and Continuing Charges or Totals for Current 


Governmental Operations 


1951 1952 
$47.2 $71.6 
21.0 41.4 
4.7 7.5 
0.8 1.3 
0.3 1.4 
0.02 0.3 
0.2 0.3 
2 0.1 
—0.006 0.2 
$27.1 $52.5 
$20.1 $19.1 
$ 5.7 $ 4.9 
5.7 5.9 
1.5 1.4 
— 0.09 — 0.04 
0.2 — 0.5 

— 0.2 0.3 
— 0.1 — 0.01 
1.3 1.3 
0.5 0.5 
— 0.1 
— 0.002 —. 0.03 
0.1 — 0.2 
$14.6 $14.0 
$ 5.5 $ 5.1 


* Totals do not always add up exactly because of rounding of component figures. 
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pressure is to be kept in check. De- 
fense production adds to income with- 
out adding to the supply of civilian 
goods. ` Expanded production cannot be 
relied upon to close the gaps, in that 
such expansion is not available for ci- 
vilian use. 

Taxation then becomes the major 
fiscal weapon for attacking this infla- 
tionary pressure. It touches the real 
source of the trouble by drawing the 
excess purchasing power off the market. 

The impact of federal activities must 
also differentiate between the purchase 
of goods and services and other ex- 
penditures, such as those for social wel- 
fare activities and grants-in-aid, which 
` constitute transfers without draining the 
productivity of the national economy. 
Table 5 presents a more detailed re- 
view of the federal budget for 1951, re- 
vised in January 1951, and the fiscal 
1952 budget as estimated at that same 
time, 

One approach to this problem of war- 
time ‘budgetary deficits is the suggestion 
that we adopt a pay-as-we-go program. 


As indicated above, there is much sup- | 


port for such a proposal. If the in- 
creased tax bills that President Truman 
` has suggested should be enacted, fed- 
eral taxes would rise some $16 billion 
(assuming the present level of. national 
income). This added to the already 
existing estimated yield of $55 billion 
would take care of the proposed $71-72 
billion budget for fiscal 1952 and place 
it on a pay-as-you-go basis. Such a tax 
bill would constitute almost a fourth of 
our net national product. This would 
be more than during World War II, 
when federal taxes accounted for 19 per 


cent of net national product in 1943 


and 18 per cent in 1944 and 1945. 
There are many questions of policy 
occasioned by the economic repercus- 
sions of such a tax bill. When- taxes 
are raised to such levels in a free 


economy, they exert definite effects upon . 


.of their burden to a future time. 


necessary economic incentives such as 
those to produce and invest. And if 
the incentives to invest are curtailed, 
more untoward repercussions will be 
felt when shortages become serious dur- 
ing the postwar years. This should not 
be taken to imply that there should be 
no tax increases. Taxes should be re- 
lied upon for military items that will 


_become recurring and permanent, but 


not for those of. an immediate emer- 
gency nature. 

The pay-as-you-go advocates contend 
that such a program is anti-inflationary. 
But, taken alone, such would not be 
the case. President Truman looks upon 
such a tax program as one of a group 
of controls. This tax program may fall 
far short of being anti-inflationary, since 
it must be remembered that the basic 
cause of the inflation is the disparity 
between consumer purchasing power and - 
the supply of goods, which results in the 
bidding up of prices. Most of the sug- 
gestions for raising these funds through 
taxes do not reach the increased income. 
The proposals usually call for increased 
corporate and other business taxes, 
which would not check the tendency for 
consumer purchasing power to outrun 
the quantity of available goods. Higher 
income taxes in the lower brackets of 
income might be more effective in this 
respect, but such a tax proposal is 
politically unpopular. The former tax 
generates an unwillingness to invest on 
the part of the a ea especially 


‘in risky ventures. 


There are many who object to federal 
borrowing on the ground of the size of 
the federal debt. Much of this opposi- 
tion reflects a misunderstanding of the 
nature of federal finance and the fed- 
eral debt. The real costs of defense, 
or any other federal expenditure, cannot 
be shifted in the sense of postponement 
This 
remains true regardless of the manner 
of the financing. The real costs include 


+ 
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the. exertions of the eċonomy necessary 
to produce the wartime material. They 
include the goods and services that are 
currently being produced but are not 
available for civilian consumption be- 
cause they are drained off for the mili- 
tary machinery. Thus, the real costs 
of a federal expenditure program are 
` met on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

A desirable method of borrowing for 
the current program could easily take 
the form of nonnegotiable governmen- 
tal securities. Thus, purchasing power 
would be drained off the market, anti- 
inflationary tendencies would result, and 
- a closer balance between available goods 
and the demand for them would ensue. 


EXPENDITURE ELEMENTS 


Let us now review the expenditure 
elements in the budget with more de- 
tail in order to determine whether any 
savings might be effected in these items. 
Some estimates, such as studies by 
Senator Byrd, indicate that the budget 
might be cut as much as six to nine 
billion dollars. Areas in which reduc- 
tions might be made include public 
works, federal grants-in-aid, subsidy pro- 
grams, and. the administrative reforms 
outlined by former President Hoover. 
A genuinely economy-minded Congress 
appears as one of the main hopes at the 
present time for any real budgetary 
control without economically undesir- 
able tax levies. 

In reviewing the federal tax program 
we find a sharp increase in reliance upon 
direct taxes, both personal and busi- 
ness; and it is this type that would be 
increased today. Such taxes accounted 
for half the federal revenue in 1939 and 
for 78 per cent in 1950, but would rise 
to 83 per cent under the current pay-as- 
you-go proposals. 

An effective tax program at this time, 
as well as at other times, ought to fol- 
low definite principles of sound taxation. 


The tax base should be broad so that all 
groups share in the burden and any in- 
creases in it. It is estimated that about 
7% of all income remaining after taxes 
is represented by returns of taxpayers 
showing $10,000 or less of income. Tax- 
ing annual incomes in excess of $25,000 
at a 100 per cent rate would raise only 
about one billion dollars more in reve- 
nue and would be decidedly uneconomic 
because of the adverse repercussions 
outlined above. 

The outbreak of Korean hostilities 
threw a sudden bombshell into our fiscal 
program. We had been moving along at 
a reduced and more stabilized rate of. 
federal expenditures since World War 
II, with the prospect of some healthy 
reductions in the “war and war after- 
math accounts.”, But all of this was 
upset during the summer of 1950. In 
the fiscal year 1950, military expendi- 
tures, including military assistance un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact, totaled 
about $15 billion. Plans for fiscal year 
1951 called for a rate not in excess of 
this amount. The task now presented 
by the armed situation is not yet at the 
stage of World War II, but it leaves the 
public with too much uncertainty as to 
the future expenditure and tax program. 

Should the defense mobilization pro- 


‘gram not go beyond $75 billion an- 


nually, the drain on our economic sys- 
tem might not be too serious. The in- 
crease in military output up to about 
10 per cent of our national production 
may be assimilated through absorption 
of the unemployed, increased hours of 


‘work, normal increases in productivity, 


and the entrance of more women, chil- 
dren, and other persons into the labor 
force. It must be remembered that 
speed is necessary for the successful 
culmination of this program. It is as 
a consequence that the inflationary po- 
tential looms dangerous. It is essential 
that this potential be restrained at its 
source—-the excessive demand. 


` 
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CIVILIAN EXPENDITURES 


The primary requirement as far as 
federal expenditures are concerned is 
that we curtail the nonmilitary expendi- 
tures as much as possible. Economies 

. could come from a number of sources, 
ranging from public construction to the 
elimination of the postal deficit. The 
military expenditures must be co-ordi- 


over a billion dollars: Another $1.2 bil- 
lion would be saved by cutting out that 
request which would enable the govern- 


‘ment to construct, own, and operate 


plants and facilities for war production. | 
At such a time as the present, the gov- 
ernment is in no position to invade 
the field of private business. Not only 
would this be expensive and commit us - 
to many future changes, but it would 


nated and economized for maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


also go far towards reducing the in- 
centive: for private industry. Private 


TABLE 6—FEpERAL CIVILIAN EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED YEARS 
i (in billions of dollars*) 





1951 


1945 1946 1950 | Revised | pl? 

Item Actual | Actual | Actual | estimate Budget 

Finance, Commerce, and Industry 0.10 | 0.10 0.25 0.40 1.50 
Labor wa 0.20 0.20 0.25 0.20 0.20 
Transportation 0.20 0.40 1.75 1.40 1.10. 
Natural resources 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.30 1.25 
-Agriculture 1.60 0.70 | 2.80 1.00 1.46 
Housing and social development —0.15 | —0.20 0.25 0.40 —0.10 
Education and research : 0.15 0.90 0.15 0.15 0.50 
Social welfare and ‘security 1.05 1.10 2.20 2.50 2.65 
General government 0.80 0.90 1.05 1.10 1.25 
__ Veterans affairs 2.10 4.40 6.65 5.75 4.90 
Total civilian expenditures 6.40 8.00 ! 16.30 14.20 14.65 


* Totals do not always add up exactly because of rounding of component figures. 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, through its Government Spend- 
ing Committee, recommended a reduc- 
tion of some $4.65 billion in the 1952 
federal budget.t ‘This committee rea- 
sons that a drastic curtailment of ‘the 
civilian activities of the government is 
necessary when so much of our national 
effort is devoted to military purposes. 
The 1952 budget called for an ‘increase 
of some 750,000 civilian employees. The 
committee would cut this in half through 
more efficient staffing of agencies and 
departments, thus effecting a saving of 

1 National Association of Manufacturers, 


Cutting Non-Defense Spending Now (Feb- 
ruary 1951), p. 3. 


industry should be encouraged to con- . 
struct ‘these necessary facilities, as 
through accelerated amortization. 

The government loan policy should 
also be curtailed at the present time. 
A substantial list of new public works 
included in the 1952 budget might either 
be eliminated entirely or curtailed dras- 
tically. Civil public works expenditures 
have been increasing too rapidly during 
the last few years, rising from $1.7 bil- 
lion in 1949 to $3.4 billion as projected 
for 1952. Under the present emergency . 
conditions, this latter figure must be 
shaved considerably. Table 6 presents 
in more detail the story of federal ex- 
penditures in recent years. 
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Every effort must be made in connec- 
tion with our fiscal policies to eliminate 
all unnecessary expenditures and to re- 
duce the nonmilitary and nondefense 
outlays to an absolute minimum. The 
wide range of goods that the govern- 
ment demands at the present time in 
itself has a serious effect upon our 
economy. This expansion of federal 
spending during the mobilization pe- 
riod will produce an unheralded demand 
for goods and services by the civilian 
economy. 


REASONS FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The government will find it necessary 
to practice economy also as a phase of 
the program designed to get the general 
public interested in practicing economy 
in its personal expenditures. It should 
not be inferred that the slashes called 
for should be indiscriminate. On the 
contrary, the situation calls for a care- 
ful examination of all expenditurės 
against the standard of necessity of 
the defense economy. 

Economy is necessary also in state 
and local expenditures, which are now 
about as large in total as the federal 
nonmilitary outlays. 

The foregoing does not mean that the 
military may go on spending promiscu- 
ously without economy. Waste in mili- 
tary expenditures not only places un- 
necessary burdens upon the economy, 
but it also endangers the success of the 
military mission. Military procurement 
is one of the worst avenues of waste in 
this respect. 

The need for government economy is 


self-evident. To pay for a mobilization 
effort such as we have undertaken means 
doing without a number of customary 
goods and services and ređucing our liv- 
ing levels until our tremendous produc- 
tive machinery is enabled to catch up 
with the various demands being made 
upon it. Increased taxes and savings 
will be necessary to curb purchasing 
power not only of the public but also of 
industry. Selective credit controls will 
also contribute towards this result. Pub- 
lic expenditures on the part of all gov- 
ernment units may well be curtailed and 
restrained. The federal government be- 
comes the leader in assuming this re- 
sponsibility, and the manner in which it 
demonstrates its capabilities will leave 
a lasting imprint upon our economy. 
The various levels of government now- 
demand about a third of our national 
income to meet their expenditures. At 
such levels, the more goods and services 
and factors of production enter into 
government channels, the less are avail- 
able for private use. : 

The foregoing analysis has attempted 
to indicate the nature of the fiscal and 
financial problems that confront our 
government during this mobilization pe- 
riod. The suggestions that have been 
presented 'by way of solving these prob- 
lems have attempted to distribute the 
burdens that are involved as equitably 
as possible. Al segments of the na- 
tional economy should be called upon 
to realize their duties, to assume their 
responsibilities, and to contribute their 
utmost towards keeping our economy in 


. a favorable state of balance. 


Reuben E. Slesinger, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pittsburgh. He is consultant in business economics and in- 
dustrial relations and lecturer in economics to business concerns. 


Economic Stabilization* 


= By Tuomas BLANCHARD Worsley 


F we let inflation run away, the Rus- 
sians will have won the cold war 
-without firing a shot.” Such was the 
high light of the President’s statements 
to congressional leaders and to the pub- 
lic in June 1951, a month which vividly 
_ illustrated the complexity of the stabi- 
lization problem. He stressed the So- 
viet goal of encouraging the weakening 
of capitalist economies. It was a theme 
which he and his chief lieutenants in 
the mobilization and stabilization agen- 
cies had emphasized during the fight on 
- what the Director of Defense Mobiliza-~ 
. tion, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, had called 
“Domestic Enemy. No. 1,” and the 
“most subtle, the most difficult and the 
most important” problem of all. . - 


OPPOSITION TO STABILIZATION 
l MEASURES 


While the administration was fighting 
vigorously for strong direct and indirect 
stabilization measures, Title IV of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, which 
pertains to direct price and wage stabi- 
lization, was under strong attack from 
powerful private organizations. These 
` groups expressed favor for stabilization 
exclusively by indirect measures such 
as higher taxation, monetary and credit 
controls, and material controls, rather 
than also by ceilings over -prices and 
wage rates. They argued thus despite 
the long history of political opposition 
to drastic fiscal policy. Some „also 


pressed the point that the primary an- . 


swer to inflation is more production. 
At. that time, prices of some basic 
commodities; certain soft goods, and a 


` * This article was prepared before the au- 


thor became associated with the Office of | 


Price Stabilization. 
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few consumer durables had been sag- 
ging for some weeks, and retailers here 
and there throughout the nation were 
engaged in feverish price-cutting “wars.” 
Although the administration emphasized 
that the lull was temporary because the 
peak of defense spending would not be 
reached until fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
and although the. latest cost-of-living 
index was at a record high, the tempo- 
rary softening of some prices was used by . 
sellers as a powerful argument against 
any need for price control. As June 
wore on there seemed to be a real pos- 
sibility that Congress would either not 
renew price and wage control legislation 
or would weaken it or would at least 
fail to. strengthen it, despite urgent 
Presidential ‘recommendations for such 
strengthening. The Soviets chose this 
crucial moment in the debate over the 
control legislation to propose a cease 
fire in Korea. ; 

- During: this battle on the home front 
the unorganized consuming public of 
America (notably “the housewife”), al- 
though urged by national leaders to ex- 
pect at least ten years of international 
tension, although certainly conscious of 
the Korean war, and although the most 
numerous party at interest in the infla- 
tion fight, seemed to be looking the 
other way and in apathetic mood. Few 
appeared to be exhibiting the qualities . 
necessary for the success of an anti- 
inflation program. 

On the last day of June, Congress 
gave its answer in the form of a mere 
one-month extension of the stabiliza- 
tion legislation, which weakened the 
control powers. Throughout July the 
issue was debated vigorously. The act 
which. emerged on July 31 continued 
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the diluted powers. The President de- 
nounced it as “the worst I ever had to 
sign.” It prohibited further rollbacks 
.of beef and livestock prices although 


the latter had exceeded 150 per cent of ` 


parity, outlawed the meat distribution 
(slaughtering quota) system upon which 
a main hope of preventing black mar- 
kets in meat rested, and required cer- 
tain rollforwards in prices of manufac- 
tured goods and in margins of whole- 
sale and retail items. It failed to 
strengthen parity provisions or permit 
the Office of -Price Stabilization to li- 
` cense sellers as an enforcement power. 
‘The Director of Price Stabilization pre- 
dicted that consumer -prices, especially 
food prices, would soon rise again, carry- 
ing farm parity prices and wage rates 
with them, and that prevention of the 
ironing out of price-cost distortions by 
more rollbacks, as well. as some in- 
creases, would make it impossible to 
achieve a balanced’ price structure ex- 
cept at a much higher plateau. There 
was, thus, grave danger to the entire 
stabilization effort, to public confidence 
therein, and to the morale of the stabili- 
zation staff itself. 


Tue POLITICAL ASPECT 


The United States stabilization his- 
tory of June and July, 1951, thus illus- 
trated in capsule form, and. under- 
scored, what threateried to be the great 
domestic dilemma of the decade of’ the 
fifties. The obvious fact was that, es- 
pecially in time of mere cold war, “eco- 
nomic” stabilization was far more a po- 
litical than either an economic or an 
administrative problem. It offered fur- 
ther proof, if any were needed, that 
“political economy” is a more appro- 
priate term today than “economics.” 
The great question was whether those 
whose ‘duty it was to think in terms of 
protecting capitalist democracy in gen- 
eral against inflation could provide ade- 
quate leadership to win majority sup- 


-total war. 


- port among those whose primary effort 


went into fighting for special segments 
of capitalist democracy, thereby some- 
times endangering the system as a 
whole. The need was for a balance 
among political-economic group pres- 
sures. The problem of attaining it was 
far greater than under conditions of 
And each new relaxation of 
the international tension—perhaps de- 
liberately calculated by the Soviet world 
to weaken our resolve and effort—would 
provide a new test of American im- 
agination, wisdom, statesmanship, and 
stamina. As the fiscal year 1952 began, 
America indeed seemed “hell bent for 
inflation.” 

The stabilization objective, of course, 
grew out of the warming up of the cold 
war, resulting from the Korean situa- 
tion. This forced the United States to 
drive toward a stronger military force 
in being, plus an economy of instant 
and constant “readiness.” It meant the 
unveiling of “America’s great nonsecret 
weapon”—production. The production 
would be concentrated upon finished de- 
fense goods and upon industrial plants, 
materials, and components needed to ex- 
pand our potential and to strengthen 
our allies through grants of military as- 
sistance. Its ultimate aim was peace 
and deterrence to aggression through 


‘strength. 


- EFFECTS OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


The addition of defense goods pro- 
duction to existing production creates 
additional income from wages, salaries, 
profits, and other sources. Unless there 
is substantial slack in the economy 
(that is, considerable unemployment 
of manpower, facilities, and other re- 
sources), there will necessarily be a re- 
duction in civilian goods available for 
purchase. Consequently the use of re- 
sources for production of armaments 
diverts them from production of civilian 
goods. The increased purchasing power 
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resulting from expanded incomes is thus 
not offset by an increased value of fin- 
ished nondefense goods. In other words, 
there is an “inflationary gap” between 
the total effective demand for and the 
supply of civilian goods. 

The result is an upward pull upon the 
prices of such goods and indirectly upon 


prices of basic and intermediate goods,. 


. including farm products. Farn? product 
price ceilings also tend to rise because 
of parity price adjustments and specula- 
tion: Growing shortages of manpower 
lead to rising wage rates, as do ris- 
ing prices of consumer goods. An infla- 
tionary spiral may this arise through 
(1) the demand-suction resulting from 
higher incomes and (2) the cost-push 

‘due to higher wage rates and prices of 
materials and components. The cost- 
push has become an ever more impor- 
tant element in our economy, even in 
peacetime, because of the strength of 
organized agriculture and labor and be- 
cause of semimonopolistic and monopo- 
listic pricing by many business concerns. 
Its strength is very great during a time 
of mere partial mobilization. 


RESULTS OF INFLATION 


The consequences of inflation in the 
business community are too well known 
to require extended elaboration. Shifts 
in general price levels bring uneven 
changes in the cost-price structure, re- 


sulting from the. relative stickiness of” 


some costs and prices, and of the in- 
comes derived therefrom, and the rela- 
tive sensitiveness of others. Incomes 
from some important sources other than 
-- profits tend to remain relatively. in- 
flexible in nominal amount and to de- 
cline in purchasing power. Inflation 
thus disrupts production and distribu- 
tion of goods through its effects upon 
the morale, the incentives to work and 
save, and the pressure for efficiency 
among both workers and managers, and 
stimulates the urge to strike for higher 
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wages or to seek better-paying employ- 
ment in order to meet the rising cost of 
living. Inflation creates, among pro- 
ducers and distributors, the tendency 
to hoard goods and manpower expected 
to be in short supply or to purchase in 
order to speculate upon price-rises. In 
this way, it may so unbalance the dis- 
tribution of materials, components, and, 
manpower as greatly to impede the 
orderly and efficient production of mu- 
nitions and other essentials. It thereby 
weakens government controls over the 
distribution and use of productive re- 
sources. f i 
As to consumers, of course, inflation 
impairs the purchasing power of fixed 
incomes from pensions, social security, 
insurance policies, bonds, mortgages and 
other loans, annuities, and the endow- 
ment funds of hospitals, colleges, and 
charitable, religious, and scientific insti- 
tutions. It especially squeezes unor- 
ganized wage and salary earners in in- 
dustry, state and local governments, and 
educational institutions. It pinches some 
lower income groups, necessitates their 
scrimping and self-denial, creates family 
tensions, and forces mothers of young 
children to ‘take jobs. It. therefore 
strikes especially hard at the weaker 
elements of the community. It sets 
profit-seeking groups against fixed-in- 
come groups and tears at the vitals of 
national unity at a time when unity 
itself is a “must.” It destroys faith in 
the national currency and in promises. 
to pay, through which our society func- 
tions. Some of the tragic hyperinfla- 
tions of history have completely changed 
the composition of national societies, de- 
stroying the middle class with its sta- 
bilizing influence, and leaving behind a 
small, bloated, propertied class at the 
top and a great mass of propertyless at 
the bottom, the latter ripe for adoption 
of “isms” which promise to improve 
their lot. Even the former are only 
relatively, not absolutely, fortunate, be- 
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cause extreme inflation reduces produc- 
tivity. 

For commodities having military end- 
_ use, inflation results in adding to gov- 
ernment expenditures (and perhaps to 
debts) and in decreasing the quantity 
which can be purchased with a fixed 
amount of congressional appropriations. 
Some have argued that the latter is not 
a serious problem, because Congress can 
always increase appropriations, which 
results in increasing government ex- 
penditures, private incomes, and gov- 
ernment tax receipts on the basis of 
these increased incomes. This view 
overlooks the fact that the increase in 
taxes tends to lag behind the increase in 
expenditures and generally fails to off- 
set the quantity of increased expendi- 
tures. 
creased prices of defense goods, there- 
fore, have expansionary and inflationary 
effects upon civilian incomes and the 
prices of goods purchased by civilians. 
It also ignores the considerable adminis- 
trative work load and disruption due to 
the need to recompute budget estimates 
and appropriations at frequent intervals. 

The unpredictability of production 
costs, due to inflation, may cause de- 
fense contractors and government pro- 
curing agencies to rely excessively upon 
cost-type contracts, escalator clauses, in- 
formal letter contracts, and undue al- 
lowances for the contingency of cost in- 
creases in fixed-price contracts. The re- 
sult is a further feeding of the fires of 
inflation through a.failure to create the 
maximum pressure and incentive among 
contractors for cost reductions and for 
the efficient use of scarce manpower, 
materials, and other resources. Failure 
to conserve such resources reduces the 
production of defense goods derivable 
from a limited total of resources. This 
could be serious in a war in which 
America, which has only 6 per-cent of 
the world’s population, might well be 
greatly outnumbered in manpower and 


It depreciates the fact that. in-. 
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“even at a disadvantage in some vital 
- material resources. 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURE 


While direct anti-inflationary action 
was postponed after the Korean out- 
break in June 1950, inflation itself got 
an éarly start. Powerful inflationary 
pressure resulted from the fact that, 
unlike the situation in 1939-41, the 
economy was operating relatively close 
to its capacity, and the unemployment 
of productive resources was compara- 
tively low. The liquid assets, spendable 
incomes, and borrowing power of con- 
sumers and businesses were close to the 
highest levels in our history. Anticipa- 
tion of inflation and uncertainty as to 
the size and duration of a dreaded war 
brought about a spree of scare buying 
by both consumers and sellers, as well 
as speculation and profiteering. These 
factors caused considerable pressure 
upon prices of both domestic and im- 
ported articles long before there was 
any appreciable increase even in pro- 
curement appropriations, and still longer 
before there was any increase in actual 
expenditures for munitions. Later in- 
creases in military budgets and appro- 
priations added to the public’s antici- 
pation of inflation and the resulting 
buying rush. 

By January 1951 it was clear that in- 
flationary pressures would grow as the 
defense program expanded. It was an- 
ticipated that the annual rate of de- 
fense spending would increase from al- 
most 20 billion dollars to a figure be- 
tween 45 and 50 billion dollars by the 
end of the year. This would mean in- 
creasing the proportion of the total na- . 
tional product devoted to defense from 
7 per cent to approximately 18 per cent 
within one year. Such a development 
would divert resources from the civilian 
sector of the economy and necessitate 
curtailment of the production of many 
civilian goods. 
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STABILIZATION STRATEGY 


By what over-all plan should the in- 
flation problem. be attacked? “ This ques- 
tion was debated almost from the be- 
ginning of the Korean outbreak. The 


economic controls aimed at limiting- 


changes in the price level and the ‘price 
structure—in other words, at the stabi- 
lization or leveling of the ups and downs 
‘and the balancing of price-cost relation- 
ships—are divisible into direct controls 
- and indirect controls. The direct con- 
trols include those which specify upper 
limits for prices, wage rates, rents, or 
profits, or which actually “fix” them at 
stated levels. 

The indirect controls are those such 
as government fiscal policy (changes in 
levels of expenditure, taxation, and en- 
couragement of saving through bond 
sales to the public and to nonbanking 
` businesses), restrictions upon money 
and credit, the rationing of individual 
and business expenditures, and priority, 
allocation, and conservation orders. All 
these indirect stabilization controls at- 
tack inflation close to its source by 
dampening or sterilizing demand for 
goods in limited supply. Additional in- 
direct measures which might be men- 
tioned are increased production, in- 
creased importing, and decreased export- 
ing. However, the frequent argument 
that production is the only necessary 
weapon against inflation overlooks the 
fact that the anti-inflationary effect of 
added supplies may not materialize until 
long after the increase in production has 
itself led to higher purchasing power, as 
well as the previously mentioned fact 
that defense goods do not normally en- 
ter consumer markets. 


Against direct controls.. 


While some have favored the use of 
direct price and wage controls ever since 
the summer of. 1950, there has also been 
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considerable reluctance to use them. 


- This reluctance grows out of: 


1. The belief that the cold war may 
be of many years’ duration and that the 
nation must place itself on a basis. of’ 
constant and instant readiness rather 
than of total war. 

2. A fear that direct controls would 
break down in such a long period of 
little-war-no-peace, because of the group 
pressures and the halfhearted public ac- 
ceptance and perhaps some outright vio- 
lation of such controls, due to the peace- 
time inadequacy of patriotic incentives. 
The view is that direct controls during 
such a period might become as un- 
popular as the prohibition legislation, 
similarly lose their effectiveness, give 
rise to black markets, uptrading, and 
quality deterioration, and thereby be 
rendered much less useful if later needed 
in all-out emergency. 

3. The desire to avoid “strait-jacket- 

” the economy (that is, destroying 
much of the flexibility inherent in a free 
price system). 

4, The nightmarish memories of the. 
administrative strains and the political 
stresses connected with direct price and 
wage controls during World War II. 

5. The realization that ceilings over 


` prices and wage rates do not attack all 


the basic causes of inflation but deal 
largely with symptoms, and suppress the 
steam by putting a lid on the kettle. 

6. The fact that in the absence of 
pay-as-you-go taxation, direct controls 
lead to a great “overhang” of liquid as- 


.sets.which may later bring inflation. 


Thus inflation is in part merély post- 
poned, not prevented. Government debt 
also grows. , 

7. A consequent preference among 
many for primary reliance upon indi- 
rect stabilization measures. This places 
emphasis upon pay-as-you-go taxation; 
sale of bonds to individuals and non- ~ 
banking businesses;- restriction of non- 
defense bank loans to producers, con- 
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sumers, and purchasers of real estate; 
and priorities and allocations for short- 
age materials and components. 

A large proportion of public and pri- 
vate economists, as well as many busi- 
ness and farm groups, have favored the 
indirect approach from the beginning of 
the Korean emergency to the present. 
Some prefer indirect stabilization meas- 
ures as the sole approach, and even 
those who favor at least some use of di- 
rect price and wage controls admit and 
welcome the supporting of direct .con- 
trols by strong fiscal, monetary, credit, 
and material control policies. 


Weaknesses of indirect controls 


The latter realize that ceilings cannot 
do their job as well without the demand- 
dampening effects of restrictions upon 
purchasing power and upon competitive 
bidding for limited resources. Never- 
theless, they disagree with those who 
argue that direct controls would not 
be necessary at all if fiscal and mone- 
tary controls were used with adequate 
ruthlessness and energy. They doubt 
whether such ruthlessness is either po- 
litically or economically feasible—espe- 
cially politically. 

Certainly there is nothing in past or 
current history to cause a strong feeling 
that Congress will legislate a drastic 
fiscal and monetary program. No one 
even knows precisely how strong a dose 
of fiscal and monetary medicine might 
be required or whether it could be made 
sufficiently timely and flexible to keep 
up with varying needs. If it were strong 
enough to halt inflation, it might inter- 
fere with incentives to produce, to in- 
crease efficiency, to save, or to take 
risks. Fiscal and monetary policy can- 
not adequately prevent increases in 
prices of industrial materials or specu- 
lation in basic commodities. It cannot 
adequately prevent rising wages from 
pushing up prices or increased prices 
from pulling up wages, once productive 
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capacity is-being strained. Direct price 
and wage controls and limitation orders 
are much better adapted for these pur- 
poses. 

While a pay-as-you-go program would 
take enough taxes out of current income 
to offset defense expenditures, it could 
still fail to balance total demand and 
total supply. First, taxation may fail to 
keep pace With increased private in- 
comes. Secondly, taxation of current 
incomes fails to soak up the billions of 
liquid assets in saving bonds, bank ac- 
counts, and cash, which business con- 
cerns and individuals have accumulated 
out of past incomes (and may spend, 
especially if convinced that prices will - 
go up); to absorb purchasing power 
generated by capital-goods expansion; 
or to prevent credit-buying out of fu- 
ture incomes. 

The scare buying following June and 
November 1950 was undertaken largely 
by “dissaving” such accumulations of 
liquid assets and by borrowing (that is, 
by drawing against future incomes). 
This inflationary buying took place dur- _ 
ing a fiscal year when the federal budget ; 
showed a substantial cash surplus. Re- 
liable sources have attributed the stop- 
page of such scarce buying and the de- 
crease of inflationary pressure in large 
part to the establishment of direct price 
and wage controls and credit controls, 
which lessened the public fear of future 
inflation, and to the related accumula- 
tion of inventories. The general] public 
has much more confidence in visible, di- 
rect controls than in the more subtle, 
invisible, indirect controls. This is an 
important practical and psychological 
consideration. e) 

Finally, even if strong fiscal and 
monetary policies could be used to bring 
about an equilibrium of total demand 
and total supply, they would succeed 
only in stabilizing. the average price 
level, while permitting substantial shifts 
in price and cost relationships. This 
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would mean that some prices would 
continue to rise and have a tendency to 
feed the spiraling process. It would 
therefore be necessary to allocate or 
ration on a broad.scale and perhaps to 
tighten the fiscal and monetary screws 
so hard as to risk impeding production 
and to cause unemployment and busi- 
ness failures. 

It is especially debatable whether 
fiscal and monetary policy alone could 
achieve the central and crucial objective 
of preventing sharp ‘advances in the 
cost of living. Under the wage policy 
of reflecting changes in the cost of liv- 
ing in basic wage-rate adjustments, and 
the policy of reflecting increased non- 
farm product prices in farm product 
parity price adjustments, costs and in- 
comes both.tend to advance significantly 
with consumer prices. Increased wage 
and material costs thus tend to upset 
the stabilization of prices of both con- 
sumer and nonconsumer goods. In- 
creased wage incomes tend to outrun 
further tax advances and pull up the 
prices of important consumer goods. 
` Since it may be more difficult’ to en- 
* courage people to avoid-hoarding goods, 
and to save, today than during the late 
war (in view of the vivid public memory 
of wartime and postwar shortages and 
inflation), and since supplies of con- 
sumer durable goods decrease as a result 
of defense demands, a strong but par- 
tially frustrated urgé to increase con- 
sumer spending is to be expected. It 
therefore appears that the increased 


spending effort will necessarily turn to’ 


nondurable :consumer goods, such as 
food and clothing. Direct control. over 
prices of such goods—extremely difficult 
to administer even in wartime—thus be- 
comes the central problem of stabiliza- 
tion. This is discouraging when. one 
recalls the statutory limitations and 
powerful organized opposition to direct 
control over prices of pivotal com- 
ponents of the cost of living. — 
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An eclectic system needed 


In summary, neither a system of di- 
rect controls of prices and wages alone 
nor a system of conventional fiscal, 
monetary, and credit policies alone is 
likely to provide an adequate solution 
for the stabilization problems of today. 
In World War II we succeeded in ar- 
resting inflation through the “disequi- - 
librium system’”—dependence upon di- 
rect price and wage control, rationing, 
and voluntary saving, along with con- 
ventional fiscal and monetary policies 
which were inadequate to close the in- 


_flationary gap. This would stand less 


chance of success today because of 
previously mentioned factors. 
Accordingly, none of the conventional 
indirect and direct stabilization meth- 
ods may be adequate by themselves, and 
even in combination they may evén- 
tually not prove to be sufficiently strong 
to prevent creeping inflation, a great 
“overhang” of liquidity and debt, and 
a later inflation that leaps instead of 
creeps. There may eventually be a 
strong case for use of some less conven- 
tional fiscal and monetary measures such 
as expenditure rationing, spendings taxa- 
tion, new types of federal securities and 
methods of flotation including compul- 
sion, new controls over bank reserves, 
and organized efforts to make certain 
incomes less “fixed.” This may be true 
even during partial mobilization. An 
all-out war would be almost certain to 
make at least some of the less conven- 
tional methods essential. In any event, 
an eclectic and balanced system of con- 
trols; both direct and indirect, is needed 
today, and both conventional and un- 
conventional steps may be required later. 


INDIRECT MEASURES . 


Tax policy 


Even though pay-as-you-go taxation 
is not the complete answer to inflation, 
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it is the major tool of anti-inflationary 
fiscal policy. It was more than attained 
in fiscal 1951 and would be attainable 
in fiscal 1952, Congress permitting. It 
will be more difficult to balance the 1953 
budget. 


The effectiveness of a balanced budget,. 


or preferably a cash surplus, depends 
largely upon the types of taxes used to 
achieve the balance or surplus. Taxes 
which primarily reduce consumption ex- 
penditures are more anti-inflationary and 


less anti-production than those which, in ` 


larger part, reduce savings. This means 
that taxation must fall heavily on the 
great mass of consumers in the low and 
middle income groups. The main possi- 
bility is in taxation of personal incomes 
and commodities.. 

In addition to increased normal taxes 
and surtaxes on individual incomes, the 
proposal by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development of a special tax on 
residual incomes, after existing exemp- 
tions and taxes, holds much merit and 
has received the attention of Congress. 
It should be less destructive of incen- 
tives than would flat additions to pres- 
ent normal.tax and surtax rates. 

The case for considerable dependence 
upon excise taxes is also strong today. 
While excise taxes have their disadvan- 


tages, including their tendency to get 


into the cost of living and wage rates, 
they may have less adverse effect on 
incentives than exposure of low income 
groups to higher marginal rates ofin- 
come taxes through reduced exemptions 
before this is absolutely necessary. Ex- 
cises also allow taxpayers the choice 
of reducing taxes by decreasing their 
-spending. 

Corporate profits taxation has a place 
as a stabilization measure, as a revenue 
measure, and as a profit limitation meas- 
ure. - If such taxation is not to deter 
efficiency, conservation. of resources, 
and stabilization, it should be spread 
adequately over ail profits rather than 


“recent studies, however, 
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concentrated upon “excess” or ase 
income. 

Every effort should be made to re- 
duce the fat in the federal budget, both 
military and nonmilitary. The problem 
is perhaps more political than economic, 
but many items should be reducible. 

If the situation becomes such as to 
require sterilization of existing liquid 
assets, as well as discouragement of 
spending out of current incomes and 
borrowings, less conventional means 
may be necessary. There is consider- 
able difference’ of opinion as to the 
administrative feasibility and effective- 
ness of measures such as expenditure 
rationing and a spendings tax. Certain 
indicate real 
possibilities for expenditure rationing 
administered through limitation on the 
use of bank deposits, rather than 
through the coupon system called for 
in some schemes. Such “general” ra- 
tioning would, require strong support 
from other fiscal and monetary meas- 
ures and perhaps even from some spe- 
cific rationing. A spendings tax such 
as that proposed in World War II 
by the Treasury Department but not 
adopted by Congress, part of which 
would be paid back after the period of 
heaviest government a also merits 
attention. 


Debt management, monetary and credit 
controls 


If, despite efforts at heavy taxation, 
it becomes necessary to increase the 
federal debt (as, and in, refunding exist- 
ing debt), the objective should be to 
limit the quantity of securities sold to 
the commercial banking system and the 
Federal ‘Reserve banks and to reduce 
their liquidity. This could be accom- 
plished by using higher-interest non- 
marketable securities which banks are 
not eligible to purchase and which could 
be redeemed only to meet specified 
emergencies. If sufficient securities can- 
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not be sold to voluntary nonbank pur- 
chasers, it may eventually be necessary 
to require compulsory loans by indi- 
viduals and business firms through pay- 
roll deductions and business quotas. 
The current encouragement of security 
holders to extend the maturity of their 
contracts is also proving helpful. 

The Treasury’s wartime and postwar 
desire to maintain a stable market for 
federal securities at low interest rates 
long meant that the Federal Reserve 
was forced to stand ready to purchase 
securities at the will of the market. 
This made it impossible for the Federal 
Reserve to use its open-market opera- 


tions (sales of securities) in such a way 


as to combat inflation by letting se- 
curity prices decline until the market 
was self-supporting. 

The Federal Reserve, however, now 
gives less support to the federal securi- 
ties market (that is, is a net seller of se- 
curities). The new policy has had the 
desired effect of discouraging institu- 
tional investors which hold federal se- 
curities (for example, insurance com- 
panies which lend on real estate) from 
selling them in order to make new loans 
and investments at higher rates of in- 
terest. The Treasury has also suc- 
cumbed to pressure to permit slightly 
higher interest rates on some securities, 
as an anti-inflationary measure. 

While the Federal Reserve has made 
efforts to restrain credit through both 
voluntary and compulsory curbs (in- 
cluding increasing reserve requirements 
to the statutory limits for most banks), 
the System may require additional power 
to control reserves of both member and 
nonmember commercial banks. It may 
be necessary to require all commercial 

banks to cease their acquisitions of fed- 
eral securities in excess of holdings on 
some base date or to require a 100 per 
cent reserve against the increase of their 


deposits above some. base-date level, © 


such “special” reserve to be either in 
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short-term government securities, cash, 
or noninterest-bearing deposits at Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. This would deter 
banks from selling these securities in 
order to provide reserves for expanding 
credit and would strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of open-market operations and 


. changes in rediscount rates in curtailing 
credit. Selective controls, that is, con- 


sumer, stock, and commodity margin, 
and real estate credit controls, are also 
necessary parts of an anti-inflationary 
program. The first three are now in 
use. 

The concerted drive to encourage 
public saving should prove worth while, 
but its success will depend partly upon 
the effectiveness of the stabilization pro- 
‘gram itself. 


.Drrect Price CONTROL METHODS 


The experience of January 1951, 
when the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion and accompanying wage regulation 
were established, proved that a small 
staff can produce’ “freeze” regulations 
rapidly when necessary. A ‘general 
“freeze” of prices and wage rates soon 
after the Korean outbreak would have 
decreased the inflation and the adminis- 
trative problems resulting from squeezes, _ 
distortions, and inequities in cost-price 
relationships which eventually devel- 
oped. The delay in establishing a 
freeze was due more to uncertainty over 
the duration of the Korean conflict, and 
desire to avoid -direct controls if pos- 
sible, than to doubt over the economic 
desirability, administrative feasibility, 
or public acceptance of a freeze. 

A freeze is the logical first technique 
in price control, because it is'a holding 
action which is. valuable while better 
regulations are being formulated. It 
leads almost immediately, however, to 
the need for tailored regulations to 
meet particular situations and to de- 
crease squeezes, distortions, and in- 
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equities. The “formula” type of regu- 
lation, which tells the seller how to 
calculate his own prices by using a base 
and adding or subtracting for cost 
changes, is thus a logical second stage 
in direct price control. Both the freeze 
and the formula type of regulation have 
their disadvantages and are most use- 
ful as interim restraints. Dollars-and- 
cents ceilings have greater precision, 
can be better tailored, and are easier to 
enforce. 
administrative work load which they en- 
tail and their lower adaptability to 
varying cost and quality situations and 
to industries having many sellers. 

Since the interim freeze and formula 
regulations require less staff than the 
dollars-and-cents regulations, it is ap- 
parent that the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion emphasis has proceeded in logical 
progression from ‘the first two to the 
third as the size of its staff has ex- 
panded. . The long uncertainty over 
legislative amendments, however, con- 
siderably delayed the imposition of im- 
portant formula and dollars-and-cents 
regulations by OPS, resulting in loss of 
valuable time, effectiveness, and public 
support. 

The various. interim formula regula- 
tions of the OPS at retail, wholesale, 
and manufacturer levels have under- 
standably controlled margins and mark- 
ups more than prices. They permit the 
pass-through of increased costs to a 
large degree. This means that success 
in stabilizing prices will depend largely 
upon the effectiveness of controls at 
farm, wholesale, and manufacturing lev- 
els, as well as controls over wage rates 
and import prices. This is a most seri- 
ous problem in view of the statutory re- 
strictions upon control of farm product 
prices, the sliding scale arrangements 
for reflecting rising costs of living in 
wage rates, the statutory limitation upon 
rollbacks, the encouragement of rollfor- 
wards at manufacturer, wholesale, and 


Their chief drawbacks are the’ 
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retail level under the amended Defense 
Production Act, and the fact that many 
import prices may continue to rise as 
landed costs increase. We must be- 
ware of “logrolling inflation.” 
One ray of hope lies in the fact, that, 
under the amended legislation, only the 
increased costs of manufacturing up to 
July need be reflected in computing 
ceilings. Costs increasing since July 26, 
1951 must be absorbed under the “in- 
dustry earnings standard” established 
by the Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator. The profits of recent years indi- 
cate the possibility of absorbing sub- 
stantial cost increases in many sellers’ 
profit margins. Organized labor and 
agriculture are less likely to absorb cost 
increases, because of the sliding scales 
necessarily applicable to them. A main 
possibility of “holding the price line” 
may thus rest upon absorption of costs 
in profit margins. 
` Equally important in holding the line 
is determination of the part of the price 
stabilizers to resist pressures except in 
rare and special circumstances where 
price changes should be made in the in- 
terest of fairness or incentives to pro- 
duce defense goods. Rollbacks should 


' be made where soft markets and equity 


may permit. Soft markets should not 
be used as excuse for decontrol because 
of its chain-reacting psychological and 
economic effects and the administrative 
difficulty of later recontrol. 

The importance of food, clothing, 
and house furnishings in the cost of 
living makes the control of farm prod- 
uct prices especially significant. Con- 
trol of such prices is made difficult by 
the need for reconciling parity price 
adjustments with general stabilization. 
The effect of parity is especially uncer- 
tain, although justifiable on grounds of 
balance and equity. If a ceiling is 
placed on an agricultural commodity 
price that reaches parity, it may be im- 
possible to maintain the ceiling long or 
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predict its duration. Consequently there 
is much logic in the proposal that parity 
prices in effect at the beginning of each 
marketing season be used in establish- 
ing price ceilings to prevail during the 
entire subsequent season. Such a pro- 
vision would strengthen control over the 
cost-of-living and wage rates. 

Other measures needed to strengthen 
direct price controls are provision ‘for 
differential subsidies; programs for gov- 
ernment purchase and resale of certain 
imported strategic and critical mate- 
rials, international allocations of cer- 
tain strategic and critical commodities, 
licensing of sellers, and constant sup- 


port from our own rent and materials: 


controls. In addition, our position of 
leadership requires this country to con- 
tinue to participate in the efforts of 
other free countries to combat inflation, 
which is even more a problem in some 
nations than in the United States. 


Control of defense goods prices 


The limitation of prices of defense 
goods—hasic, intermediate, and finished 
—and of the capital goods used to pro- 
duce them is second in importance only 
to the control of prices of consumer 
goods. Close pricing of defense goods 
provides greatest risk and incentive for 
Saving scarce resources, human, mate- 
rial, and financial. 

Defense goods account for some $50 
billion per annum, the bulk of the fed- 
eral budget, and approach one-fifth of 
the gross national product or expendi- 
ture. Inflation has already eaten into 
procurement appropriations to a serious 
extent. 

For the control of prices of commer- 
cial-type items, basic and intermediate, 
price ceilings are preferable to reliance 


. 


solely upon the techniques of govern- 


ment procurement agencies and higher- 
tier contractors. It is practicable for a 
‘price. control agency to place ceilings 
upon such items, but difficult for con- 
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tracting agencies to reach them, because _ 
they are often purchased under sub- 
contracts: In general, commercial-type 
items purchased by the government, 
whether for military or other use, should 
be placed under ceilings in order that 
the government may not be accused of 
bidding up their prices. Exclusively 
military end-items, components, and 
subassemblies, however, may be better 
priced by contracting agencies than by 
the price control authorities, because of 
changes in costs of production resulting 
from altered specifications, increased 
production of new and unfamiliar ar- 
ticles, and changes in volume and man- 
hour productivity. 

This philosophy has been followed, 
generally, both in World War II and 
today. Today at least 75 per cent of 
the total procurement dollar spent for 


‘end items is exempt from price ceilings, 


which places a heavy challenge and re- 
sponsibility upon procurement and re- 
negotiation agencies in pricing, repric- 
ing, and renegotiating contracts. Our 
system of decentralized procurement lo- 
cates major responsibility for actual op- 
erations in the pricing and repricing of 
defense goods with a number of pro- 
curement offices. The higher procure- 
ment echelons, however, have an ines- 
capable responsibility for review of con- 
tract pricing and repricing operations at 
all levels. - 

Under conditions of urgency and 
change which make close initial con- _ 
tract pricing almost impossible, close 
repricing becomes extremely important 
and must be- discharged effectively. 
This requires adequate price conscious- 
ness and sufficient staff, quantitatively 
and qualitatively, of contract price esti- 
mators and analysts who are instructed 
in the best techniques available. Since 
forward pricing and repricing of indi- 
vidual contracts cannot prevent all ex- 
cessive profit, however, the “backstops” 
of over-all, company-wide renegotiation 
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and excess profits taxation are also im- 
portant. 


Direct WAGE AND SALARY CONTROLS 


While incentives and fairness must be 
maintained, direct control of wage and 
salary rates is necessary in order to fa- 
cilitate acceptance of: price and profit 
control by business and agriculture, to 
reduce maldistribution, excessive trans- 
fer, and waste of manpower die to com- 
petitive seesawing of rates of pay, and 
to dampen the previously mentioned 
cost-push of higher rates of pay and the 
upward demand suction of higher wage 
and salary incomes upon prices. 

- Nevertheless, the essential government 
policy of permitting automatic or bar- 
gained escalation in basic wage and 
salary rates to meet rising costs of liv- 
ing means that, in effect, the most im- 
portant stabilizers of basic wage and 
salary rates are the price stabilizers. 
Furthermore, the policy of stabilizing 
wage and salary rates rather than total 
wage and salary incomes, although es- 
sential to provide incentive for maxi- 
mum and efficient production, means 
that the major agents for curbing con- 
sumers’ take-home incomes must be the 
fiscal authorities. 


Also, during mobilization total wage’ 


and salary incomes should and do in- 
crease for many reasons in addition to 
higher basic wage and salary rates. 
These reasons include larger numbers 
of employees and more hours of work; 
premium and bonus payments for over- 
time and extra shifts; general “slippage” 
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due to individual promotions and merit 
and length-of-service payments; fringe 
(health, welfare, vacation, pension) 
benefits; tandem wage increases, correc- 
tion of wage rates below minima estab- 
lished in the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
correction of “inequities” and settle- 
ment of “rare and unusual cases” so as 
to allocate manpower to critical occupa- 
tions and essential industries. 

In addition, the inflationary effect of 
adjustments in wages and salaries to re- 
flect increased productivity may fail to 
be offset by increased output and lower 
unit costs at a time when much output 
is of a type which does not find its way 
into civilian consumer markets. 

. Accordingly, wage and salary ceilings 
exercise only light restraint, and during 
partial mobilization may be chiefly 
valuable in facilitating acceptance of 
price and profit controls, not in limiting 
business costs and consumer incomes. 

Since cost-of-living adjustments in 


-wage rates are merely permitted by the 


government, not mandatory, they pro- 
tect only those groups in strong enough 
bargaining position to take advantage 
of them.. Unorganized recipients of 
fixed incomes may therefore ponder the 
proposals of Professors Slichter and 
Harris of Harvard. The former has 
suggested cost-of-living adjustments in 
all fixed incomes, and the latter has 
urged greater organization among un- 
organized groups. Some have labeled 
these proposals impracticable and “de- 
featist,” but if we may be faced with 
years of “logrolling inflation,” such ideas 
may warrant serious attention. 
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Policies and Procedures for Limited Mobilization 


By MANLY FLEISCHMANN 


HICH is more important in a 


mobilization programas or . 


plumbing supplies? 
The mistaken belief that this ques- 


‘tion was. capable of an accurate answer - 


bedeviled mobilization officials in- the 
months prior to Pearl Harbor and for 
more than a year thereafter. 
sion that all of the various military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian products required 
to support a war effort might be rated 
on a scale of. absolute preference re- 
sulted in the adoption, abuse, and, later, 
collapse of a multiband priority system 
which played havoc with the American 
industrial machine for almost two years 
and resulted in serious losses of output 
in many lines. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
question just posed cannot be answered. 
When this lesson was finally learned 
éarly in 1943. the nation ‘was started 
upon the road to an ultimately success- 
ful plan for allocating materials and 
equipment in support of an all-out mo- 
bilization effort. 

A slight modification of the question 
will reveal clearly the difficulties inher- 
ent in a categorical answer. Suppose 


the question is altered in this manner: . 


which is more important, the last gun of 
ten million which are to be manufac- 
tured, or the plumbing fixture necessary 
to keep the New York sewer system in 
operation? Obviously, although the gen- 
eral answer to the first question would 
seem clearly to have been “guns,” the 


answer to the second question is just as 


clearly the “plumbing fixture.” 


The fact of the matter is that what 


we need in a mobilization effort is a 
specific number of guns, tanks, and 
planes, a certain amount of industrial 


The illu- 


equipment, and a minimum supply of 
those items essential to support a basic 
civilian economy. Obviously, these goals - 
will be changed from time to time, both 
by limitation of feasibility and because 
of changes in the composition of the 
military program arising from shifts in 
the military situation. What is needed, 

in short, is a quantitative determination 
of a program capable of accomplish- 
ment, and a selection of. procedures de- 
signed to carry it out.t Nearly two 
years elapsed following the declaration 
of war before this seemingly simple fact 
was ‘fully appreciated and the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan was adopted and 
perfected as a result. 


THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION Act 
oF 1950 


When the Defense Production Act 
was passed on September 8, 1950, the 


-experience of World War II was. still 


fresh in the minds of those charged 
with the administration of the act. I 
think it fair to say that that experience 
has been put to efficient use in the pres-- 
ent program. If the operation to date 
has not been 100 per cent successful, 
that is because the size and complexity 


of the task make perfection an unob- 


tainable goal and. because the reality of- 
changes forces continuous adjustment. 
Nevertheless, it can be demonstrated 
that the extensive operation conducted 
during .the past months by the Na- . 
tional Produetion Authority, the De- 
fense Production Administration, and 
associated agencies has been carried out 


1See “American Security: Lowest Common 
Denominator,” Eliot Janeway’s searching ar- 
ticle in the Harvard Business Review, Vol. 


- XXIX, No. 4, July 1951. 
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-according to a plan carefully conceived 
and executed with a reasonable degree 
of efficiency. All judgments, particu- 
larly those regarding governmental op- 
erations, must necessarily be compara- 
tive. 

It always has been fashionable to 
accuse any administrator of creating 
boundless and needless confusion. Hav- 
ing served in such complicated and 
sprawling government agencies as the 
Office of Production Management, the 
War Production Board, the Navy, the 
Office of Strategic Services, the State 
Department, and, more recently, the 
Commerce Department, and having also 


been associated with many private busi- 


ness concerns, I can advance some claim 
to being considered a connoisseur of 
confusion. For reasons which I shall at- 


tempt to make clear, it is my belief that . 


the present effort has been carried on 
with a minimum of confusion and that 
we are in fact well on our way to. reach- 
ing the objectives which were deter- 
mined shortly after the act was passed. 
In this connection, the most appropri- 
ate general observation which comes to 
mind is that made by Dr. Samuel John- 
son when he was asked to comment on 
- the activities of a woman preacher. 
His statement was that her efforts re- 


- minded him of a dog dancing on its 


hind legs—it was not well done, but he 
was surprised that it could be done at 
all. ; 

The condition of the national economy 
in September 1940 was very unlike that 
present in 1950 and 1951. At the 
earlier date, the nation had just emerged 
from a long depression; there was much 
slack in the economy, and substantial 
reserves of materials and manpower 
were available for employment in the 
mobilization effort. In the fall of 1950 
we were at a peak of a record produc- 
tion boom in which use of scarce mate- 
rials had hit all-time highs and unem- 
ployment was almost nonexistent. 
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At about the same time, the nation 
reactivated an essential but neglected 
policy of stockpiling certain vital ma- 
terials, as a result of which these ma- 
terials, particularly metals, were di- 
verted from the production machine to 
lie in stock asa guarantee against later 
shortages: As a consequence, the sup- 
ply of many of the most basic materials 
available for use in 1951 to meet the 
increased burden of rearmament and es- 
sential production is necessarily smaller 
than that which was available in 1950. 
To make this scarcity even more acute, 
manufacturers generally used up their 
very large inventories of scarce mate- 
rials in the all-out civilian production 
effort of 1950, so production in 1951 
has to be accomplished without this 
large inventory backlog. 


OBJECTIVES oF MOBILIZATION EFFORT 


Faced with these facts, those charged 
with responsibility for carrying out the 
mobilization effort determined that the 
following objectives would constitute 
the general program for the operation: 


Munitions production and stockpiles 


The first and primary objective then 
and today is the production on schedule 
of a substantial volume of munitions. 
Unlike a program for all-out war, the 
present armament program has been 
limited in size from the start. The goal 
has been to equip a comparatively small 
but highly trained army, navy, and air 
force and at the same time to provide 
the necessary capacity for greatly in- 
creasing the volume of munitions pro- 
duction on short notice if an all-out 
emergency should develop. It has been 
a cardinal principle of the present mo- ` 
bilization effort that the comparatively 
modest rearmament program and the 
Atomic Energy Commission program 
must be kept on schedule without in- 
terference from other ‘industrial or ci- 
vilian production; to date that has 
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largely been accomplished; the delays 
that have been encountered have not 


been due to materials shortages in any 
substantial degree. 


Strengthening of supporting industry 


No war can-be won, and no nation 
can be prepared for war, through the 
manufacture of munitions alone. 
special machine tool which builds jet 
engines is equal in importance to the 
engine itself. Merchant ships are 
needed to carry the guns around. the 
world to our allies; new electric power 
capacity must be brought in to support 
the increased production of aluminum 
for planes; freight cars and tank cars 
must be provided in increased volume; 
and a thousand and one additional in- 
dustrial items have to be provided to 
support the rearmament effort. 
strengthening of supporting industry is 
indispensable to any successful rearma- 
ment effort. 


Expansion of basic productive facilities 


' The present mobilization effort re- 
quired the setting of an objective which 
was of peculiar importance because of 
the’ nature of the national emergency. 
In time of war, it has been demonstrated 
that the American people will accept 
regulation and controls with consider- 
able fortitude because they expect that 
the controls will be ended with the vic- 
tory which Americans never doubt is 
just ahead. The present emergency 
does not permit any such optimism; 
there is no reason to believe that the in- 
-ternational climate will improve suff- 
ciently to permit us to abandon our re- 
armament program in the next few 
-years.. On the contrary, we may well 
have to maintain large armed forces for 
five, ten, or twenty years, with a con- 
tinual drain on our material resources. 
Faced with this probability, it was 
decided that we must provide a differ- 
ent kind of termination for the inevi- 


The 


This . 
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table period of scarcity which we are 
now entering. The program therefore 
called for an all-out effort to expand 


our production -of basic materials such 


as steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber 
and fabrics, chemicals, and many other 
items. The theory behind this expan- 
sion was that the increased production 
would soon permit us to support a rea- 
sonable rate of armament production in 
addition to normal industrial and ci- 
vilian production, and that this could 
be accomplished within a period of 
about three years. 

The expansion -of basic productive 
facilities has therefore remained a main 
objective of the mobilization effort, and 
that expansion is now well under way. 
In addition, we are now engaged in ex- 
panding foreign productive facilities for 
such items as Chilean copper. 


` Maintenance of civilian production 


When the needs of these vast pro- 
grams have been provided for, obviously 
a greatly reduced supply of material will 
be available for fabrication into civilian 
goods, at least for a temporary period. 
As a matter of fact, the demands of in- 
dustry for unlimited expansion would 
make it very easy to pre-empt the en- 
tire supply of some of the shortest ma- 
terials, such as aluminum, copper, and 
nickel, leaving nothing at all for civilian 
production, as was done during World 
War II. Those responsible for the mo- 
bilization program decided at an early 
date that this was not to be permitted 
to happen except in the event of all-out 
war. 

While it was clear that civilian pro- 
duction had to be reduced, it was deter- 
mined that civilian industry must not 
be wholly shut down, because of the 
vast economic dislocations which would 
accompany such an operation. On the 
contrary, it was decided that a re- 
duced but adequate production of ci- 
vilian goods, including automobiles, re- 
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frigerators, and the like, was essential _ 


` to the maintenance of a strong economy, 
and that the industrial expansion would 
have to be limited sufficiently to permit 
the maintenance of such a level of ci- 
vilian production. 
_ Two and two continue to make four, 

this being one fact which no government 
can alter. It follows that maintenance 
of civilian production, even at a reduced 
rate, cannot be supported without some 
interference with all-out expansion of 
basic industry. The importance of 
quantitative determinations as ‘to the 
amount of material to be allotted to the 
various segments of the nation’s produc- 
tion program during the two or three 
years of acute scarcity is therefore ob- 
vious. 


Equitable distribution to civilian pro- 
' ducers 


As a corollary to the last objective, 
the need for making an equitable dis- 
tribution of material among the pro- 
ducers of civilian goods, in view of the 
reduction of their over-all allotment, 
has. been constantly recognized. To 
make this point clear, let us assume that 
there is an over-all reduction of 35 per 
cent in the amount of material which 
can be made available for civilian pro- 
duction. If each producer of civilian 
items could obtain 65 per cent of his 
normal supply of materials under such 
conditions, there would be no need for 
extensive government regulation in this 
area. Unfortunately, however, as every 
administrator, congressman, and busi- 
nessman knows, no such automatically 
equitable distribution takes place. Lack- 
ing government regulation, the large 
concern with established, dealer rela- 
tionships and greater purchasing power 
tends to continue operation at 100 or 
125 per cent of normal, while the 
smaller, less secure concern gets a con- 
stantly diminishing share of the re- 
duced supply of materials. 


‘start. 
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In Section 701 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, Congress wisely 
provided that when such a situation oc- 
curred the government must undertake 
to correct it. Accordingly, equitable 
distribution of materials available for 
civilian supply has remained a principal 
concern of the mobilization effort from 
its inception. These were the policies 
and goals set up early in the mobiliza- 
tion effort and adhered to consistently 
ever since. I will now describe the 


‘procedures which were adopted to carry 


them out. š 


WORLD War JI EXPERIENCE 


At the outset of our consideration of 
these procedures, it will be helpful to 
recall the trials and errors of our World 
War II experience. This will take us 
back to an examination of our original 
question as to the relative importance 
of guns and plumbing supplies. 

In the early days of preparation for 
World War II, it was confidently be- 
lieved that a simple priorities system 
alone would serve as a satisfactory 
method of distributing materials through- 
out American industry. The theory was 
that all guns were more important than 
any plumbing supplies; consequently the 
producer of guns was given an A-1-A 
priority, the producer of machine tools 
was given an A-1-B priority, and the 
hapless producer of plumbing supplies 
had to get along with a B priority or 
with none at all. 

The vast size of the military program 
and the supporting industrial program 
which was soon authorized made the 
system unworkable almost from the 
Priority certificates were issued 
by. the millions. As these became in- 
adequate, general orders were issued 
allowing producers of various classes of 
items to assign their own priorities. The 
priorities were extendable by the end 
product manufacturers to their subcon- 
tractors and eventually down to the ma- 
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terial producers. Since priorities were | 


thereby issued greatly in excess of the 
available supply, they soon became 
hunting licenses of varying effectiveness 
in securing materials and components. 
‘The result was the production of tanks 
without axles, planes without electronic 
devices, and the virtual elimination of 
essential civilian production. 

In order to correct this impossible 
situation, the priorities system was con- 
tinuously inflated and new series of su- 
perpriorities were issued monthly, each 
requiring an immediate juggling of pro- 
duction scheduling.” It has been esti- 
mated that as much as 25 per cent of 
the production of many important items 
was Jost as a result of this merry-go- 
round of priority inflation. 

At long last, the War Production 
Board discovered that no system of 
priorities could accomplish an efficient 
distribution. of materials, since the prob- 
lem inherently was not qualitative but 
quantitative in nature. The fact of the 
matter is that in the mobilization effort 
the production of the irreducible mini- 
mum of civilian goods is just as impor- 
tant as the maximum production of 
munitions of war. This tardy realiza- 
tion led to the adoption of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, which is simply 
a mechanical means of distributing the 
known supply of the three basic metals 
—steel, copper, and aluminum—among 
the competing demands. „CMP did not 
work well at the outset, and never 
worked perfectly. Nevertheless, it was 
a great improvement over the priorities 
system, and ultimately it worked well 
enough to produce a vast volume of 
military, industrial, and essential ci- 
vilian goods without substantial losses 
such as those which were engendered 
by the priorities system. 

2John Lord O’Brian and Manly Fleisch- 
mann, “The War Production Board Adminis- 


trative Policies and Procedures,” George Wash- 
ington Law Review, December 1944. 
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All this was known to those entrusted _ 
with the administration of the Defense 
Production Act in the fall of 1950, and 
the experience did not go unheeded. It 
was appreciated from the outset that 
some form of Controlled Materials Plan 
would have to be adopted for a substan- 
tial part of the economy at an early 
date; this was so stated by Secretary 
Sawyer and General Harrison as early 
as January 1951. The questions which 
were thereafter debated had to do with 
the timing of CMP and the extent of its 
application, both of which were legiti- 
mate and necessary subjects of discus- 
sion. 


Way A CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN? 


It would be well at-this point to re- 
view the various arguments as to the 
necessity for a Controlled Materials 
Plan and the extent of its application. 
It has been suggested that no such com- 
plete system of controlling production is 
required, since the direct military pro- 
gram is unlikely to absorb more than 20 
per cent of the national product unless 
an all-out war should come. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that the demands of the direct mili- 
tary program are not of any particular 
significance in reaching a conclusion as 
to the necessity of CMP. As I have 
pointed out, the supporting and related 
programs, such as production of ma- 
chine. tools, ships, freight cars, and the 
like, and the vast program of industrial 
expansion have an almost equally im- 
portant claim against the limited supply 
of materials. When the whole of the . 
demand represented by programs which 
can reasonably be claimed to be essen- 
tial to a mobilization effort is totaled, 
it will be found that considerably more 
than half. of the nation’s resources will 
be required if these goals are to be met. 

In the second place, the demands of 
the military and supporting programs 
are highly selective. Thus, the demand 
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_ for structural steel in the fourth quarter 
of 1951 is approximately 220 per cent 
of the total available supply. The di- 
rect military program alone takes all 
the columbium-bearing steel. The re- 


quitements of essential industry for’ 


nickel and cobalt cannot currently be 
met, and civilian uses of these materials 
have been most drastically curtailed. 
Under these circumstances, it is obvious 
that a fairly complete system of chan- 
neling scarce materials to essential pro- 
grams is required if mobilization goals 
are to be met on schedule. 


“Substitute proposals 


It has been suggested that the mo- 
bilization job could be done satisfac- 
torily if a simple priorities system were 
established for the direct military pro- 


gram, and the nation’s metal suppliers ` 


weré then directed in a general way to 
allocate steel, copper, and aluminum to 
their regular customers on a historical 
basis. This method has recently been 
advocated by some officials of the steel 
industry. In my judgment, we could 
not expect to get the mobilization pro- 
gram ‘through on ‘schedule if such a 
procedure were adopted. The essence 
of any mobilization program is a shift 
from a normal peacetime pattern of 
material distribution to an emergency 
distribution in which specialized indus- 
trial consumption of material is acceler- 
ated, while civilian or less essential uses 
are curtailed. In the mobilization ef- 
fort the machine tool industry needs 
twice as much metal as it consumed in 
the premobilization months, while many 
other industries have to be drastically 
restricted. No such distribution could 
be obtained through the use of a his- 
torical pattern. 

As a corollary to the proposal just 
-discussed, it has been suggested that 
the entire job of materials distribution 
might be dccomplished by a series of 
limitation orders fixing the rate of op- 
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eration for particular industries. It is 
true that if this method were skillfully 
employed, it could bring about a rough 
balance of supply and demand. Ex- 
actly this approach was used until the 
advent of CMP. It was learned during 
World War II, however, that a more 
precise method of distribution was re- 
quired to ensure continuity of produc- 
tion in essential industry, and our ex- 
perience in the present effort is exactly 
the same. Most industrialists feel that 
when the government drastically limits 
their consumption of scarce materials, 
the government must accept a concomi- 
tant obligation to see to it. that they 
get at least the reduced amount. When 
the product involved is essential to the 
mobilization effort, reliance on a broad- 
side method such as limitation on all 
phases of production is simply inade- 
quate. What is needed is precise alloca- 
tion to. industrial plants such as can be 
accomplished under CMP. 


Economic and military effects 


During the first quarter of its opera- 
tion, July-September 1951, there was a 
“free area” under CMP where civilian 
producers obtained their own materials 
but- were subject to limitation orders as 
to the amount of their take. There 
were early indications that this method 
was unsatisfactory, for the reasons just 
stated; and consequently all substantial 
users of the metals were operating un- 
der CMP by the last quarter of 1951. 
This development does not seem to be 
a disaster, nor do I think it will damage 
in any way the basic structure of the 
American economy. - We operated a 100 
per cent CMP successfully in World 
War II, and can do it again for the pe- 
riod of this comparable national emer- 
gency. CMP was promptly terminated 
after the Japanese armistice, and it will 
be terminated again the moment supply 
and demand come into a more normal 
relationship. 
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Tn this connection, I should also point 
out that the CMP method is an adjust- 
able one. It seems highly probable to 
‘me that ‘we can release the distribution 
of carbon sheet steel from CMP con- 
trol at a comparatively early date while 
retaining control for other metallic 
shapes and forms, and perhaps adding 
CMP control for the distribution of 
metals not now similarly controlled. 

I also wish to call attention to what 
seems to me to be the one undeniable 
reason for the adoption of. CMP. It is 
perfectly clear that in the event of an in- 
tensified war, we would need CMP and 
need it in a hurry. Unfortunately, such 

. a plan cannot be put into operation in 
less than about eight months’ time. 
The most compelling reason for adopt- 
ing CMP at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, therefore, was the simple con- 
sideration of preparedness. We now 
have the plan in operation and are con- 
sequently that much nearer a state of 
preparedness for any emergency. As 
between criticism for excessive govern- 
ment regulation and criticism for fail- 
ure to take adequate precautions against 
a national: disaster, I think it was wisely 
decided to risk the former: 


CMP OPERATION METHODS 


A brief review of the methods actu- 
ally employed to date will demonstrate 
that the progress of the mobilization ef- 
fort in this field has been in fact a 
planned and orderly one. At the out- 
set, it was realized that while CMP was 
an ultimate necessity, it could not under 
any circumstances be put into operation 
before the third ‘quarter of 1951. The 
institution of such a system requires the 
accumulation and analysis of require- 
ments figures, both military and indus- 
trial. No such figures were in existence 
prior to the spring of 1951, nor could 
they be provided. 

The ascertainment of military re- 
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quirements, for example, involves first 
the fixing of the.strategic concept in the 
light of available and anticipated con- 
gressional appropriations. When this 
has been done a catalogué of munitions 


‘and supporting equipment must be pre- 


pared; such a catalogue includes liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of items. 
This catalogue must then be analyzed 
to determine its metallic content -in 
steel, copper, and aluminum. This 
analysis requires the most extensive 
research and reporting, running down 
through the ranks of innumerable con- 
tractors and subcontractors. More than 
this, steel as such cannot be allocated; 
specific forms, shapes, and sizes have to 
be determined. The timing and sched- 
uling of the program must then be 
settled. This operation consists of two 
phases—first the determination of de- 
livery dates for finished military prod- 
ucts, and second ‘determination, by use 
of lead time factors, of the dates on 
which raw materials must be delivered 
to ensure incorporation into-the end 
products in accordance with the ulti- 
mate delivery schedules. 

By reason of the vast complexity of 
this operation, many experienced con- 
sultants advised us that CMP could not 
be put into effect before the last quarter 
of 1951. We reached the conclusion, 
however, that if we adopted substan- 
tially the same plan that we used in 
World War II, without major variations, 
we should be able to speed up the sched- ` 
ule; and this was accomplished. ` 


Pre-CMP METHODS 


During the nine months intervening 
between the establishment of the Na- 
tional Production Authority and the in- 
auguration of CMP it was obviously 
necessary to use less efficient methods 
to maintain the military program on 
schedule and to accelerate essential sup- 
porting programs. For this purpose we 
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employed a simple priorities system and 
"a variety of material limitation orders. 
The priorities system works very well 
under either of two circumstances. First, 
when the program for which preference 
is sought is comparatively small, the 
priorities system will ensure scheduled 
delivery for that program. Second, if 
a quantitative control, such as CMP, is 
employed, a priorities system can also 
be usefully employed in order to ensure 
delivery of materials other than con- 
trolled materials and components. in 
support of authorized production sched- 
ules. i 

Since the authorized military pro- 
gram in the fall of 1950 was very small 
a one-band priority system was adopted, 
but at the outset limited to that pro- 
gram. Asa result, the military program 


was put on schedule and remained there- 


for many months. Later failures to 
meet military schedules have been due 
primarily to tooling difficulties rather 
than to material shortages. 

It was understood from the start that 
we should have to enlarge progressively 
-the area of production covered by the 
priorities system. By reason of the im- 
portance of such programs as machine 


tool production it was apparent that’ 


the use of preference ratings could not 
be confined to the direct military pro- 

gram. On the other hand, we had in 
` mind the disastrous effects of the un- 
controlled use of priorities in World 
War II and so were able to avoid a 
comparable disaster in the spring of 
1951, as gradually and somewhat grudg- 
ingly we extended the use of the sys- 
tem to a variety of essential programs. 
By and large, the priorities system re- 
mained effective until the advent of 
CMP, simply because ratings were never 
issued in excess of the estimated supply. 
In nearly all cases the issuance of rat- 
ings was confined to less than half of 
that supply. 
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METHODS SUPPLEMENTARY TO CMP 


At the time this article is being writ- 
ten, consideration is being given to the 
institution of a separate and superior 
preference rating for the military pro- 
gram. As part of the CMP procedure, 
all companies recéiving allotments are 
authorized to use preference ratings to 
obtain materials and.components not 
specifically allocated. The CMP pref- 
erence rating thus tends to become 
largely an identification symbol for an 
approved program. Under such circum- 
stances, there is danger that preference 
ratings issued for certain scarce com- 
ponents and materials may exceed the 
supply. -In the long run this can be 
cured by more specific allocation of 
those items. Meanwhile our No. 1 ob- 
jective remains to complete the mili- 
tary program on schedule, and it well 
may be that a second rating band will 
be required for this purpose. This was 
found feasible during World War II, 
since none of the disastrous results of 
priority inflation recurred after the in- 
stitution of CMP. ; 

As a supplement to the use of the 
priorities system, we have also made lib- 
eral use of the limitation order technique 
for the purpose of bringing authorized 
demand into approximate equality with 
supply.’ Just as in World War II, many 
different types of limitations have been 
used including limitations on the use of 
specific materials and limitations aimed 
at reducing the production of certain- 
civilian end products, as well as limita- 
tions on nonessential construction. De- 
spite’ these limitations, many of which 
were attacked as being too drastic when 
issued, unemployment: has continually 
decreased and productivity increased— 
an indication that the limitations were 
applied with either skill or good fortune. 
This channeling of scarce materials away 
from less essential production into more 
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essential production resulted in increases 
in output of items most needed for de- 
fense, such as freight cars which went 
from 5,137 units in September 1950 to 
9,644 units in June 1951, and machine 
tools which rose from $30,050,000 to 
$51,700,000 worth of shipments in the 
same period. 


PROGRESS AND EFFECTS 


The third-quarter allocations for CMP 
were issued on schédule with a mini- 
mum of confusion. Analysis of fourth- 
quarter requirements and supply was 
_ followed by the issuance of allotments 
in August. ‘Very few producers are satis- 
“fied with the allotments which they have 
received. This was expected; when de- 
mand far exceeds supply, there is no 
way to keep everyone happy, On the 


other hand, most producers welcome . 


the assurance that they will be able to 
obtain the amounts allotted, even though 
_ these amounts have been reduced. We 
recognized that the third-quarter op- 
erations would be short of perfection 
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because of inadequate information and 
experience, on the part of both gov- 
ernment and industry. 

We are aware that even in the fourth’ 
quarter, growing pains will interfere 


‘with full effectiveness of planning. In - 


World War II, the plan was announced 
on November 2, 1942 and became ef- 
fective July 1, 1943. Even then, in the 
months of July, August, and September, 
there were innumerable operating diff- 
culties. We shall certainly have com- 
parable difficulties, but gradually CMP 
will become an effective instrument for 
mobilization. Then, as the nation’s sup- 
ply of basic materials, including steel 
and aluminum, increases, and as the 


military program reaches a plateau in 


1953, controls can and should be re- 
laxed: Meanwhile, I think it can be 
justly said that the operation is pro- 
ceeding according to plan, and that the 
plan, involving the speedy rearmament 
of the nation and the strengthening of 
its are vast industrial capacity, is 
a good one. 
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tice in Buffalo for several years and has lectured on international law at the University of 


Buffalo, and is a former president of the Buffalo Council on World Affairs.- 


as assistant general counsel forthe War Production Board and its predecessor agencies; 
‘general counsel for the Foreign Liquidation Commission of the Department of State and 
for the National Production Authority; and consultant on Asian problems to the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. During World War II he was a as officer as- . 


signed to the Office of Strategic Services. 
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Problems of Agricultural Production ; 


By CHARLES F. BRANNAN 


T is a sign of the increasing inter- 
dependence of the American people 
‘that one of the greatest problems affect- 
ing agricultural production today is an 
industrial problem. The threatening in- 
ternational situation and the nation’s 
mobilization program have thrust upon 
American agriculture a new and sudden 
. demand for greatly increased quantities 
of agricultural commodities. But the 
keys to immediate, substantial increases 
in agricultural production are not solely 
in the hands of farmers. They are 
largely in the hands of industry, itself 
. busily engaged in the defense effort. 

. These keys to relatively quick in- 
creases in agricultural production con- 
sist of additional amounts of fertilizers, 
fuels, and chemicals, and new machinery 
and equipment together with essential 
replacements and parts; all of them to 
be used in combination with improved 
farming practices. Because these in- 
dustrial items involve the use of scarce 
or critical materials, they are, in most 
cases, becoming less and less available. 
Meanwhile, agriculture’s need for them 

_ grows more acute. Here is a problem 
that can be solved only through . the 
process of mobilization planning at the 
highest national level. 

This illustration of the interdepend- 
ence between agriculture and industry is 
typical of the interrelationships that 
exist throughout our economy. One of 
the major handicaps besetting the en- 
tire mobilization effort is the difficulty 
people have in seeing the defense pic- 
ture as a whole. The weakening of the 
price stabilization program, for example, 
` was due largely to this failure to see its 
importance to defense. We need to 
realize much more clearly than we now 


do that our economy, our mobilization 
efforts, and our future security are all 
closely intertwined. We cannot afford 
to take for granted that what happens 
in one sphere is of little or no impor- 
tance to other spheres. 

Many peisons in this country have a 
“take it for granted” attitude about ag- 
riculture. They take it for granted that 
there will be plenty of food and fiber 
available. They find it hard to realize 
that food and fiber are among the most 
vital factors in the entire defense effort. 
It is my purpose in this article to show 
the contribution to defense that agricul- 


` ture is expected to make, and to point 


out some of the obstacles that must be 
overcome if- agriculture is to carry out 
its responsibilities. 


AGRICULTURE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Agriculture is our oldest and most 
basic industry. Its food products sus- 
tain the nation’s industrial workers. Its 
raw materials feed many of the nation’s 
industrial machines. Agriculture intro- 
duces into the nation’s economic blood- 
stream a vital share of the basic ingredi- 
ents necessary to the mobilization and 
growth of our great economic and mili- 
tary strength. 

To ‘be more specific, agriculture is 
charged with the serious and funda- 
mental responsibility of providing fuel 
for human beings; fuel that gives en- 


. ergy to strong arms, to skilled hands, 


and to active, resourceful minds. It 
provides fuel for the miners who dig 
iron ore from the ground, for those who 
make iron into steel, for those who make 
steel into guns, for those who man the 
guns in defense of the nation, and for 
those who plan and manage the mobili- 
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zation program. The plentiful, timely 
supply of this fuel for human beings has 
a universal bearing not only on what is 
physically accomplished in the national 
emergency, but on. the spirit and resolu- 


tion with which these accomplishments 


are carried out. 

Moreover, agriculture provides many 
of the basic commodities used in the 
production of implements for defense. 
Cotton, for example, is used in smoke- 
less powder, plastics, films,’ parachutes, 
and balloons, as well as in clothing and 
tenting our soldiers. Soybeans are used 
in essential paints, plastics, and other 
vital synthetic materials. 


Food has also proved to be one of 


our most effective tools of diplomacy. 
American food played a vital part in 
the rehabilitation of western Europe 
and helped to stem the tide of Com- 
munist infiltration. American food is 
at work today in India, helping to 
strengthen ties of international friend- 
ship. 

These are fairly obvious truths. But 
what is less obvious is the intimate re- 
lationship that exists between agricul- 
tural efficiency, and sufficiency, and the 
industrial power of a nation. One need 
only look at China to realize that great 
masses of manpower are relatively in- 
effective in the absence of agricultural 
efficiency. So many Chinese have al- 
ways been tied down to the essential 
job of food production that China has 
not been able to develop the industrial 
capacity to equip its troops adequately 
for modern war. China is now only of 


limited effectiveness in Moscow’s hands. ° 


How different is the situation in our 
own. country! 
the beginning of the 1800’s, one man 
working in agriculture fed himself and 
about three other people. Today one 
man working in agriculture feeds him- 
self and nearly fifteen-other people. It 
is this development in agricultural tech- 
nique, in agriculture’s ability to produce 


In the United States at- 
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efficiently, that is one of the significant 
economic factors upon which we have 
built our very healthy and strong in- 
dustrial economy. 

We are fortunate to possess a rela- 
tively efficient agriculture. The chal- 
lenge facing American farmers today is 
the greatest in our history. Here is 
what our agriculture is expected to do. 

It must produce enough to supply 
the nation’s growing military forces with 
food and the growing defense industries 
with raw materials. - 

It must produce enough to supply- 
with relatively good diets the 150 mil- - 
lion people who make up the nation’s 
civilian population, and enough more to 


` carry at the same time a safe margin in 


strategic reserves. aTa 

It must produce enough to back up 
the nation’s foreign policy by enabling 
us to continue to share our food to the 
fullest possible extent under sound ar- 
rangements with friendly allied coun- 
tries in need of help. 


AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS 


Let. me illustrate how even partial 
military mobilization sharply increases 
food needs. Military kitchens tsually 
are backed up with seven to nine 
months’ stocks, compared with seven to 
nine days’ stocks for civilian kitchens. 
Men in uniform eat far more than ci- 
vilians on the average. In feeding 31⁄2 
million military men—about 21% per 
cent of our population—the military re- 
quires the canning industry to set aside 
about 9 per cent of the national pack of 
canned fruits and vegetables. If more 
men are put in uniform, more food will 
be needed. : 

The requirements of the civilian popu- 
lation are also growing. We can expect 
our population to increase at the rate of 
about two million persons a year. Mean- 
time, higher consumer incomes also will 
increase demand for food in the years 
ahead. % 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Our agricultural export requirements 
are likewise rising. It is important that 
we do all we can to meet this demand, 


for the Kremlin invariably capitalizes on. 


food shortages to spread Communist 
propaganda, Í 

Although farm production in recent 
years has been at record height, we are 
hard pressed to meet a challenge of 
this magnitude. 

The meat situation is a good example. 
Meat is one of the most sensitive com- 
modities in the food picture today. It 
appears to have a strong effect on ci- 
vilian morale and the consumers’ cost 
of living. It is generally agreed that 
greatly increased production of meat 
would be highly desirable and in the na- 
tional interest. But livestock produc- 
tion already has grown to the point 
where it has outdistanced the nation’s 
current rate of animal feed produc- 
tion. As a result, the nation is dipping 
into its feed reserves for its present 
meat production. Meanwhile, people 
are clamoring for an even greater sup- 
ply of meat. 

Consumption of meat in 1951 is ex- 
pected to be about ‘144 pounds per 
capita. But it would be several pounds 
less than that per person if we had to 
depend solely on current feed produc- 
‘tion. It appears that we shall have to 
draw upon our grain reserves again next 
year if we are to maintain the upward 
trend in meat production. This can be 
prevented only if feed crops this year 
turn out to be larger than indicated at 
this writing. 

Thus, we find meat production and 
the demand for meat climbing upward, 
_ with feed production already lagging, 
with our feed reserves being slightly re- 
duced, and with few additional acres im- 
. mediately available for increasing feed 
production. f 

Cotton provides another illustration. 
We are trying to bring cotton produc- 
tion in line with essential needs. Be- 
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fore the Korean invasion we had one- 
third of a good year’s cotton crop in 
government reserves. But we soon used 
up the entire reserve, and we have had 
to increase production. We have done 
this by increasing cotton acreage in 
1951 well over 50 per cent above the 
1950 acreage. To do this we had to 
take acres away from other crops. This 


. is another factor in the short supply of 


feed grains. 

Moreover, requirements for agricul- 
tural commodities are likely to increase 
at an accelerating rate during the criti- 
cal years ahead. i 


HINDRANCES TO AGRICULTURAL 
EXPANSION 


Sometimes when I have explained the 
existing situation to this point, I am 
asked, Doesn’t industry face the same 
kind of problem? Why is it harder for 
agriculture to expand production than 
it is for industry? 

These questions go to the heart of 
the matter. Of course industry faces a 
problem of how to step up production. 
Generally it responds by putting up an- 
other plant, by taking on an extra crew 
of workers, and by working round the 
clock. This is precisely what agricul- 
ture can zot do. Farms cannot be built 
out of lumber and bricks, as factories 
can. We are already maintaining in 
crop- production just about every acre 
of farm Jand now available for the pur- 
pose. This does not mean that there 
is no more land in the country to be 
brought into future cultivation. As Dr. 
Salter points out in an accompanying 
article, there is a good deal of idle or 
unproductive land that can be brought 
into use—by draining swamps and wet 
land, by irrigating dry areas, and by 
turning unproductive woodland, poor 
pastures, and low-yielding cropland into 
productive grazing land for livestock 
production. But it is not available 
now. 
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As for recruiting more workers, the 
number of. farm laborers, which has de- 
clined steadily for years, is now being 
further reduced by movements into in- 
dustry and military service. 

In short, we are asking farmers and 
their families to produce more- abun- 
dantly. with fewer workers and not many 
more acres of land. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS AND GROWTH 


It is true that farmers faced the same 
general handicaps when they were asked 
to step up production after the out- 
break of World War II. But there 
were also important differences between 
that situation and the present. In the 
past decade agriculture has made greater 
progress in production than ever before. 
Last year farmers produced 38 per cent 
more than the 1935-39 average. This 
‘year we have asked them to boost pro- 
duction to about 45 per cent above pre- 
war. Just as it takes more energy to 
increase the speed of a car from 70 
miles an hour to 80 than it does to in- 
crease from 40 to 50, so it may be more 
difficult to increase production when 
yields per acre and per animal are al- 
ready at a high level. 

During recent decades agriculture has 
been able to keep up with growing de- 
mands mainly through mechanization, 
improved crop varieties, better pest con- 
trol, wider use of fertilizers, and im- 
proved cultural practices. Since 1920, 
for example, agriculture has substituted 
tractors for 19 million of the 26 mil- 
lion horses and mules on farms. This, 
together with decreased nonagricultural 
use of animal power, has increased pro- 
duction efficiency and released about 65 
million acres of land for the production 
of food and fiber. Changing to hybrid 
corn increased yields nearly. 30 per cent, 
and this change was- made on about 
70 million of the 86 million acres on 
which we grow corn in this country. 
Increasing soybean production from 4 


re 
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million to 287 million bushels provided 
a much better balanced diet for live- 
stock. Farmers have more than tripled 
their use of fertilizer in this thirty-year 
period and introduced other improved 
practices. l 

All of these improvements still, have 
unexpended power for further expand- 
ing production. But the present trend 
of increase from some of these improve- 
ments is not enough to meet urgent 
emergency needs. There is little likeli- 
hood that improved crop varieties in the 
near future will come close to duplicat- 
ing the boost in productivity given by 
hybrid corn. And the shift from horses 
to tractors cannot be expected to re- 
lease so many millions of acres as in 
the past. 

Therefore we are looking to fertiliz- 
ers, fuels, chemicals, machinery, and 
equipment as the keys for accelerating 
immediate production and improving 
soils for sustained production at high 
levels. We know, for example, that one 
ton of nitrogen fertilizer used properly 
and in combination with other improved 
practices gives an average increase in 
crop yields equal to the present produc- 
tion of eight to fifteen acres of -good 
farm land. And we know that we are 
not using nearly as much nitrogen as 
could be applied to increase crop yields: 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


It is important to remember that a 
“lead-time” of a full crop year or more 
is needed in planning for agricultural 
production. The nation’s farm produc- 
tion cannot be turned on and off at 
will. Because of this, it is necessary 
that materials and facilities be sched- 
uled to meet prospective needs. Farm- 
ers’ chances of success in the production 
battle depend on their obtaining at least 
minimum essential quantities of ferti- 
lizers, fuels, chemicals, machinery, and 
equipment. Urgently needed is a na- 
tional policy recognizing that the pro- 
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duction, processing, and distribution of 
food and fiber will rank second only to 
military needs in the programming of 
critical materials. 

I should point out, however, that ag- 
riculture’s claims to critical materials 
would not confront the nation with a 
choice `of “guns or butter.” It is ob- 
vious, on the basis of present programs, 
that the nation can produce both guns 
and butter in adequate quantities. 

Working to provide agriculture with 
adequate materials for production, how- 
ever, is only one of the ways in which 
the Department of Agriculture is help- 
ing to solve production problems. We 
are striving also to organize agriculture 
according to a carefully balanced pro- 
duction pattern which makes the most 
effective use of our resources and is 
closely geared to civilian and military 
requirements. 

Early in 1951, acreage goals were 
issued to assist farmers in planning for 
all-out production. As I indicated be- 
fore, these goals called for the greatest 
volume of farm output in history— 
about 45 per cent more than the 1935— 
39 average. We suggested big increases 
in cotton, corn, wheat, and rice, with 


substantial increases also in truck crops. 


We emphasized feed crops, especially 
corn, and we urged all possible improve- 
ments in yields of grass and hay crops 
to meet the increasing demands for live- 
stock products. Indications are that 
total production this year will be very 
high, indeed, and come reasonably close 
to meeting our goals. l 

The Department is also working for 
more widespread adoption of better 
farming practices which increase pro- 
duction. It.is working to help agricul- 
ture retain sufficient skilled manpower 
on its farms. And it is working to pro- 
vide reasonable price assurances so that 
farmers can go ahead with the business 
of expanding production with some as- 
surance about market prices. 
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The Department’s plans for the fu- 
ture include preparatory steps needed 
to ensure maximum supplies in case of 
total mobilization. An intensive study 
will be conducted to determine, as well 
as possible, the full potential of Ameri- 
can agriculture’s productive power. The 
central objective of this undertaking 
will be to determine the nation’s farm 
production capacity by estimating po- 
tential production area by area. This 
study will supply information on the 
most efficient ways of achieving maxi- 
mum output of the necessary foods and 
fibers. It will give appropriate infor- 
mation on the necessary quantities of 
fertilizer, machinery, and other mate- 
rials. It will assist in development of 
educational materials, and provide per- 
spective on research programs that 
should be given increased emphasis. 


FUNCTIONS oF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The authority for the Department’s 
actions stems from two main sources. 
One is the Defense Production Act of 


-1950. The other consists of the stat- 


utes authorizing the Department’s long- 
established peacetime programs. The 
Defense Production Act does not give 
a blueprint for agricultural mobiliza- 
tion, but it does provide several powers 
not supplied by the earlier statutes au- 
thorizing Department programs. 

Under the new functions provided 
through the Defense Production Act, 
the Department develops food and fiber. 
requirements and, if necessary, allocates 
supplies among military, civilian, for- 
eign, and other groups. This important 
phase of the defense effort is covered in 
a companion article by Mr. Geissler. 
The Department also acts as official 
claimant for metals, chemicals, and 
other materials on behalf of food and 
fiber producers, processors, and certain 
related groups. -While these are the 
two main jobs under the act, the De- 
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partment also performs many services 
relating to food, fiber, and forestry for 
other defense agencies. 

Perhaps the greatest share of the De- 
partment’s activities in this mobiliza- 
tion period are based on the older stat- 
utes authorizing the Department’s regu- 
lar functions. These functions are not 
at variance with mobilization needs, but 
are entirely consistent with immediate 
objectives to bolster the security of 
the nation through increased agricul- 
tural production. Production: adjust- 
ment, price stabilization, conservation, 
and defenses against insects and dis- 
eases are major factors of strength to 
the nation whether in peacetime or 
emergency. We have not found it 
necessary or advisable to set up an 
entirely new agency to handle the ag- 
ricultural mobilization program. We 
have adapted our operations to meet 
current mobilization objectives and have 
integrated into a going concern the new 
functions arising from the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

The emphasis in Department opera- 
tions has been placed upon its defense 
responsibilities. Redirection of activi- 
ties has been carried out wherever nec- 
essary to serve defense purposes more 
effectively and economically. Thus, 
much research has been shifted to meet 
special needs of mobilization. The 
Agricultural Conservation Program and 
the Soil Conservation Program have 
been reorganized to give more soil con- 
servation per appropriated dollar. Ag- 
ricultural mobilization committees have 
been established on county, state, and 
national levels to integrate administra- 
tion and operational resources of the 
Department and to meet defense objec- 
tives promptly and efficiently. An Of- 
fice of Materials and Facilities, an Office 
of Requirements and Allocations, and 
an Office of Price have been set up for 
special mobilization needs. 
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The claimants’ requirements for food 
and fibers collected by the Office of 
Requirements and Allocations, together 
with the Department’s combined knowl- 
edge of available cropland and other 
factors relating to production capacity, 
formed the basis for the production 
goals announced early this year. 


Wortp War II EXPERIENCE 


Perspective on the present agricul- 
tural situation is aided by a brief re- 
view of what happened during World 
War II under similar circumstances. 

At the time of our entry into World 
War II, the nation’s attention was still 
focused on the problem of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities which carried over 
from the depression period. In fact, 
the surplus problem was accentuated 
early in the conflict because of the war’s 
initial curtailment of exports. 

However, as the war progressed, it be- 
came more and more evident that food 
was to be one of our most effective tools 
of war. American food was found to be 
essential to the fighting efficiency of our 
allies as well as our own military forces. 
Increased quantities of food became 
necessary to maintain all-out industrial 


‘production here at home and in allied 


countries. Eventually, the wartime de- 
mand for American food seemed virtu- 
ally insatiable. ` 
Recognition of these facts came about’ 
rather slowly. Following the years of 
agricultural surpluses, it was difficult for 
many people to conceive of acute food 
shortages. But in the middle of 1943 
full recognition of the need for maxi- 
mum food production did come to those 
responsible for the war effort. The gov- 
ernment put.its weight behind programs 


-to increase production, and its efforts 


were highly successful. The nation will 
long remember the production achieve- 
ments of United States farmers during 
the war years that followed. Co-operat- 
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ing with their government, they set new 
production records each year. 

Many government programs were in- 
strumental in bringing about this burst 
of activity, but one of the most impor- 
tant was a program similar to one the 
Department of Agriculture is operating 
today. Requirements for farm ma- 
chinery were estimated and a produc- 
tion program for farm machinery was 
developed. County War Boards were 
set up to report on farm machinery 
needs, ration farm equipment, control 
. fertilizer distribution, and advise farm- 
ers in procuring equipment and con- 
trolled materials. 

In the present emergency, the Depart- 
ment has again developed farm ma- 
chinery requirements and recommended 
increases in farm machinery production. 


County Agricultural Mobilization Com- . 


mittees similar to the County War 
Boards of World War II have been es- 
tablished. The Department is now or- 
ganized so it can provide agriculture 
with the same kind of positive action in 
getting the necessary production and 
processing supplies as during World 
War II. 

Other vitally important programs in 
World War II dealt with production 
goals, production adjustment, produc- 
tion incentives, farm labor, and govern- 
ment supply operations. Various pro- 
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grams now in operation have much the 
same functions. 


THE OUTLOOK 
In approaching today’s over-all prob- 


ems of agricultural production, we 


must recognize that a long-time pro- 
gram may be in prospect. We as a 
nation must not sacrifice our future 
strength. or unduly dissipate our re- 
sources for immediate gains. To the 
fullest possible extent, we must use. 
those production methods which con- 
serve or improve our soil, water, and 
timber resources. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
we must recognize the vital interdepend- 
ence between industry and agriculture— 
a tie that binds more closely with each 
passing year, and a tie that cannot be 
ignored in a successful, balanced mobi- 
lization program. 

The American farmer in past emer- 
gencies has proved his ability and will- 
ingness to produce abundantly in con- 
formity with the nation’s needs. His 
industry, ingenuity, and patriotism have 
been surpassed by no other group. With 
favorable weather conditions and the 
backing of national policies which rec- 
ognize and help to meet the objectives 
and problems of agricultural produc- 
tion, the farmer will uphold his full 
share of the nation’s burden. 


He prac- 


ticed law in Denver from 1929 to 1935, and has held various positions in the United 
States Department of Agriculture since that time. 


Manpower and Atomic War 


By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


HE subject of manpower and’ 


atomic warfare is intriguing. One 
hears often in Washington, in the halls 
of Congress and elsewhere, the issue 
dramatized thus: The President . is 
scheduled to address the Congress in 


joint session at eleven o’clock on a date. 


. announced in our newspapers. The de- 


tails are given. The day arrives. The © 


Representatives are in their places, the 
august Senate marches in. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are taking their 
places, the Supreme Court files in. The 
President of the United States is an- 
nounced. It is one minute before eleven 
—-10:59. The President is escorted to 
the rostrum. It is eleven o’clock. He 
is applauded generously. “Mr. Presi- 
dent and Mr. Speaker. As President of 
the United States I declare,” he begins. 
It is 11:02. At that moment an atomic 
bomb in a blinding flash goes off over 
the Capitol. There is no government of 
the United States. The President, the 
members of Congress, the members of 
the Supreme Court are dead! There is 
only one resource: martial law. Some- 
where in the hierarchy of command, the 
Army takes over. 


Highly probable or improbable, that. 
is a useful picture to keep in mind, for. 


it reveals what Austria showed clearly, 
and: what such destruction would show 
—how very uncertain and insecure pub- 
lic power is. 
volving all women and all children as 
well as all men. It reveals a new im- 
portance of martial law. 

We must not fight World War IT over 
again in our war plans, which is too 
likely ‘to happen with the “heroes” of 
that war in command. Nor must we 
accept a shibboleth of a new kind of 


It reveals total: war, in-- 


war which tends to stop analysis, real 
imagination, and detailed plans: “push- 
button war.” This is a bad phrase for 
the public, because it oversimplifies the 
problem, miseducates the public—which 
is an essential factor in what is ahead— 
and stands in the ways of understand- 
ing such problems as universal training, 
civilian defense, and the size and char- 
acter of the Army. The phrase should 
be taboo among the military service, be- 
cause of this misinformation of the pub-’ 
lic and the organization of a bad public 
opinion. Pushing the button, as an ad- 
miral sees it, is not the important thing 
—it is what the button is connected 
with; and at present it is not connected 
with anything. 


Pusu-ButTon War AND MANPOWER 


The idea formed in the public mind 
by such phrases as “push-button war” is 
a war of robots, a-war of machines, and 
tends to the neglect or overshadowing 
of the manpower problems. This has 
been our failure in the past, and will be . 
even more tragic in the future. As if a 
collection of push buttons were all that 
was needed! It is evident that man- 
power, including womanpower, is needed 
at every stage of the future war: (1). to 
make and repair the machines; (2) to 
feed, clothe, and house those who make 
and repair the machines; (3) to keep 
communities going in which factories 


‘are located and men and women work. 


Some’ of the problems that we call 
military require manpower (1) to make 
the defense and war plans; (2) to go 
out in ship, in plane, in submarine, to 
meet the enemy in numbers greater 
than we imagine; (3) as ground forces 
to follow up in countries we attack; (4) 
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MANPOWER AND ATOMIC War 


as ground forces to fight airborne troops 
when landed; (5) in civilian defense 
forces to meet destruction or fire, or 
chemical or bacterial warfare; (6) to 
guide displaced persons from cities, par- 
ticularly industrial centers, to organize 
havens, and to conduct these havens or 
camps; (7) to operate martial law in its 
very much increased scope and appli- 
cation. 

When we think of the enormous and 
continental expanse of this country, the 
absence of barriers or first lines of de- 
fense, the frightful destructive power of 
war, these manpower problems cannot 
be left to improvisation, to sham organi- 
zations that are only blueprint charts of 
organization. It is not push buttons 
that the American people need to be in- 
formed on, it is manpower. I do not 
say military manpower, because there 
will be little distinction between mili- 
‘tary and civilian power. Total mobili- 
zation of manpower, including woman- 

~power and even childpower, is clearly 
implied in’ whatever you call the next 
kind of war—technological war, machine 
war, or atomic war. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


It is a little naïve to summarize war 
strätegy or tactics as “getting there 
firstest with the mostest.” It: would 
be more nearly adequate, though not 
entirely so, to substitute the idea of 
firepower for that of manpower. At any 
rate, the character of the manpower is 
as important as the question of numeri- 
cal superiority. And the character of 
the nation is quite important, too. A 
nation in an advanced stage of indus- 
- trial and technological development has 
a tremendous advantage in manpower 
problems. The factors in this phase of 
the situation include, in addition to the 
stage of industrialization, the maturity 
of the labor movement and its leader- 
ship, the national character, the public 
attitude toward the war including con- 
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scientious objection, standards of living, 
minority groups and their psychology, 
the expendability of human life, and the 
educational, apprentice, and technical 
training of the people. 

One of the basic questions regarding 
wartime manpower is, What is it to be 
used for? As will be pointed out later, 
the line between military and civilian 


“becomes more tenuous in modern war- 


fare. The question before Mr. A and 
the government is, Where can Mr. A be 
used with the best effect on national se- 
curity: in the military forces? in the 
war factory? full time in the civilian de- 
fense? in the maintenance of the civilian 
economy continuing social effort and 
supporting war workers and all others, 
including children, the sick, and the 
handicapped? 

This has usually been resolved into 
the question as to whether Mr. A should 
go into the armed forces or remain 
where he is. The armed forces must 
always keep in mind that every time 
they take a man, they are pre-empting 
an actual or potential worker in war 
industry. The soldier, the sailor, the 
marine, and the air force man must be 
equipped, clothed, fed, sheltered, and 
transported. As pressure ‘increasés, 
many of the civilians who have been 
rendering these services are themselves 
taken into the armed forces and lost to 
industry. It becomes more imperative 
than ever that the military waste of 
manpower and of materials should be 
stopped. But the maintenance of this 
civilian-military balance is at the cen- 
ter of the manpower problem, especially 
as “civilian” includes more than work- 
ers‘in war industry. 


Wartime labor problems 


The manpower problems in war in- 
dustry condition the military manpower 
problem, and, accordingly, they must be 
mentioned here, without elaboration. 
Industrial relations problems occur in 
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such matters as hours of work per day 
and per week, wage rates; housing, 
welfare, recreational opportunities, and 
health conditions. Other industrial man- 
power questions pertain to increasing 
the labor force and stopping the waste 
of manpower from inefficient utilization. 
Problems of industrial labor are dealt 
with in the discussion by Robert C. 
Goodwin on “Manpower Problems in 
Defense Production” which follows this 
article. The possibility of saving man- 
power, however, is indicated in some 
- scattered incidents which I included in 
a report on Selective Service in War- 
time. The matter seems to me so im- 
portant that I quote at length: 


General Somervell reports that in one di- 
vision of the War Department alone, Ci- 
vilian Personnel, 20,000,000 fewer forms 
were used per year and miles of files were 
cleaned out and clerical forces greatly re- 
duced. Another illustration is the monthly 
roster of troops, that was required by the 
War Department. Somebody discovered 
that if company clerks would secure an 
extra carbon copy of the pay roll it would 
serve the same purpose as the roster. In 

- this way 30,000 rosters were made unneces- 
sary. The Army has eliminated more than 
500 of the numerous monthly and weekly 
reports of every variety required and thus 
saves 10,000 man-days a month. The old 
regulations for making purchases were so 
full of red tape that they covered 1,500 
closely printed pages. At first it took 4 

. weeks to get a requisition through to a 

contractor because 60 different forms had 
to be filled out: All but 18 have been 
eliminated and a contractor can get an 
order in 2 hours. On another buying trans- 
action, one form has replaced 41 records. 
This economy is not only possible in the 

Army, it is possible and carried out occa- 

sionally in the National War Agencies. 

The Office of War Information announced 

in the late. summer of 1942 that recent 

changes in reports required by W. P. B. 

would save 40,000,000 man-hours a year. 

It is a rich field for further saving of man- 
hours. 
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Another illustration of ways of avoiding 
wastage of manpower was the announce- 
ment.of the Bureau of the Budget that 


-by the coordination and simplifications of 


bookkeeping operations the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the War Department are 
saving, in connection with the huge insur- 
ance program brought about by the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, 850 
clerks and $3,000,000. The simplification 
releases 850 clerks for other duties and 
obviates the necessity of hiring 200 more 
clerks.+ 


Let Us Loox at ATOMIC WARFARE 


For the purpose of considering the 
problems of manpower in the atomic 
age we must consider somewhat the 
character of atomic warfare, even though 
there is not available to us now what 
the departments of national defense 
have already thought out in the way of 
a strategy of atomic war, and we would 
not of course ask for any details of the 
tactics of such war. At any rate, there 
are certain things that are now public 
information that will serve our immedi- 
ate purpose. 

In atomic warfare we shall expect to 
find: 

1. Weapons of extraordinary fright- 
fulness. 

2. Weapons singly and in combina- 
tion, capable of devastating destruction 
over constantly expanding areas at a 
single. blow. 

3. Deadly results following the attack 
of atomic, bacterial or chemical war- 
fare. l 

4. Extraordinary mobility of man- 
power, weapons, and firepower, with jet 
propulsion planes, rockets, and air- 
planes of speeds now announced up to 
800 to 1,500 miles an hour, and a range 


“of 5,000 miles. 


1U. S. Director of Selective Service (Lewis 
B.- Hershey), Selective Service in Wartime 
(Ed. by Edward A. Fitzpatrick), Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1943, p. 87. 
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5. A relatively small force that must 
get through to achieve frightful destruc- 
tion of life and property of great range, 
panic, and social paralysis. ‘This, com- 
bined with kamikaze tactics, will com- 
plicate greatly the problems of defense. 

6. Extraordinary opportunities for the 
principles of surprise because of the de- 
structive power and speed and the easy 
mobility of the new weapons. 

7. Effective destruction, discord, and 
chaos among civilians, industrial effort, 
and civic communities as a normal part 
of war. 

8. Conditions made to order for fifth 
columnists’ activity, treachery, and in- 
trigue. 

There are two obvious observations to 
be drawn from this description of atomic 
warfare that we need to point out. One 
is, the existence of such mobile destruc- 
tive power is an invitation to aggression, 
especially with the possibilities of suc- 
cess. Blitzkrieg of the 1940 variety, in 
comparison, was slow, obvious, and ca- 
pable of being met. Here is a new 
warfare that strikes like lightning; one 
blinding flash and a rising cloud of 
“smoke” form the cerecloth of a com- 
munity and its thousands of inhabitants. 

The other observation is that very 
great—almost cataclysmic—changes in 
human nature, in national outlooks, in 
the machinery of government, need to 
be made to prepare the world of 1951 
for a world government equal to the re- 
sponsibility for controlling nations and 
peoples to pursue the paths of peace. 
The basis of this conclusion cannot be 
given here, but unless there is a moral 
reconstruction of the individual—I mean 
the individual—based on some more 
abiding conception than social expedi- 
‘ency, the making available to a world 
morally and socially unprepared for this 
knowledge of “evil” will make this dis- 
turbed planet we live on look like Eden, 
compared to what will follow it. To 
use Tennyson’s phrase, the world (one 
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world, if you choose) will have to be 
subdued by soft degrees to the useful 
and the good—or else. 


THE PROBLEM OF FIFTH COLUMNS 


Warfare in an atomic world makes 
more imperative than ever that all na- 
tions, particularly the United States, 
take active measures now against all 
forms of infiltration by fronts, deceit 
by fifth columns, and subversion by all 
forms and degrees of foreign agents and 


.diplomatic duplicity. The problem is 


not one of ideology or honest difference 
of opinion about the best form of gov- 
ernment, but it is one of elementary se- 
curity. It is—strictly speaking—un- 
declared war, economic war, psycho- 
logic war, that we are even now facing. 

If such power is tragic in peacetime, 
it is equivalent to national destruction 
under the conditions of war in an atomic 
age. Any such attack as is presumed 
will be made will result in conditions in 
which everything that has been learned 
in the strike technique, the techniques 
of deception, the fomenting of dissatis- 
faction, and all the subversive infiltra- 
tion of fifth columns will permit the ut- 
most in the way of chaos, disaster, and 
confusion. 

It is therefore imperative that the 
enemy within our gates shall be located 
and punished or deported now, without 
any witch-hunting on the one hand, and 
without protests of “virtue” by defend- 
ers of a naïve liberalism, the protective 
coloration of other fronts, or use of the 
name of democracy, peace, or world 
unity, on the other. This will require a 
“force” of manpower, trained now for 
continuing service! 

It is greatly to be regretted that by 
virtue of“ the technological as well as 
the total character of modern war, the 
whole life of the nation and all the peo- 
ple are objects of espionage, subversion, 
and infiltration. But this is the fact. 
The countermeasures needed ramify 
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likewise into every aspect of our life 
and become a danger in themselves, as 
the various Gestapos reveal. The old 
carefree world is gone in the age of 
espionage, infiltration, and world domi- 
nation not by force but by subversion 
and intrigue. Manpower will be needed 
to. man: the political intelligence services 
as a safeguard for all the manpower 
and womanpower engaged in the de- 
fense of the nation. Training must be 
provided to meet this challenge. 

It is‘even conceivable that conquests 
of nations may be achieved by intrigue 
. of fifth columns. The nation’s power to 
resist may be completely undermined 
while all the external form of power 
seems to exist and democratic forms are 
seemingly respected. If Germany had 
been only a little more patient, it might 
have demonstrated the complete effec- 
tiveness of the technique. Oriental 
cunning and Oriental patience are likely 
to be more effective through Commu- 
nism if we continue to sleep. At any 
rate, having seen its power in fifth- 
column: activity, there is basic to all 
preparation and all planning the need 
to locate and destroy the enemy within 
our gates, without any effort at appease- 
ment, or any attention to diplomatic 
protests of nations full of deceit. 


THE New EMPHASIS ON PREPAREDNESS 


One of the military conclusions that 
may be drawn from the character of 
atomic warfare is that there is no place 
for a purely defensive nation or a mere 
defensive policy in the world as organ- 
ized by man. The habit of. undeclared 
wars with or without rationalized ex- 
planations will be the order of the day. 
Any nation must not only be prepared 
for the aggression; it must be ready at 
the same moment to launch its counter- 
offensive. 
have great force and mobility, accord- 
ing to well-conceived plans, worked out 


This counteroffensive must. 
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in detail; it must be fully implemented 
according to the principles of poaa 
economic balance. 

The defense against aggression must 
be “in being” at all times.» No allies 
can hold the lines until we are ready, 
no oceans are barriers, nor anything 
else. Pearl Harbor—which is only the 
smallest miniature of what may be ex- > 
pected—must be remembered not only- 
as a day in infamy, but as a lesson in 
the pathetic unpreparedness of a great 
nation, that might easily have led to 
ignominy. In atomic war there will be 
no time for improvisation, no time for 
planning, no time for training man- 
power, no time for setting the industrial 
machine, no time for stockpiling in the 
early impact of war. 

There will be little time for “rights” 
in an overwhelming immediate duty. 
This is a lesson that the people and the 
Congress need to realize right now, to- 
day, in Washington. But that does not 
mean that what happened at the be-- 
ginning of World War II should be 
tolerated: wasteful procedures, political 
jockeying, scattering of orders, utiliza- 
tion of military secrecy as a cloak for 
lack of planning or avoiding criticism, 
developing .of “personal government” 
both in the armed forces and in the na- 
tion, the struggle for power between the 
armed forces and the industrial-civilian 
power. The defense measures, assum- 


` ing our “intelligence” is what it should 


be—but was not at the beginning of 
World War II—should be im being at 
the time of aggression, and with the first 
verification of aggression the counter- 
offensive measures should be launched. 


EFFECT ON UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


If that is to be our preparedness 
policy, then it is obvious that universal 
military training must be included in 


our national policy and planning. To 
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be ready on the day of aggression for 
the varieties of military-civilian duties 
that will be imperative will necessarily 
require training. The only sound argu- 
ment for universal military training for 
America in the actual world situation is 
military necessity. Any educational, so- 
cial, or health reasons are purely inci- 
‘dental. There are more effective ways 
to achieve these ends than military 
training. Atomic warfare makes more 
imperative the need for universal mili- 
tary training, and it broadens its base 
and changes the character of the train- 
ing to be given. 

What has been said makes clear the 
imperative need for universal training 
for modern technological total war with 
the new significance of civilian defense 
and martial law. It must recognize that 
the line between military and civilian is 
rapidly fading. For that reason the 
scope of training must be broadened, 
but it must be military in its new sig- 
nificance. 
` -The character of the training, when 
- it is to be given, and to whom, must be 
determined by the anticipated charac- 
ter of war. Obviously the military au- 
thorities are the men to make the pro- 
posals in the first place and, even in 
anticipation of the determining of ‘the 
policy, to show the varieties of training 
needed in terms of the varieties of serv- 
ices required. Some of the questions 
that must be answered are: 

1. What training shall be given for 
civilian defense, for industrial mobiliza- 
tion, for martial law? To whom?. How 
long? Where? 

2. What: training shall be given ‘to 
conscientious objectors who will accept 
noncombatant service? “How long? 

3. What training shall be given to 
conscientious objectors who will accept 
only public service work under civilian 
direction? How long? Under whose 
direction? Where? 
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4. What training shall be given to 
limited service men? How many classes 
of limited service men will there be? 

5. What training shall be given to 
each of the main divisions of the armed 
forces, and for any special services 
within the armed forces? How long? 

6. What training shall be given in 
intelligence work for strictly military 
work? as counterespionage against sabo- 
teurs? fifth columnists? 

7. In what way is the universal mili- 
tary training program going to work in 
the scientific mobilization in peacetime 
and in wartime? 

8. Should women be included in a 
universal military training program? 
What . training shall be given and to 
whom? 

The public information given out 
so far does not reveal any carefully 
thought-out plan, nor is it convincing. 
The policy of universal military training 
may be lost, and will in all human 
probability be lost, unless the armed 
forces reveal to the American people 
that they know what they are going to 
do, and how, when, and for whom. No 
information needed for the public would 
affect security. 


EFFECT ON MILITARY MANPOWER 


I want to indicate some points on the 
effect of atomic war on military man- 
power as such, particularly its utiliza- 
tion, which I have previously pointed 
out in my description of a manpower 
policy in my book on Universal Mili- 
tary Training. All I want to do now is 
to include them in the picture without 
detailed description, so they will not be 
overlooked in the discussion of the prob- 
lem. 
`The first point relates to the utiliza- 
tion of personnel on merely clerical and 
administrative functions. The major 
problem in the deferment of federal 
government personnel during World 
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War II was in the War and Navy De- 
partments. This was so because of the 
numbers involved and because of the 
practices. At least the two following 
suggestions and their corollaries should 
be put into effect now, besides the sug- 
gestions on limited service personnel. 


An analysis of War and Navy Depart- 
ment functions and organizations should 
be made so as to determine where male 
civilian personnel not fit for military serv- 


ice can be used. The spectacle of military 


and civilian personnel working side by side 
and doing identical jobs is not good for 
morale, nor is it in the interest of justice 
in time of war. 

In the civilian administration of the War 
and Navy Departments, priority shall be 
given to women over men, where the func- 
tions can be performed by women. 


The problem is complicated by the 
fact that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are not only over-all administra- 
tive departments, but also operators of 
industrial plants—for example, arsenals 
and shipyards. In future policies these 
functions should be sharply differenti- 
ated.? 


Physical classification for armed forces 


If the initial aggression and the coun- 
teraggressive steps are indecisive, then 
the war struggle will be on and man- 
power will be in great demand. ‘Scrap- 
ing the barrel,” as it is called, will come 
very much sooner than in World War 
Il. National service will have taken 
the place of Selective Service, but the 
utilization of manpower becomes of su- 
preme importance. No men fully quali- 
fied for military service should be as- 
signed where limited service men or 
women can serve. The physical qualifi- 
cations of the citizen army for military 
service must be more flexible than in 


2 The Selective Service System should be re- 


stricted to not more than 10 per cent, prefer- . 


ably 5 per cent, of its use of military person- 
nel in World War I. 
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the past. The German Army had seven 
physical qualifications. The Japanese 
Army had five classifications with three 
subdivisions in its second group. The 
British Army had three main divisions, 
with three subdivisions in the first 
group and seven subdivisions in the 
second group. We must have some 
similar system in spite of the report of 
the Special Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the problem in World War II. 
The House Military Affairs Committee 
in an Interim Report raised some ques- 
tions which are sufficient to open up the 
subject. They were: 


1. Could all functions performed by 
members of the armed forces on the home 
front be analyzed to determine whether 
they can be performed by IV-F’s? 

2. Could an effective classification of in- 
ductees, of lower physical standards than 
at present acceptable, be made after in- 
duction into the armed forces, in terms of 
their physical capacities as well as their 
skills for the effective use of these capaci- 
ties and skills, and ‘then appropriate as- 
signment to units be made? 

3. Do any legislative limitations in size 
of the forces, or in kinds of services, lead 
to discouragement of the use of limited 
service men or IV-F’s? 

4. Are there any bars that need to be 
removed, that would encourage acceptance 
of IV-F’s and avoid the legitimate effort to 
prevent burdens on postwar appropriations 
of the armed forces, for pensions, for hos- 
pitalization, for bonus, or that it will lead 
to war casualties that will burden present 
appropriations? (One understands, natu- 
rally, the desire to save all available hos- 
pital facilities for men who are war casual- . 
ties.) i 

5. Is any program possible which would 
lead to the transfer of all capable men to 
combat service, and the replacing of these 
men with qualified IV-F’s, or limited serv- 
ice men or women? 

6. Could a supplementary physical ex- 
amination be instituted and directed toward 
a determination of specific duties for which 
persons not acceptable for general military 
service might be utilized? (If necessary, 
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keep all these persons in the military serv- 
ice on inactive status subject to assign- 
ment.) 3 


EFFECT on IĪŅDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


With the changed character of war 
both in mobility and in firepower, and 
with the possibility of a decisive blow 
right at the beginning of a war by an 
act of aggression, the burden and re- 
sponsibility on the industrial and agri- 
cultural economy are greater. They are 
certainly greater than in a war of po- 
sition or of well-known weapons, or a 
“military war.” 

An industrial mobilization plan will 
not be enough. Stockpiling and disper- 
sion of industrial plants engaged in pro- 
ducing munitions will not be enough. 
There must be an actually effective op- 
erating economy meeting the imperative 
needs of the armed forces at the begin- 
ning of the war. 


This must have been prepared for by. 


the utilization of the normal agencies of 
the government for the war program. 
This is especially true of scientific re- 
search, pilot plants, and gathering of 
statistics on manpower, raw materials, 
conditions of labor, training, and other 
facilities. But there will be need for an 
emergency war organization which will 
utilize as far as possible the habits and 
customs of the people and avoid the 
wasteful processes of normal govern- 
ment. 

In the present stage of our develop- 
ment, what is needed is suggestions and 
more suggestions. Industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans ought to be plans for actually 
getting munitions and industrial man- 

‘power, which they have not been. 
Charts of organization for superagencies 
ought not to be called industrial mobi- 
lization plans, though they are an ele- 
ment in them. Of course they are im- 
portant factors in the control of the 

3 Under H. Res. 30, 78th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 8. : 5 
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American economy, and are significant 
in the struggle between the military or 
the civilian agencies. They should be 
related solely to making the industrial 
economy meet the national needs ‘for 
victory—and everything not related to 
and contributing to that paramount mili- 
tary necessity of the American people 
should be ruthlessly discarded or sup- 
pressed, whether of the military or labor 
or industry or the bureaucracy. If regi- 
mentation is what is necessary to win 
effective victory in the shortest time pos- 
sible, the American people will take it, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE OR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


The greatest immediate issue with 
reference to manpower in an atomic 
war is the question: of selective service 
or national service. Let us examine 
that problem and its backgrounds. 

There is no course left to any nation 
in its planning but to prepare for total 
war. In total war there is practically 
no distinction between the civilian and 
the soldier, sailor, or marine. In total 
war, nation is pitted against nation, 
rather than only armies and navies 
against armies and navies. Total war 
makes necessary, therefore, a complete 
mobilization of all the resources of a 
nation, material and human. For the 
United States it includes all men, 
women, and children 14 years of age or 
older, and even the possibility of using 
those younger must not be overlooked, 
for instance for chores on farms. It in- 
cludes every physical thing and service; 
it includes munitions of war and their 
storage, transportation, and distribution, 
the so-called civilian supplies and serv- 
ices to sustain the economy supporting 
the war’s productivity and the war ef- 
fort, and the slight remnant of civilian 
life, if there be any. 

Total mobilization of manpower must 
therefore be an integral part of the mo- 
bilization of all the resources of the na- 
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tion, and every phase of industrial or 
national mobilization has its manpower 
requirements. 

In a total war where we are easily 
within target range of machines of great 
speed and of weapons using atomic fis- 
sion, we cannot leave to “residues” the 
manning of war production and the 
maintenance of the civil economy. ‘More 
than ever, the whole war economy needs 
to be planned, including in each and 
every phase of it the manpower require- 
ments. ` : 

Recognizing that the terms “military” 
and “civilian” are more relative than 
ever and less distinguishable, the broad 
phases that must be considered are: (1) 
military manpower—number, quality, 
and physical standards; (2) industrial 
manpower to produce directly the mili- 
tary needs in raw materials, munitions, 
ships, airplanes; (3) industrial man- 
power to provide or produce trains, 
buses, ships for transportation; wrap- 
ping and packaging; and warehousing; 
(4) agricultural manpower to provide 
(supplementary industrial power) foods 
and food processing, and clothing manu- 
facturing; (5) civilian servicing man- 
power to maintain industrial and agri- 
cultural manpower; (6) military-civilian 
manpower (including womanpower) for 
civil defense services for evacuation, for 
administration, for martial law in areas 
that are attacked by atom bombs; (7) 
manpower to maintain the civil economy 
itself. 


Limitations of the selective service 


It is not important now to point out 
the tremendous popular success of Se- 
lective Service in both wars,.but we 
must understand its limitations. The 
untried Selective Service System in 
World War I handled quite easily the 
task of raising by enlistment and in- 
duction four million persons for the 
armed forces out of a population of 103 
million. In World War II, where the 
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problem was- very much greater and the 
balancing of the military and industrial _ 
manpower needs became critical, there 
gradually came to the surface a num- 
ber of problems which required addi- 
tional administrative machinery such as 
the War Manpower Commission and 


-the Economic Stabilization Board. 


Here was a very clear indication that 

the situation needed to develop more 
definite machinery for the control and 
direction of civilian manpower. Some 
refinements that had developed in World 
War I, such as special calls to meet spe- 
cific needs of the armed forces for work- 
men with particular skills, such as ma- 
chinists or carpenters, or for highly 
trained people such as meteorologists, 
was not used in World War II. A spe- 
cific policy of “Work or fight” was not 
employed as such in World War II, 
though approaches to the policy were 
used. 
Persons not physically qualified for 
military service in essential jobs were 
required to remain in their jobs even 
though under the normal rules of Selec- 
tive Service they were theoretically free. 
However, it became necessary to pro- 
vide special regulations for “job jump- 
ers” who were able to be inducted after 
the Army reduced its physical stand- 
ards for such persons. In World War 
II there were many certification plans 
for assisting local boards, of which the 
most publicized was the West Coast 
plan for the aircraft industry. 

It was a function of the Selective 
Service System to maintain the military- 
industrial balance and to see that the 
withdrawing of the men needed for the 
military service disturbed as little as 
possible the war effort and the civilian 
economy. As the increased pressures 


.for men came from the armed forces, 


however, this balance had to be dis- 
turbed. The lack of policy on the part 
of the War Department, and the lack 
of any adequate survey of the industrial 
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skills of the country and the increased 
demand for war industrial manpower, 
made the job in any case very difficult; 
but the primary function of the Selec- 
tive Service System was to secure men 
for the military service. 

The men who were to carry on the 
industrial production, the agricultural 
production, and the work in the civilian 
community were those who were not 
physically qualified for military service 
or who were deferred as necessary by 
the Selective Service System on an indi- 
vidual basis, unless they were needed to 
fill a call. In the beginning, the de- 
pendency deferments protected large 
numbers of essential workers, as well as 
the American family. Later these de- 
pendency deferments were withdrawn, 
which greatly increased the number con- 
sidered directly for industrial and agri- 
cultural deferment. There were 6,443 
boards that were making these decisions 
which were reviewed by about a thou- 
sand appeal boards. A 

This kind of leftover manpower for 
the civilian effort would not be adequate 
in any major war, and particularly in a 
war that required rather quickly the or- 
ganization of our production machine 
for the provision of essential munitions, 
equipment, and services for the armed 
forces. 

The great weakness, therefore, of the 
Selective Service System was the lack 

_of positive policy for industrial and 
civilian manpower. Though agencies 
were created to handle this problem 
positively, there was actual lack of co- 
ordination between these agencies and 
the Selective Service System. The crea- 
tion by Executive order of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization (October 6, 
1942) and the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion (May 1943) did not clarify or 
unify the manpower policies. An or- 
ganization and administrative setup is 
needed to integrate into a positive 
policy all these elements with the new 
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elements which will be made necessary 
by atomic war.* 


Economic MOBILIZATION PLANS AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


If there is any anticipation of a ma- 
jor war in our planning, it will be neces- 
sary to have rather complete plans for 
national service. National service pre- 
sents a greater problem of popular psy- 
chology than even the Selective Service 
System presented in 1917-18. It is 
doubtful whether the local board ma- 
chinery which was at the heart of the 
Selective Service System could be used 
in a national service system, though the 
registration machinery could be used. 

A great question that will have to be 
faced is whether it will not be necessary 
to have trained individuals who under- 
stand industry or military requirements 
or civilian defense, instead of local 
boards. It may be necessary to have 
appeal boards, as England did, to re- 
view the recommendations of these tech- 
nically trained local manpower officers. 
This will require an entirely different 
kind of war planning and will create a 
new set of problems in public relations. 
At the lowest level we shall have an ad- 
ministrative process rather than a quasi- 
judicial process, and this will seriously 
affect the nature of the problem even if 
local manpower boards are available to 


4The improvisation of World War II and 
the lack of co-ordination in the control of the 
manpower problem is shown by the list of 
agencies handling manpower: the Selective 
Service System, the War Manpower Commis-. 
sion, the Department of Labor (Conciliation 
Service), the National War Labor Board, the 
United States Employment Service, the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, the War 
Production Board (Labor Section), the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, the War 
and Navy Departments (Civilian Personnel 
Branches), the Committee on Deferments of 
Federal Employees in Executive Departments, 
and a similar committee for the United States 
Senate. 
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hear appeals from the decisions of the 
administrative officers. 

The need in any future war is for 
some kind of an over-all control of man- 
power with adequate machinery to pro- 
vide for its most effective use at all 
levels in all industries and in all the 
services needed in connection with war. 
These include services to the armed 
forces, to the civilian defense, to the in- 
dustrial production organization, and to 
the civil community. The over-all con- 
trol and direction of manpower, includ- 
ing womanpower, both on a national 
level and in the local areas is what is 
meant by national service. Because the 
lifé or death of the community, even of 
the civilization of which we are a part, 
is at stake, human beings must, how- 
ever reluctantly, for the sake of sur- 
vival, give government, during such na- 
tional emergency, this rather complete 
power over life and property. 

A total mobilization of our natural 
resources can be implemented most ef- 
fectively only as there is a total mo- 
bilization of our manpower resources. 
Both must be related. In fact, the fail- 
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ures of our past effort to mobilize our 
natural resources were because there 
was no adequate plan for their most 
effective use by means of a mobiliza- 
tion of manpower. National service 
would seem to be practically a corol- 
lary of an economic mobilization that 
is necessary for a total war in an atomic 
age. l 

The one thing obvious from the fore- 
going discussion is that we .must re- 
think the nature of the defense of the 
nations. This tbinking must reach the 
problems of international security at 
present and in wartime as challenged 
by fifth column activity. It must take 
into account the more imperative de- 
mand for preparedness and the insistent 
need for a well-considered plan of uni- 
versal military training, not merely a 
policy. It must deal with the need of 
actual economic or industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans, an operating part equal to a 
realistic conception of the emergency, 
and the national mobilization of all re- 
sources, particularly manpower, through 
a system of national service of man- 
power and womanpower. 
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Manpower Problems in Defense Production 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


OR the second time within a dec- 

ade, the United States has embarked 
upon a defense program designed to 
build up its fighting strength. An 
armament program, as we learned in 
World War II, creates manpower de- 
mands—-demands for the armed serv- 
ices, and demands for labor both to 
staff expanding war industry and to 
maintain adequate levels of output of 
essential civilian goods and services. 
Manpower problems arise because de- 
mand tends to exceed supply. Our 
manpower resources are limited, and 
the needs of each claimant must be met 
from a single manpower pool. These 
two characteristics determine the na- 
ture of manpower programs and policies. 
Reduced to simplest terms, manpower 
programs are designed either to bring 
demand and supply in balance or to 
ration available supplies in accordance 
with relative urgency of need. In prac- 
tice, of course, the various aspects and 
particular features of these two goals 
result in a wide variety of specific prob- 
lems, 

The responsibilities of our world po- 
sition vastly broaden and intensify our 
problems. In essence, present interna- 
tional tensions result from a conflict of 
economic and political concepts rather 
than from the struggles of individual 
sovereign states. 

While these aspects of our responsi- 
bilities demand imaginative and coura- 
geous leaders and specialists thoroughly 
grounded. in the language, the culture, 
the history, and the economics of the 
nations needing assistance, the scope of 
this paper is limited to a consideration 
of manpower problems in defense pro- 
duction. Within this narrower frame- 


work, an attempt will be made to 
develop the over-all manpower demand- 
supply relationships of the present de- 
fense program, to point out some of the 
most important specific manpower prob- 
lems, and to indicate the basic policy 
which underlies our approach to their 
solution. And, since the dangers which 
have made partial mobilization neces- 
sary may lead to full mobilization, 
World War II experience will be briefly 
reviewed. 


- Wortp War II EXPERIENCE 


We were well into World War II be- 
fore we became particularly aware of 
the importance of manpower to the war 
effort. It was almost two years after 
the start of the defense program and 
four months after Pearl Harbor before 
our earlier programs for mobilizing and 
directing the nation’s labor force culmi- 
nated in the establishing of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

When the declaration of limited emer- 
gency was issued in May 1940, the labor 
force seemed more than adequate for 
any prospective demands that the new 
defense program implied. Some 8 mil- 
lion unemployed were actively seeking 
work in the spring of 1940, while work- 
ing hours and manpower utilization were 
far short of maximum application. Fur- 
thermore, the memories of the chronic 


‘large-scale unemployment of the long 


depression years were so vivid that it 
was almost impossible for labor, in- 
dustry, or government even to envision 
a period of full employment and acute 
labor shortages, let alone plan for it. 
Today, we remember with equal vivid- 
ness the superb triumphs:of World War 
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II with its prodigious expansion of pro- 
duction and employment. But in these 
memories,. too, lies a danger that we 
may again underestimate the size and 
importance of our manpower problems 
and again fail to develop our manpower 
policies and programs in time most ef- 
fectively to meet our needs. 

In response to the manpower needs of 
World War II, labor supply increased 
at an unprecedented rate, unemploy- 
ment was reduced to rock bottom levels, 
millions of workers transferred to de- 
fense employment, and whole segments 
of the civilian population who normally 
found it difficult:to secure suitable em- 
ployment found satisfactory jobs. The 
total labor force grew by some 10 mil- 
lion; unemployment was cut by about 7 
million. Despite this enormous grewth, 
manpower shortages developed which re- 
quired the establishment of “voluntary 
control measures”; the importation of 
foreign workers; the use of prisoners of 
war; and in some occupations the fur- 
loughing of soldiers in the armed serv- 
ices. 


nated approach to manpower was ade- 
quate from 1940 through most of 1942, 
it later became necessary to establish 
a planned and integrated manpower 
program extending to every area and 
co-ordinated at state, regional, and na- 
tional levels. These manpower pro- 
grams operated to stabilize essential em- 
ployment by controlling the movement 
of workers between jobs. They di- 
rected available labor into the most 
urgent production channels and limited 
employment levels in less urgent ac- 
tivities. . 

Such a brief review of World War II 


experience glosses over a number of im- - 


portant aspects of the manpower prob- 
lems of that period and a number of 
inadequacies in the governmental ma- 
chinery and policies established to meet 


While a voluntary and unco-ordi- 
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those problems. Nevertheless, it does 
point out (1) the elasticity of manpower 
supply in time of emergency, and (2) 
the fact that manpower problems be- 
came sufficiently acute during the later 
war years to penetrate the conscious- 
ness of everyone. As a result, we enter 
the present defense period with a gen- 
eral recognition that manpower requires 
as careful consideration and planning as 
does any other factor in the vast and 
complicated structure of a mobilization 
economy. 


Our SITUATION Has CHANGED 


Here also a word of caution may be 
in order. It is dangerous to assume 
that our new manpower problems will 
duplicate our earlier ones. We shall 
profit from the lessons learned in World 
War II only if we recognize that in a 
number of basic respects our situation 
has altered in the last ten years, short 
though the period has seemed. These 
changes profoundly affect our man- 
power resources and the policies and 
programs we need for making the most 
effective use of them. 

With present international alignments 
we might well find ourselves outnum- 
bered in another war. Although there 
now exists a rough manpower balance 
between the Soviet bloc and the United 
States and its declared allies, this bal- 
ance will eventually be heavily weighted 
by the undeveloped nations of the 
world which we are seeking to assist 
and which the Soviet Union is trying to 
control. These are the nations of <the 
Orient, of the Middle East, of Africa, 
and of the Western Hemisphere, which 
are now struggling desperately against 
poverty, disease, and illiteracy. Whether 
they become our allies, enemies; or neu- 
trals in any war which may develop in 
the future depends largely upon the ef- 
fectiveness of the understanding and as- 
sistance which we offer them. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


The danger that we may be outnum- 
bered, in gross totals, in a future con- 
flict emphasizes our need to rely heavily 
upon the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of our manpower. Because our 
strength lies in our productive capacity 
and in our skills, in the education and 
training of our work force, and in the 
imagination and flexibility of our so- 
ciety, we must maintain and increase 
these advantages. At the same time, 
we must preserve the democratic insti- 
tutions which made them possible and 
which we are arming to protect. 

Another major difference in our po- 
sition is that we are now the strongest 
free nation of the world and, conse- 
quently, would probably become in- 
volved immediately if another world 
war should stdrt. Never again shall we 
have the years of grace we enjoyed in 
World War I and World War II. 


Population changes - 


Changes in our population over the 
last ten years have also altered our out- 
look with respect to mobilization. Our 
population has been growing; between 
_ 1940 and 1950 it increased by approxi- 

` mately 20 million, or 15 per cent. But 
this growth has been uneven. We have 
gained heavily in the number of very 
young children and in the number of 
older people, while our gains have been 
slight in the age groups between these 
two extremes. The manpower effects 
of these population changes may be 
summarized briefly as follows: | 

` (1) The growth in the total popula- 


tion has raised by 20 million the num- 


ber of people that must be provided 
with civilian goods and services. 

(2) Our reserve of women under 35 
years of age who are not now working 
but could be drawn into the labor force 
in time of need has probably declined. 
More of these potential workers are now 
mothers of young children requiring 
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home care (the number of children 
under 10 years of age in the popula- 
tion increased by about 9 million or 
nearly 44 per cent between 1940 and 
1950). 

(3) Fewer youths will reach working 
and military age during the next several 
years. Over the last ten years there has 
been an actual drop of 2 million or 8.6 
per cent in the number of people 10 to 
19 years of age. 

(4) There has been a proportional 
decline in the population in the prime 
working age group, 20 to 54 years of 
age. This age group increased by only 
10.6 per cent, while the total population 
was increasing 15 per cent. 

(5) A greater proportion of a defense- 
induced labor force expansion will have 
‘to come from the older workers now 
than was necessary in 1940, because the 
number of men and women 55 years or 
older has increased by 5.6 million or 
28.6 per cent. 

Other internal developments have also 
occurred in the last ten years which af- 
fect our ability to expand production 
and employment in. time of need. In 
1940 there was a pool of some 8 million 
unemployed that could be put to work 
immediately. Today unemployment is 
down to about 1.6 million and seems to 
be settling lower. 

In other respects, the nation is in a 
stronger position to meet the production 
and manpower demands of the current 
defense program. Our productive plant 
is considerably larger and more efficient. 
Industrial production in 1950 was 60 
per cent above that of 1940. Durable 
goods output was up 70 per cent. Pro- 
ductivity was up 28 per cent. The total 
labor force had grown from an average 


‘of 56,030,000 in 1940 to an average 


of 64,599,000 in 1950. Nonagricultural 
employment had risen 38 per cent, from 
37,980,000 in 1940 to 53,450,000 last 
year. These comparisons indicate both 
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the relative strength of the present - 


economy and the probability that an- 
other all-out defense program would 
rely heavily upon the transfer of exist- 
ing equipment and workers from civilian 
work to military production. 


Current MANPOWER RESOURCES 


Most simply stated, our manpower 
resources consist of (1) those already 
in the labor market, either working or 
seeking work, and (2) those who can be 
induced to take jobs when the need 
arises. In July 1951, the persons who 
make up the civilian labor force totaled 
64.4 million—44.6 million men-and 19.8 
million women. During the same month, 
those of our people age 14 and over who 
were not in the civilian labor force to- 
taled over 44 million. The additional 
workers this country will need to handle 
the present defense program, and to 
meet any future manpower demands, 
must in general come from this latter 
group. In round numbers, the group 
consists of 7 million men and 37 million 
women. : 

In sharp contrast to the situation 
with respect to men, most of the women 
of working age are not now in the labor 
force. Consequently, the adult women 
group must supply the greatest relative 
addition to the labor force. We know 
that most of those under 35 years of 
age are the mothers of young children, 
with home responsibilities which greatly 
limit the extent to which they can seek 
employment. Therefore, it is to the 
housewives -over 35 that we must turn 
for the bulk of our additional women 
workers. 


DEFENSE GOALS DETERMINE 
MANPOWER NEEDS 


Each aspect of the defense program 
makes manpower demands that must be 
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met if program schedules and goals are 
to be reached. Consequently a brief 
summary of these goals is in order. 

The current defense program is .a 
long-range program of partial mobiliza- 
tion designed (1) to increase the size of 
the armed services to a level of 3.5 mil- 
lion and maintain it at that level;. (2) 
to increase defense production to the 
point where the 3.5 million army will 
have the needed equipment and supplies 
and to build up a reserve stock of key 
equipment sufficient to meet the needs 
of the first year of an all-out war; (3) 
to provide assistance to our allies; and . 
(4) to build up the basic industrial ca- 
pacity necessary to support either the 
demands of an all-out war plus mini- 
mum civilian requirements or the con- 
tinuing needs of partial mobilization 
simultaneously with high-level civilian 
output. 

Each of the three main phases of the 
current defense program has a different 
time schedule. Armed forces are close 
to their goal and hereafter should make 
little net demand upon the labor force. 
Defense output, which is just now be- 
ginning to make substantial demands 
upon the labor market, is scheduled to 
rise steadily, reaching a peak during 
late 1952 and early 1953. The program 
to increase productive capacity has, by 
its very nature, a longer time schedule. 
While the construction phase will create 
some manpower demand in 1951 and 
1952, the effects of the new capacity on 
production and factory employment will 
become significant in 1953. 


MANPOWER DEMANDS AND SUPPLY 


In order to meet current defense pro- 
duction goals, employment in defense 
activities will have to be increased by 2 
million during the second half of 1951 
and by 2.5 million in 1952. Total de- 
fense production employment will thus 
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be about 6 million by the end of this 
year and 8.5 million by the end of 1952, 
as compared with 2.7 million in the last 
quarter of 1950. 

In gross numbers and on a national 
basis, manpower supply should be ade- 
quate for meeting the current dual goals 
of partial military mobilization and a 
continued high level of civilian goods 
_ production without undue strain upon 
the economy. However, there will be 
shortages in key occupations and in 
many industrial areas. 

With unemployment at extremely low 
levels, the major sources of defense la- 
bor supply during the next year and a 
half will be (1) transfers of workers 
from nondefense to defense activities, 
and (2) enlargement of the labor force. 

The extent to which each of these 
sources can be tapped varies from area 
to area and from industry to industry. 
In some areas, there may even be unem- 
ployed workers to draw upon; in others, 
manpower demands will have to be met 
by bringing in workers from other areas. 


Release of workers engaged in nonde- - 


fense activities is expected to yield, on a 
net national basis, some 1.5 to 2 million 
more workers for defense activities be- 
tween mid-1951 and the end of 1952. 
Not all of the released workers will be 
laid off and then re-employed. A very 
large proportion will automatically shift 
from nondefense to defense activities 
without leaving their jobs, as the out- 
put of the plants in which they are em- 
ployed is redirected from civilian to de- 
fense uses. 

The remaining additional defense 
workers needed in the next year and a 
half must come from labor force expan- 
sion. The total labor force, including 
the armed forces, is expected to expand 
to about 68.4 million by the last quar- 
ter of 1952 (or 3.2°million above the 
corresponding quarter of 1950). Nor- 
mal growth of nearly 1 million a year 
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should provide a total net inflow of 
1.5 to 2 million during the remaining 
eighteen-month period. The ready avail- 
ability of jobs at good wages, and re- 
cruitment activities to fill those jobs, 
are expected to induce. an extra growth 
in the labor force of over 1 million— 
sufficient to meet requirements. 


Tue Nature or LABOR MARKETS 


In normal times, this government in- 


-tervenes in the operation of the labor 


market to a minimum degree. The gov- 
ernment establishes general policy with 
respect to the over-all functioning of the 
economy and for collective bargaining, 
fair labor standards, minimum wages, 
social security, and the like. Otherwise, 
specific government action facilitates the 
labor market process on a service basis 
principally through the maintenance of 
a public employment service and the 
education and training of workers. Ex- 
cept in periods of emergency, there is 
no general or comprehensive program of 
“manpower administration.” 

In any major defense mobilization 
period, however, the government has a 
direct and immediate concern in the 
functioning of.the labor market. De- 
fense mobilization programs disturb the 
mechanisms or processes by which 
adaptations in the labor market are 
normally accomplished, by substantially 
altering the level, the composition, and 
the geographic distribution of the ne 
mand for labor. 

Five major impacts of defense mo- 
bilization upon the labor market may 
be identified as follows: (1) it increases 
the general level of demand for labor; 
(2) it concentrates the demand for la- 
bor in particular geographic areas; (3) 
it alters occupational requirements; (4) 
it creates demands for labor in excess of 
available supply in either total or indi- 
vidual labor markets, or by occupation, 
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thus requiring either a readjustment of 
production goals or some direction or 
rationing of scarce labor to desired uses; 
(5) it renders manpower so scarce in 
relation to productive facilities as ulti- 
mately to make labor a limiting factor 
to further increases in output. 
prospect in turn gives fresh impetus to 
efforts to increase the productivity and 
the output of employed labor. 

The above consequences of defense 
mobilization upon the labor market are 
interrelated. But their identification 
serves to indicate the basic concerns of 
manpower administration and, by im- 
plication, the ends to be achieved by a 
comprehensive manpower program. 


Geographical and occupational shortages 


Past experience indicates that the em- 
ployment expansion which accompanies 


defense programs speedily exhausts lo- ` 


cal labor supplies in some occupations, 
and, as the program develops, both the 
number of areas with occupational short- 
ages and the number of occupations with 
shortages tend to increase. This is par- 
ticularly true if high-level civilian pro- 
duction continues. There is a general 
pattern in the spread of occupational 
shortages, which varies somewhat ,with 
the nature and the timing of a defense 
effort. In the early stages of a mili- 
tary production program, the supply of 
workers required for developing blue- 
prints, designing machines, and laying 
out production lines is speedily ex- 
hausted. Consequently, such occupa- 
tions as those of engineers, draftsmen, 
tool and die makers, and machinists are 
among the first-to appear on shortage 
lists. 

As the military program moves from 
the planning to the production stage 
the need for skilled machine operators 
quickly exhausts available supplies, and 
shortages of skilled production workers 
develop. In some areas shortages may 
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even extend into semiskilled occupa- 
tional groups. Simultaneously with the 
sharp rise in employment levels which 
accompanies the production stage, the 
ready availability of jobs in defense in- 
dustry results in a tightening of labor 
supplies for other industries. At this 
stage in the process, shortages of un- 
skilled labor sometimes develop which 
affect particularly such ‘industries as 
agriculture, underground mining, rail- . 
way labor, and foundries. 

The present defense program has, by 
mid-1951, reached the stage where wide- 
spread local shortages of planning, de- 
signing, and layout workers have al- 
ready developed. With the exception 
of the aircraft industry, where employ- 
ment expansion has been sharpest, we 
are just now entering the period where 
heavy demands will be made for pro- 
duction workers. As these requirements 
are added to those of agriculture and 
a vigorous civilian economy, manpower 


_stringencies undoubtedly will occur. 


However, the simple arithmetic of the 
situation indicates that in over-all na- 
tional terms our defense manpower 
needs ‘can be met. 

A statement of gross requirements, 
however, does not reveal the real magni- 
tude of the problem which will confront 
us. The most critical requirements are 
those for highly skilled and professional 
workers. Requirements already exceed 


the supply in sixty critical occupations, 


and as the production program expands, 
this shortage will inevitably become 
more acute. ; 

Requirements also must be related to 
certain areas and industries. Although 
the current defense program will not 
produce a general manpower shortage, 
it will undoubtedly usher in very acute 
manpower problems in such strategic ac- 
tivities as mining, foundries, machine 
tool manufacturing, electronics, and ag- 
riculture. 


Manpower PROBLEMS IN DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Even in areas with generally adequate 
labor supplies, local shortages of work- 
ers with particular skills will rise sharply 
during the next twelve months. As evi- 
dence of this trend, employment service 
clearance orders mounted from 12,200 
in June 1950 to 64,000 in June 1951. 

These emerging problems suggest that 
mobilization of manpower must be con- 
„ducted with skill and foresight to meet 
existing defense goals and at the same 
time to maintain a full-functioning ci- 
vilian economy. If we are forced to 
undertake full mobilization, the wisdom 
with which our manpower resources are 
used will probably determine the level 
of effective mobilization the nation will 
be able to reach. Consequently, all 
manpower programs developed to meet 
defense needs must be of such char- 
acter that they contribute to our man- 
power potential in the event war should 
be forced upon us. The programs nec- 
essary to reach these two objectives fall 
generally into three main categories: 
military manpower, professional and 
scientific manpower, and skilled man- 
power, for industrial and agricultural 
production, 


MILITARY MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


Immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea, it became neces- 
sary to build up the armed forces 
through Selective Service and by call to 
active duty of members of the military 
reserves. At the same time, it became 
necessary to step up sharply production 
of military equipment. 

This sudden need by the arméd forces 
for men who had already become key 
workers in industry vividly illustrated 
the fact that in modern war all man- 
power requirements must be taken in- 
telligently into account if our greatest 
national strength is to be realized. _ 

In order that the armed forces, de- 
fense industries, and essential civilian 
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activities may have adequate access to 
the manpower which they require, we 
must construct a system which recog- 
nizes the manpower needs of each of 
these claimant groups. In other words, 
we must ensure that industry, on the 
one hand, will not find itself depleted of 
essential workers because of military re- 
quirements, and that the armed services, 
on the other hand, will not find them- 
selves unable to call up the men they 
have trained and on whom they have 
been relying, because they are needed 
in industry. 

Under the Universal Military Service 
and Training Law recently passed by 
the Congress, provisions are made for 
the military training of an adequate 
number of young men to protect our 
national security over a long period of 
years. Although this legislation con- 
templates active military forces of 
around 3.5 million, and not more than 
5 million, it may well result in a mili- 
tary reserve force of perhaps as many 
as 6 million men. These men, in terms 
of physical capacity as well as profes- 
sional and industrial skills, will represent 
one of the nation’s principal assets for 
both military and essential civilian ac- ` 
tivities. In order that this group of 
men may make its maximum contribu- 
tion to the national strength both in 
limited and full mobilization, it is essen- 
tial that we develop a system of military 
manpower management which calls re- 
servists to active duty through a highly 
selective process which takes full ac- 
count of their relative value to the mili- 
tary and to essential civilian production, 
research, and education. 

Another aspect of manpower manage- 
ment posed by the new Universal Mili- 
tary Service and Training Law is that 
of assuring a continuing flow of young 
men trained in the natural sciences, 


` social sciences, humanities, and highly 


skilled industrial occupations. Failure 
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to do so could very possibly confront 
the nation with a serious shortage of 
highly trained manpower at a time in 
which both military and civilian re- 
quirements for such manpower may be 
most acute. 

Recognizing this problem, the Presi- 
dent has provided for a deferment pro- 
gram which will allow for the comple- 
tion of college training by some 400,000 
_ young men otherwise liable for immedi- 
ate military service. Under this pro- 
gram the annual graduation rate for 
male college students would average 
. about 200,000. A somewhat similar de- 
ferment program is now being worked 
out for apprentices in order that in- 
dustry may train an adequate number 
of men to meet its expanding require- 
ments for men in highly skilled indus- 
trial occupations. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER 


The dramatic contribution of science 
to the winning of World War IT has 
brought about a general recognition of 
its critical importance to our national 
security. A factor which is not so gen- 
erally recognized, however, is that the 
number of our scientists and engineers 
is relatively small. For example, today 
they number only about 575,000 or less 
than 1 per cent of our total labor force. 
Some 110,000 were graduated in all 
fields. of science and engineering in 
1950, but this number is not being re- 
peated annually. Although the 51,000 
engineers who graduated last year were 
immediately absorbed by the armed 
forces and by industry, present college 
enrollments in engineering have so 
sharply declined that by 1954 the total 
engineering graduates will have dropped 
to only about 17,000. In the event of 
full mobilization this would represent a 
tremendous handicap to our mobiliza- 
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tion potential. Even if no greater emer- 
gency.should confront us, the prospec- 
tive shortage of scientists and engineers 
may very possibly retard seriously the 
rate of technological advance of which 
the country is otherwise capable and 
which is so essential to the maintenance 
of our national security. 

It should be emphasized that our re- 
quirements for scientifically and tech- 
nically trained manpower are not re- 
lated to the production of more and 
better weapons alone. The maintenance 
of our technological progress and an ex- 
panding world economy, both of which 
are essential to our national security, 
lie in large part in the development 
of new methods and in the creation of 
new facilities through which the United 
States and its allies may become more 
productive. The training and utilization 
of scientific manpower is, therefore, a 
key element in our defense production 
program. Consequently, the government, 
with the full co-operation of professional 
groups, is accelerating its program of 
measuring and evaluating our scientific 
manpower resources. -Continuing em- 
phasis will be placed upon the most 
efficient use of such manpower for all 
necessary military, industrial, research, 
and educational purposes. j 


MANPOWER FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Two of the major objectives of the 
defense program are to increase defense 
production and to build up basic pro- 
ductive capacity. Both of these create 
manpower demand—the former an im- 


. mediate demand, the latter a longer- 


range and continuing demand. 
Although we shall not experience the 
full manpower demands of defense pro- 
duction for many months to come, we 
have already reached a level of defense 
output where manpower shortages have 
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reached serious proportions in some 
occupations and industries, and these 
shortages will be accentuated in 1952. ` 

The basic strategy of the United 
States in meeting these manpower re- 
quirements is that of full co-operation 
of labor, management, and the govern- 
ment. 

The- experience of all democratic in- 
dustrial nations shows that manpower 
objectives are best attained with the ac- 
ceptance and support of the workers 
themselves. Compulsion is no assur- 
ance of success in solving manpower 
problems. That was recognized by 
President Truman in his National Man- 
power Mobilization Policy, issued Janu- 
ary 17,1951. To “safeguard our national 
security through maximum development 
and use of our human resources,” the 
President declared, “recruitment, place- 
ment, distribution, training and utiliza- 
tion of the civilian labor force (includ- 


ing Government employees) will be 


based primarily on voluntary measures.” 

This policy is being carried out 
through such measures as: (1) provid- 
ing appropriate employment information 
` to guide workers to jobs in which they 
can make their maximum contribution; 
(2) developing recruitment and rehabili- 
tation activities needed to expand the 
labor force; (3) training persons to 
meet civilian manpower requirements 
and providing appropriate placement 
. services; (4) providing assistance to 
employers in promoting maximum utili- 
zation of the labor force, including 
women, physically handicapped, older 
workers, and minority groups; (5) pro- 
viding adequate housing and commu- 
nity services; and (6) assisting workers 
to arrange for their transfer to essen- 
tial jobs in other areas. 

To help make this voluntary program 
work, a National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee has been 
established to advise the Director of 
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Defense Mobilization and the Secre- 
tary of Labor on all major manpower 
problems and. policies. 


Program 


Likewise, regional and area labor- 
management committees have been es- 
tablished throughout the country to ad- 
vise the government on programs needed 
to meet the problems of specific regions 
and localities. With the advice and as- 
sistance of these committees, a broad 
program is being undertaken to assure 
the best use of our manpower resources 
to meet defense production needs. 

First, an attempt is being made to 
see that production is scheduled, mate- 
rials allocated, and procurement dis- 
tributed with the objective of making 
maximum use of the labor supply in all 
parts of the country. Whenever feasible 
from an economic and security stand- 
point, production facilities, prime con- 
tracts, and. important subcontracts will 
be located at the sources of labor supply. 

Second, training of persons for highly 
skilled industrial jobs, including super- 
visory and managerial jobs, is to be 
sharply expanded and accelerated. Ex- 
perience has shown that persons to fill 
production jobs can be trained very 
rapidly provided there is an adequate 
number of skilled and key supervisory 
personnel to enable the production and 
training to get under way. 

Third, to increase our productive ca- 
pacity in agriculture, there is being un- 
dertaken a vigorous and sustained pro- 
gram to make a more efficient and wide- 
spread use of farm machinery and to- 
secure improved use of migratory farm 
labor. The same kind of: consistent 
effort must be made to reduce exist- 
ing widespread. underemployment among 
farm families. 

Fourth, the federal-state system of 
public employment offices is giving pri- 
mary attention to meeting the man- 
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power needs of defense establishments. 
Centralization of job orders in local 
employment offices can contribute much 
to the-effective utilization of local labor 
resources and, when necessary, to the 
bringing in of needed workers from other 
areas. ` 
Fifth, an expanded. program of occu- 
' pational safety and health is being in- 
itiated to protect the defense work force. 
Finally, the government must take 
those actions which will encourage the 
voluntary transfer of workers to meet 
the most urgent defense production re- 
quirements. The use of wage incentives 
as a means of inducing workers to shift 
to defense jobs must of necessity be 
limited. If we are to preserve effec- 
tive economic stabilization, wage adjust- 
ments for purely manpower purposes 
should usually be limited to making 
certain that the plant needing defense 
workers is permitted a wage scale which 
will place it on an even footing with its 
competitors for workers in the general 
labor market area. That much can be 
done through the wage control ma- 
chinery. The voluntary transfers which 
are needed can be greatly facilitated by 
availability of housing, moving expenses 


if those are involved, and provision of. 


. re-employment rights in the workers’ 
norma] places of employment. If work- 
ers are to be asked to transfer to other 
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jobs in the interest of the defense effort, 
it is important that they shall not be 
penalized by the loss of seniority and 
employment security which belongs to 
them in their places of regular employ- 
ment. 


Tae Human ELEMENT 


Basic to all our manpower programs | 
is a full realization that our manpower 
resources differ significantly from all 
our other resources. It is impossible to 
separate the human element involved in 
manpower from the economic contribu- 
tion which-it makes to our economy. 

We can distribute our supplies of ma- 
terials, such as steel so as to ensure 
maximum use of this’ resource for the 
defense effort. We can direct, if neces- 
sary, the use of our productive capacity 
by- requiring that top priority be given 
to defense orders, But our manpower 
resources are human beings, and as hu- 
man beings and as Americans they have 
the right and the obligation to assist in 
determining how they can contribute 
most to our national defense. It is 
upon this concept that all our man- 
power policies and programs are based. 
With the full co-operation of labor, 
management, and government we can, 
with unity of ‘purpose, create the 
strength we need to preserve our way 
of life and achieve peace in the world: 


Robert C. Goodwin, Washington, D. C., is director of the Bureau of Employment Se- . 
curity and executive director of the Defense Manpower Administration, both in the United 


States Department of Labor. 


He has held administrative positions in public employment 


and welfare agencies since 1930. During the war he was a regional director of the War 
Manpower Commission 1942-45 and executive director in 1945, later becoming director 


of the United States Employment Service. 


Allocations—Blueprints for Food Distribution* 


By Gus F. 


OR the second time in the past 

troubled decade, the proper distri- 
bution of available supplies of foods? 
and agricultural commodities threatens 
as a problem secondary only to that of 
securing adequate production. 
` The heart of agriculture’s effort must 
always be to produce—to produce in the 


volume and variety that will allow food ` 


supplies to be distributed and consumed 


1 Because of the constantly changing rela- 
tionship between supply and requirements, 
this article should be.regarded as a record of 
the situation as of the month of July 1951. 
This understanding must be kept in mind par- 
ticularly with respect to the section dealing 
with post-Korea actions. Most of the con- 
trols described in that section have been 
eased or eliminated entirely as new develop- 
ments occurred or as new crops became avail- 
able during the period between preparation of 
the article and press time. It is felt that the 
illustrations of the type and degree of con- 
trols which existed or weré developed in July 
1951, when the extent of post-Korea controls 
was greater, will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the mechanics involved in dealing 
with a fluid situation. i 

2 As defined by Executive Order 10161, dele- 
gating certain functions of the President under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, Part IX, 
Section 901 (h), and as used in this article, 
the term “food” means all commodities and 
products, simple, mixed, or compound, or 
complements to such commodities or products, 
that are capable of being eaten or drunk by 
either human beings or animals, irrespective of 
other uses to which such commodities or prod- 
ucts may be put, at all stages of processing 
from the raw commodity to the products 
thereof in vendible form for immediate hu- 
man or animal consumption. For the pur- 
poses of Executive Order 10161 and this ar- 
ticle the term “food” also includes all starches, 
sugars, vegetable and animal fats and oils, 
cotton, tobacco, wool, mohair, hemp, flax 
fiber, and naval stores, but does not include 
any such material after it loses its identity 
as ‘an agricultural commodity or agricultural 
product. 
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through the normal processes of a free 
economy. However, during a large por- 
tion of the past decade, we have not 
had our will in this matter. 

Twice in. those eventful years, first a 
world conflict and now a limited war 
that borders on a greater struggle have 
created food: problems that could be 
handled only through planned, con- 
trolled distribution. Food, as an indis- 
pensable weapon, must make its fullest 
contribution toward the attainment of 
military and political objectives of the 
free world. We recognize that provid- 
ing adequate supplies of food and fiber 
for our fighting forces, our workers at 
home, and our friends in foreign nations 
is almost as essential as the output 
of guns and tanks. When shortages 
are caused by the heightened demands 
which accompany periods of national 
emergency, controls must sometimes be 
resorted to in order to achieve this. 


WHAT Is AN ALLOCATION? 


In the implementation of food distri- 
bution controls, the term “allocation” 
has come to the fore. To the personnel 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
of the other agencies who have worked 
with us in meeting distribution prob- 
lems, it has assumed a varied meaning. 
As we use it, “allocation” means the 
apportionment of United States sup- 
plies of food and agricultural commodi- 
ties among legitimate claimants—the 
specific consumer, groups of consumers, 
individual countries, areas, uses, and 
programs which have a valid “claim” 
against that food supply. It includes 
apportionment between and among— 
and away from—-domestic claimants as 
well as foreign claimants. It is used 
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also to mean a stipulated quantity ear- 
marked for a specific claimant or group 
of claimants. In this latter sense, it 
may define not only the volume and 
type of commodity involved but also the 
period in which that volume is to be 
available to the'authorized claimant. 
In effect, allocations are a kind of 
“blueprint” setting forth the distribu- 
tion pattern during a current or future 
period which will enable the available 
. supply of food to make the maximum 
contribution toward strengthening the 
free nations. In developing an alloca- 
tion, an attempt is made to bring into 
focus every pertinent aspect of food 
production and distribution in this 
country and throughout the world. The 
supply situation, demand factors and 
elements of preference, foreign economic 
- and political conditions, foreign policies 
of the United States and of our allies, 
all must be considered, together with 
the policies and aims of those govern- 
ments or forces that threaten a free 
world society. f 

„Authority to allocate materials and 
facilities was granted the President by 
Section 101 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. The law authorizes the 
President to take this action “in. such 
manner, upon such conditions, and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary 
or appropriate to promote the National 
defense.” : 

The responsibility for initiating, pre- 
paring, and announcing allocations for 
food, farm equipment, and commercial 
fertilizer was delegated by the President 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in Ex- 
ecutive Order 10161. 


PRODUCTION THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Before any allocation action is con- 
sidered, it must be determined that the 
sources of supply—our own production, 
imports, and stocks on hand—will not 
be adequate to meet anticipated needs 
and reserves for the period under ques- 
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tion. Pertinent to this, we have learned 
that our tremendous productive capacity 
is not in all cases equal to meeting 
the demands of even our own people 
while strengthening defenses. Moreover, 
we have shouldered a tremendous obli- 
gation to aid the free world in every 
way we can without jeopardy to our 
own security. In this effort we have 
reduced those great reserves which were 
so fortunately stored up in previous 
years. On the farms this year, we are 
driving for the greatest possible produc- 


. tion of those commodities which are es- 


sential to our welfare. Our goal is the 
largest total farm output in our history. 
Only with.an abundance of food, fiber, 
and other farm-produced raw materials 
can we, meet military requirements, the 
expanding demands of a growing popu- 
lation, and the needs of our allies. 

Despite this year’s all-out effort to 
secure production in the volume and 
variety needed to fill the needs of do- 
mestic consumers and of the foreign 
countries which look to us for supplies 
—and to which we’look for markets— 
a sudden shift in the balance. between . 
supplies and requirements can occur at 
any time. 

On the supply side, such a shift may 
be brought about by a drop in produc- 
tion resulting from unfavorable weather 
or insect devastation. In spite of safe- 
guards to provide for essentials, the 
lack of fertilizer, farm machinery, or 
labor can tip the scales toward food 
shortages. The urgent need for a cer- 
tain commodity may dictate such ex- 
pansion for that crop that acreage in- 
creases in others is impossible. Such 
was the case this year when cotton was 
expanded at the expense of other crops. 
Shortages can result also from our in- 
ability to obtain from other countries 
the required volume-of imports needed — 
to supplement domestic production. 

, Some of the changing factors on the 
requirements side can be foreseen and 
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provision made to combat them. Ad- 
justment can generally be made for 
changes in population, employment, in- 
come, and economic trends in relatively 
normal periods. However, any sudden 
increases in the volume or drastic re- 
visions in the pattern of requirements, 
such as those brought about by World 
War II and to a less degree by the in- 
vasion of South Korea in June 1950 
and the resulting expansion of our de- 
fense program, are examples of circum- 
stances which create imbalance between 
supplies and requirements. 

Of course, neither the supply situa- 
tion nor the requirements situation ever 
stands still. The constant change in 
both presents one of the real chal- 
lenges which exist in the administration 
of agricultural programs and in the 
field of agricultural planning in general. 
Thanks to.the scope of the regular ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, emergencies have not caught us 
flat-footed in this respect. For ex- 
ample, our work in food distribution 
planning is greatly strengthened by the 
regular functions of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, which, through its 
crop reporting and analysis of food and 
agricultural data, keeps the domestic 
supply situation under constant review. 
In the same manner, the picture on for- 
eign production, imports, and exports is 
supplied by the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations. — l 


WorLro War II CONTROLS 


Fresh in our memory is the great de- 
gree of food control which became es- 
sential during World War II when every 
major commodity was under allocation 
and a large number of these were ra- 
tioned to individual consumers or users. 
While we hope that controls to that ex- 
tent will never be necessary again, we 
shall be prepared should they become 
necessary. There are some strong fac- 
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tors in our favor. We are fortunate 
that our present emergency found our 


nation with substantial food reserves 


and producing about 40 per cent more 
than in the 1935-39 period. We are 
proud of agriculture’s basically stronger 
position now—a status that is permit- 
ting her to bear more easily the burden 
of this defense effort. 

Before I go further, let me pay tribute 
to the way in which the food distribu- 
tion problems brought on by World War 
II were handled. We stand heirs to the 
know-how acquired in that achievement. 
In the main, the mechanisms existing 
now for the division of our food supplies 
are essentially similar to those which 
grew piecemeal—and sometimes by trial 
and error—as World War II threatened 
and then became a reality for us in the 
early 1940’s. It will serve us well to 
review ‘briefly those food control poli- 
cies and procedures which were devel- 
oped domestically and internationally in 
that intense and long-drawn-out emer- 
gency. 

On June 28, 1940, Congress delegated 
to President Roosevelt the power to 
allocate and assign priorities, principally 
to cover Army and Navy contracts. As 
war threatened further, controls were 
broadened by the Act of May 31, 1941, 
and after Pearl Harbor, by the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942 which stated: 


Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense .of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material or 
of any facilities for defense or for private 
account as for export, the President may 
allocate such material or facilities in such 
manner, upon such conditions and to such 
extent as he shall deem necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest and to pro- 
mote the National defense. . . . 


On December 5, 1941, the President, 
in Executive Order 9280, announced 
that 
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. . . the functions, personnel, and property 
established.in or transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture . . . that are concerned 
with the distribution of food are consoli- 
dated into an agency to be known as the 
Food Distribution Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. . . . 


While the authority delegated by this 
order was originally placed under the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it was later 
transferred to the War Food Adminis- 
trator when the War Food Administra- 
tion was established within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on March 26, 1943. 


The Food Distribution Administration 


The Food Distribution Administra- 
tion combined the work primarily con- 
cerned with food distribution that had 
been conducted in the War Production 
Board and in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

‘Among the specific functions of the 
new agency was the development of 
recommendations for allocation of avail- 
able food supplies among the principal 
claimants—the armed forces, the civilian 
population, the Allies, and the peoples 
freed from the Axis. 

Under this authority, an allocation 
policy was developed to provide Ameri- 
can civilians with a diet that at least 
met minimum nutritional standards 
worked out with the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research 
Council. 

Food for the armed forces was to be 
provided in the volume required and 
where and when the forces needed it. 
This meant meeting current require- 
ments as well as building up military 
reserves at home and abroad. Finally, 
‘as now, the policy was to share food 
supplies as far as they would go with 
our allies and with other groups engaged 
in the direct war effort against the Axis 
powers. 

The procedure for putting this policy 


into effect also followed a pattern simi- 
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lar to that which exists today. The War 
Food Administrator empowered the Di- 
rector of Food Distribution to assemble 
food requests from all claimants, to 
weigh these requests, and to divide the 
available supplies among the claimants. 

Those responsible for controlling food 
supplies in World War IT learned quickly 
that, irrespective of the planning behind 
an allocation or the altruism embodied 
in it, the action, inevitably, could not 
please everyone. The very fact that an 
allocation was necessary meant that the 
supply at hand was insufficient to per- 
mit giving everyone as much as he 
wanted. Driven home solidly to those 
charged with the business of dividing 
such supplies was the idea expressed 
glumly by a negotiator at a seeming 
impasse: “There just isn’t enough to go 
around.” 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


As World War II food problems grew, 
the policy makers learned that although 
shortage difficulties could not be com- 
pletely avoided, they could be mini- 
mized, not only through mobilization. of. 
domestic supplies but also by full utili- 
zation of supplies available throughout 
the world. 

An early step in the direction of mo- 
bilizing supplies produced by or avail- 
able-to the countries fighting the Axis 
was the establishment (June 1942) of 
the Combined Food Board by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
for the purpose of securing concerted ac- 
tion in connection with food problems. 
In late 1943 Canada also became a 
member, l 

The duties of the Board included the 
establishment of allocations of all sup- 
plies available to its members and col- 
laboration with others of the United 
Nations toward the best utilization of 
food resources. ; 

The CFB continued to function 
throughout the war. Then, in June 
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1946, the International Emergency Food 
- Council. was established and the CFB 
terminated. The functions of the IEFC 
in general continued to be similar to 
those of the CFB, although it operated 
with an expanded membership (nine- 
teen countries when organized) and di- 
rected more attention to distribution of 
food supplies according to relative need 
as compared with the CFB objective of 
furthering the war effort. 

The world food emergency continued 
longer than most members had expected, 
and it was evident in 1947 that the 
need for international allocations still 
existed. Therefore, when representa- 
tives of the United Nations met in 
Geneva in August 1947, it was recom- 
mended that the activities of the IEFC 
. be transferred to the U.N.’s Food and 
Agriculture Organization. This pro- 
posed action met with approval, and 
after necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, the IEFC was dissolved in Janu- 
ary 1948, and its functions, responsibili- 
ties, and procedures were assumed by a 
newly designated International Emer- 
gency Food Committee of the FAO. 

In early 1947, cereals, rice, cocoa, 
fats and oils, sugar, fish, meat, beans 
and peas, feeds, and fertilizers were all 
under international allocations devel- 
oped by commodity committees of the 
IEFC consisting of members represent- 
ing the governments of the participating 
countries. 

Allocations of these commodities made 
by the United States were implementa- 
tions of the international programs. 

As food producing areas throughout 
the world recovered from the effects of 
the war, international controls were 
gradually removed. The last of such 
allocations—for rice—was terminated in 
December 1949. 

Too little has been said of the accom- 
plishments of the international allocat- 
ing groups. ‘There is no question that 
their activities resulted in better distri- 
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bution of food supplies and generally 
contributed to recovery. Their record 
is even more imposing because there is 
no evidence of deliberate violations of 
the allocations by any country, even 
though participation in the programs 
was entirely voluntary. 


Present supply situation 


_ In the present emergency, while it has 

not been necessary to approach the 
World War II level of controls, the po- 
tentialities of the international situation 
have dictated a thorough measure of 
preparedness for food distribution and 
a few formal controls. Easing the sup- 
ply picture considerably has been the 
significant “cushion” in the stocks of 
several important commodities which 
had been accumulated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through price-sup- 
port programs during the preceding 
years. 

On June 30, 1950, the Department 
held about 3.5 million bales of cotton; 
328 million bushels of wheat; 332 mil- 
lion bushels of corn; 162 million pounds 
of butter; 69 million pounds of Mexican 
canned beef (procured through opera- 
tion of the joint United States-Mexico 
foot-and-mouth disease eradication pro- 
gram); 363 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk solids; 94 million pounds of 
dried eggs; 472 million pounds of lin- 
seed oil; 385 million pounds of rosin; 
and substantial quantities of several 
other commodities. As of this writing, 
corn stocks are even greater, and much 
of the wheat remains as a strategic food 
reserve. The cotton and the dairy prod- 
ucts have since been moved into con- 
sumption channels, and this has signifi- 
cantly eased the pressure on a 
and on prices. 


Post-KorEa CONTROLS 


Despite the favorable situation up to 
now with respect to agricultural com- 
modities in general, trouble spots have 
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arisen. The first one developed in 
sugar, which was placed under export 
allocation in August 1950. . The price of 
sugar in the United States was cheaper 


than the price in other areas, and ex- . 


port demand became so great that the 
Department’s efforts to provide ade- 
quate supplies at reasonable prices for 
domestic consumption would have been 
endangered if preventive measures had 
not been taken. At the present time 
only a minimum quantity of United 
States sugar is permitted to be ex- 
ported. 

The need for allocation next devel- 
oped in cotton as a direct result of an 
abnormally low 1950 cotton crop—about 


10 million bales as compared with al- ` 


most 16 million bales the preceding 
year. As soon as it could be done after 
this short supply situation became ap- 
parent, cotton was placed under alloca- 
tion to foreign countries (in September 
1950) and the volume of exports was re- 
stricted to the extent necessary to as- 
sure proper division between domestic 
mills and consumers and those in for- 
eign countries. Because of the uncer- 
tainties which existed at that time, the 
initial allocation for export during 1950- 
51 was limited to 2 million bales—sub- 
stantially less than the export demand. 
As the extent of domestic requirements 
became more definite, and as we ap- 
proached ‘the time when the 1951 
crop would become available, additional 
quantities of cotton were allocated in 
successive stages until the full allocation 
for the marketing year 1950-51 totaled 
almost 3.7 million bales. 

The cotton allocation is referred to as 
an “allocation by destination,” inasmuch 
as it establishes limits not only on the’ 


total quantity which may be exported. 


but also on the quantity which may 
be exported to each destination. For 
example, France has been allocated 
443,000 bales, Venezuela 11,000 bales, 
and so on through some fifty countries. 
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Cotton linters, important in the manu- 


- facture of explosives, plastics, and other ` 


essential industrial products, were also 
placed under export allocation at that 
time, but in this case the initial alloca- 
tion was zero. This had the effect of 
embargoing exports until, a thorough 
analysis of the supply and requirements 
situation could be made. The zero allo- 
cation was subsequently eased slightly 
to permit minimum exports to meet 
highly essential needs in a few countries. 

A virtual embargo was placed on in- 
edible molasses during September 1950, 
principally to assure retention in the 
United States of supplies needed for in- 
dustrial alcohol production. This re- 
striction is still in effect. ` 

During November 1950, export con- 
trols were imposed on spihnable types 
of soft cotton wastes supplementing the 
allocation of cotton. Unlike cotton, the 
initial allocation of waste was not an 
allocation by destination but merely a 
limitation on the total quantity to be 
exported. Currently, soft wastes are ` 
under a so-called “open-end” allocation, 
which means that no quantitative limit 
on exports has been established. How- 
ever, each proposed export is carefully 
examined before approval. 

As a result of the world shortage of 
wool and the dependéhce of the United 
States upon imports, wool and mohair 
were placed under allocation in Novem- 
ber 1950, and exports have beeen virtu- 
ally prohibited since that time. 

An allocation of canned vegetables 
involving domestic restrictions was es- 
tablished in March 1951. It was 
brought about by the fact that substan- 
tial quantities of certain canned vege- 
tables needed to be “set aside” for pro- 
curement for the armed forces. The 
allocation in this instance was accom- 
panied by a. “set-aside” order under 
which packers are required to reserve'a 
portion of their: packs for procurement 
by the armed forces. Subsequently, 
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parallel action was taken on certain 
canned fruits. Through these programs 
not only will the armed forces be as- 
sured of adequate supplies, but the 


burden of supplying them will be spread ` 


out equitably among the packers. 

The only other allocations involve 
certain imported industrial oils. These 
were placed under export ‘control dur- 
ing March for the purpose of permitting 
normal movement to foreign countries 
while preventing undue export drain of 
United States supplies. To implement 
the allocation of castor oil, certain do- 
mestic end-use restrictions were imposed. 


` How ALLOCATIONS ARE MADE 


An allocation made public in plain 
terms—“Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan today announced a prelimi- 
nary export allocation of 2,500,000 bales 
of cotton to be licensed for export dur- 
ing the period from August 1 through 
November 30, 1951”—may appear to 
many to be a casual and easily effected 
action. This is truly a case where ap- 
pearances are deceiving. Before such 
an announcement is made, a great vol- 
` ume of accurate, timely, and often con- 
fidential data must be collected and 
analyzed. 

One of the jobs of the nine com- 
modity branches of the Production and 
Marketing Administration is to keep an 
eye on the supply and requirements 
Situation in the various commodities 
and to initiate action leading to the 
establishment of allocations whenever 
available supplies are inadequate and 
it is believed that proper distribution of 


‘supplies would not take place in the . 


absence of controls. To assist in this 
work, a system of Supply Estimates 
Committees has been set up within the 
Department, which consist largely of 
commodity specialists in the domestic 
and foreign fields, crop reporting spe- 
cialists, and others whose knowledge 
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may contribute to the accurate appraisal 
of the supply outlook. In addition to 
PMA personnel, these committees in- 
clude representatives of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, and the 
Extension Service. These groups pool 


‘all information relating to domestic 


stocks, production, and supplies avail- 
able to the United States from other 
countries and develop forecasts of the 
supply of the commodity that will be 
available for distribution. 


Claimants and requirements 


Simultaneously, the Office of Require- 
ments and Allocations of PMA gathers 
the best possible estimates of the re- 
quirements of each claimant. In doing 
so, this office works with the so-called 
“claimant agencies” which have been 
named by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as the agencies responsible for sub- 
mitting and justifying requirements of 
the claimants under their jurisdiction. 
These include the Department of De- 
fense for military supply programs, the 
national stockpile, and occupied areas; 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion for countries in which it has a pro- 
gram; the Department of Commerce for 
domestic industrial requirements; and 
the Department of Interior for United 
States territories and possessions. As in 
World War II, United States civilians 
are claimed for by a special branch 
within PMA. Foreign countries for 
which ECA is not the claimant submit 
requirements directly. 

Requirements are received on a time 
schedule which permits continuous scru- 
tiny of the over-all situation. When 
received, requirements’ are usually in 
terms of the end-product desired by the 
claimant and must be converted into the 
basic commodities which go into them. 
For example, during World War II, 
meat, potatoes, and pepper were all 
in short supply and under allocation. 
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When supplies of these were being di- 
vided, the quantities allocated to each 
claimant included not only their “take” 
of meat, potatoes, and pepper as such, 
but also the quantities of these com- 
modities in processed food products; 
canned hash, for instance, contains all 
three. 

In like manner, an allocation of fats 
and oils would necessarily involve con- 
sideration of the soap requirements of 
claimants, 

Requirements must also be converted 


to an “allocation unit” which is the ~ 


basic form of the commodity being allo- 
cated; for example, meat is allocated as 
“carcass weight equivalent.” Obviously, 
a claimant who wants a million pounds 
of beef ribs should not have to compete 
on a pound-for-pound basis with an- 
other who wants a million pounds of 
boneless beef; the first is equivalent to 
about a million pounds of carcass, the 
second about half again as much. 


Interagency recommendations 


After the requirements have been put 
on a common footing, the next step is to 
get representatives of the various claim- 
ant agencies and other government agen- 
cies around a table, to present them with 
a “trial-balance” sheet showing the sup- 
plies, the requirements, and the deficit 
to be dealt with, and, in effect, to give 
them the job of developing recommenda- 
tions as to which claimants should be 
“cut,” and how much, in order to make 
the best use of available supplies. These 
groups comprise the commodity alloca- 
tions subcommittees of the Interagency 
Food Committee. 

It is at this stage of the process that 
the “fur flies” the most. Each indi- 
vidual claimant agency representative 
pleads and argues for the requirements 
of his claimant as opposed: to. others 
and in turn has to defend his require- 
ments against his competitors—the rep- 
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resentatives of other claimant agencies. 
The result of this method is that all the 
factors relating to the degree of essen- 
tiality of each claimant’s programs and 


‘needs are brought out and thoroughly 


considered. 

Generally, unanimous agreement on 
the division of the supply of a particu- 
lar commodity is sought at this meet- 
ing. If this is not possible, any dis- 
sent from the majority opinion is made 
a part of the documentation of the 
recommended allocation. 


Review. of recommendations 


Up to this point, all of the work on 
the allocation has been on a “com- 
modity” basis. That is, the interagency 
group which has developed the recom- 
mendation is largely composed of per- 
sonnel working in a more or less limited 
field, such as grains, fats and oils, or 
meats. Therefore, before the recom- 
mendation goes any further, it is re- 
viewed in terms of its relationship to 
allocations of other commodities, its ef- 
fect on supplies or distribution of other 
commodities, and such considerations as 
general policies and procedures. Al- 
though it has not been necessary to do 
so up to now, it is at this stage that an 
attempt would be made to compensate 
for “cuts” in an allocation of a single 
commodity by giving the claimant 
larger supplies of another commodity, 
with the result that although he is not 
permitted to procure food in exactly 
the variety he would like to have, his 
total food position may be maintained. 

The final step in establishing an allo- 
cation involves consideration by the 
Interagency Food Committee. In ad- 
dition to the Department of Agriculture, 


-all government agencies which are con- 


cerned with any aspect of distribution 
of foods and agricultural commodities, 
such as the Departments of State, Treas- . 
ury, Interior, Defense, and Commerce, 
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the Defense Production Administration, 
the National Production Authority, the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
are represented on this committee. 
Once again, the proposed allocation is 


given a thorough going over, but this. 


time from the standpoint of the major 
‘policy considerations which are involved. 

When the recommendations and sug- 
gestions of the IFC have been taken 
into account, the allocation is approved 
or sent back to the commodity subcom- 
mittee for revision, reconciliation, or 
other action. Asa result of the constant 
emphasis upon interagency consultation, 
allocations of foods are essentially. gov- 
ernment-wide actions. 

No international action paralleling 
that of the World War II period has 
been necessary for food and agricul- 
tural commodities, although interna- 
tional commodity committees for wool 
and cotton have been established under 
the International Materials Conference 
for the purpose of maintaining a con- 
tinuing review of the need for action on 
these commodities. While the initial 
impetus for the Conference was sup- 
-plied by the United States, United King- 
dom, and France, membership now in- 
cludes delegates from five additional na- 
tions, as well as representatives from 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 


How ALLOCATIONS ARE IMPLEMENTED 


Previously, an allocation was de- 
scribed as being a kind of -blueprint. 
The similarity becomes more apparent 
after an allocation has been established. 
Although a blueprint of a house is a 
’ comprehensive guide to the builders 
who do the actual construction work, it 
cannot be lived in. In a sense, an allo- 
cation is also a guide, and must be im- 


, 
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plemented if it is to have any real mean- 
ing. This implementation takes several 
forms, depending upon the type or ob- 
jective of the allocation. 

An allocation to a foreign country is 
controlled through the system of export 
licensing maintained by the Department 
of Commerce. An allocation to the De- 
partment of Defense or other govern- 
ment agency may be controlled through 
the limiting of procurement, by the 
agency, to-the quantities allocated to it. 
An allocation to domestic industrial use 
may be implemented through inventory 
controls or end-use. restrictions. An 
allocation to civilians might be imple- 
mented by limiting the quantity which 
all other claimants may take from mar- 
ket supplies or by institution of ration- 
ing of one kind or another. 

At the same time, action might be re- 
quired to assure that the quantities allo- 
cated to a particular claimant would 
actually be available to it. This might 
require a “set-aside,” under which pro- 
ducers are required to reserve certain 
quantities for particular buyers; or it 
could take the form of priorities for cer- 
tain users or end uses. Under certain 
circumstances allocations such as these 
and other types of controls might be 
used to keep supplies in legitimate dis- 
tribution channels—and out of the black 
market. The various ways of applying 
and implementing allocations reflect the 
flexibility that must be present in food 
distribution programs. The mechanism 
which exists permits quick action to 
meet emergencies—but- equally quick 


„action to remove controls when they are 


no longer necessary. 

Because of the present emergency and 
the necessity for safeguarding against 
an even greatet one, the controls on the 
distribution of foods and agricultural 
commodities previously described are 
essential. However, like most Ameri- 
cans, J have a built-in reaction against 
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restrictions, and it is my earnest hope 
that we can soon.make the necessary 
adjustments in supplies which will make 
‘it possible to remove even these few. 


Waar Is THE OUTLOOK? © 


Any. forecast of what is in store on 
the food front must necessarily be based 
on a number of assumptions and would 


vary with the assumptions used.: We 


shall not even attempt to outguess the 
weather or the Kremlin. In this respect 
perhaps it is a good thing that the fu- 
ture hits us one day at a time. 
ever; this much can be said. We are in 


How- 
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fairly good shape now; - we have a 
healthy farm plant; and, given. reason- 
able weather and adequate supplies of 
farm equipment, insecticides, fertilizers; 
farm labor, and food processing facili- 
ties, we hope that it will never be neces- 


.sary to throw the allocation machinery 


into high gear. If that should ever be- 
come necessary, allocations offer a means’ 
of easing the impact of shortages and of 
ensuring that supplies of agricultural 
commodities will make their maximum 
contribution to our welfare and to that- 
of the freedom-loving people of the 
world. ; 


Gus F. Geissler, Washington, D. C., administrator of the Production and Marketing 
Administration and president of the Commodity Credit Corporation, United States. pe- 
partment of Agriculture, has a broad background in agricultural production, in the man- 
agement of co-operative farm businesses, and in public administration in agriculture on 


the county, state, and national levels. 


He was formerly director of the Agricultural Ad- 


justment Administration and manager of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


International Control of Raw Materials 


By SHAw LIVERMORE *: 


HE American position on future 
control of raw materials begins with 
American self-interest. We are the 
largest consumer of a long list of the 
world’s raw materials, ranging from 
coffee to columbium. We are a “have- 


not” nation in an embarrassingly large . 


number of those we consume so vora- 
ciously.» The pressure of mobilization 
efforts has -been sharpest in precisely 
those materials for which we depend 
upon nondomestic sources. 

But the non-Communist areas of the 
world must look upon our inroads into 
raw materials markets as something 
more than the voracious appetite of a 
powerful, self-serving leader. We are 
the most expert user, of those materials 
—the maker of weapons and the source 
of capital goods to which others must 


turn. To assure a steady flow of mate-. 


rials to the American defense-building 
machine is a matter of interest to others 
who depend upon our strength. In ad- 
dition,‘ they are and will be, increas- 


ingly, contributors to military prepara- ` 


tions; and they, as well as the United 
States, desire to maintain complemen- 
tary strong economies. Efforts to con- 
trol constructively the distribution of 
scarce and wanted materials thus have 
a solid base of mutual self-interest. 
Just what degree and kind of*control is 
needed, and will be most effective. to 
maintain balanced free-world strength? 
An answer is to bé sought first in our 
specific experience with international 
controls. 


* Views expressed in this article are entirely 
personal and do -not reflect policies of the 
United States Government or its officials. 

S ET 
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PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Agreements among producers them- 
selves to allocate supply or divide mar- 
kets and thereby influence prices (with 
the occasional support of political au- 
thorities in producing countries) form 
the first area of experience in applying 
artificial controls. It was during this 
wrestling in interwar years with prob- 
lems of raw material surpluses by 
producer agreements;—which American 
writers insisted on calling cartels—that 
there emerged a vague concept of pub- 
lic international effort to achieve some- 
thing more than private profit-protect- 
ing arrangements. The impacts of low 
prices and curtailment of output upon 
immobile labor supply, and the block- 
ing of hope and planning in producing 
areas, enlisted—though only to a lim- 
ited degree—the sympathy and concern 
of some consumer nations. Our own 
experience with the agricultural surplus 


‘problem, beginning in Coolidge’s ‘ad- 


ministration, was an extended object 
lesson. to political leaders who could 
thereafter better understand the plaints 
of the world’s producer countries strug- 
gling with the same difficulties.t 

The United States historically has de- 


1 American writing on producer agreements 
has generally been part of our study of the 
“cartel problem.” Two publications of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Cartels in Action 


- and Cartels or Competition (New York, 1946, 


1948), by G. W. Stocking and M. W. Watkins, 
together provide extensive material on inter- 
nation and interproducer agreements on raw 
materials. The bibliography in the latter 
work contains references to monographs and 
source material on particular materials. 
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plored public efforts to bolster private 
control agreements. Cartel was an ugly 
word in American usage, and. the con- 
cept was branded as uneconomic and 
dangerous by most American writers 
and public officials. Private profits of 
owners, whether large or small, were the 
objective, and the consuming nations 
were the victims. There had been too 
many cases in the generations between 
1900 and 1940 where producers of ni- 
trates, metals, and a variety of agricul- 
tural crops—particularly rubber—had 
“conspired” to restrict supply and im- 
prove their own distressed bargaining 
-position. Why add public international 
action to assist such selfish efforts? If 
there were to be public action, let it be 
“purely domestic, constructive, and far- 
sighted”—a real program for the af- 
fected producing country or countries. 
The United States undertook this type 
of program for its own agricultural re- 
gions, beginning in the mid-thirties, 
through the successive phases of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the later operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The decade 1930-40, in which these 
producer;-inspired efforts culminated, has 
come to be regarded as a period of 
maximum disadvantage for primary pro- 
ducers, possibly the end of a long cycle 
which may now have shifted to at least 
as long a period of advantageous terms 
of trade for the raw materials producing 
areas.2. The particular control efforts 
which it engendered may therefore not 
have relevance for some years to come. 


CoNnTROLS IN WortD War II 


World War II operations in joint con- 
trol by the Western Allies over raw ma- 


terials and foodstuffs form a second and ` 


radically different body of applicable 


2 Colin Clark, in Economics of 1960 (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1942), presents a succinct 
analytical forecast of this shift. See espe- 
cially pp. 49-52, 90. 
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experience. Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, the Combined Raw Materials 
Board was established by a Roosevelt- 
Churchill agreement. © Subsequently, 
Canada participated as.an associated 
member in many of .the Board’s de- 
cisions. It was a tool of all-important 
consumer nations, under desperate pres- 
sure to secure all available supplies for 
the war effort and to divide them skill- 
fully so as to maximize production. 

On the American side, the Board’s 
efforts to establish sound and defensible 
requirements as the basis for such a 
skillful division of the “pie” paralleled 
the Requirements Committee machinery 
of the War Production Board. Much 
of the early CRMB staff work on the 
American side in dealing with American 
requirements was concurrently of great 
help to WPB. Once data were assem- 
bled on segments of supply available in 
the Axis-free world, and on the really ~ 
essential requirements of the major 
Allies (including Canada), decisions 
were not difficult ‘to reach. Forcing 
realism into requirement projections in 


‘the face of the hoarding attitude of 


military planners on both sides of the 
Atlantic was probably the Board’s most 
significant contribution. 

Cross-criticism of the stated require- 
ments of countries for materials was the 
striking innovation in the work of the 
CRMB, as well as in that of the Food 
Board and the Combined Production 
and Resources. Board. Honesty and 
realism in estimating future supplies 


‘(particularly where, as in the case of 


the United States, home consumption 
took a large fraction of indigenous pro- 
duction) also had to be accepted as 
necessary prerequisites to effective de- 
cisions. Underestimating future supply 
is a familiar tactic in seeking to limit a 
producer country’s export commitments 
when there is general shortage. In 
American circles, acceptance of the 
critical review both of projected supply 
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and consumption requirements was. a 
hard lesson to learn. But the deflation 
of exaggerated, careless, and duplicated 
requirement estimates by military plan- 
ners and other claimant agencies became 
a central task of the WPB Require- 
ments Committee in 1943-45. 

Certainly we learned by this war ex- 
perience that the concept of interna- 
tional control contains much beyond a 
mere marshaling of producers and the 
effective‘ management of available sup- 
ply. Effective management of con- 
sumer demand (including the military 
segment), particularly the deflation of 
consumers’ self-made estimates of need, 
is just as essential. 


Post-Wortp War II 


At the end of World War II, the 
United States undertook leadership in 
adyocating abolition of restraints on 
the flow -of international trade. This 


basic objective of our foreign economic 


policy has not since been set aside, de- 
spite the setbacks and difficulties which 
have dulled the bright hopes of 1945. 
Through the International Monetary 
Fund, through participation in the writ- 
ing of the Havana Charter early in 
1948,3 through continuation of our. ef- 
‘forts to lower tariffs on a reciprocal 
. basis, and finally through our influence 
exerted upon countries participating in 
the. European Recovery Program, we 


have tried to preach and practice the - 


high doctrine of untrammeled interna- 
tional trading. 

We have been forced to admit the 
need: for many “exceptions.” Many 
postwar actions, particularly in Europe, 
have seemed retrogressive in terms of 
our announced objective. But by main- 
taining that quotas for imports, cur- 
` rency movement limitations, direct state 
trading, and state interference with the 

8 Havana Charter for an International Trade 


Organization, Department of State Publica- 
tion No. 3206, Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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volume and direction of commodity 
flows should be temporary only, and 
excusable on that ground alone, we left 
ourselves free to carry on the good 
fight. Of course, the biggest exception 
of all has been post-Korean mobiliza- 
tion. 

One of the exceptions to which Ameri- 
can representatives and negotiators de- 
voted a large amount of postwar time 
and paper was the concept’ of formal: 
international commodity control agree- 
ments. We approached this problem 
with two premises: one, that histori- 
cally (aside from the stimulating ex- 
perience of wartime allocations) all con- 
trol efforts had reflected the unwelcome 
self-interest of producer cartels; second, 


_ that the threat of surpluses to producer 


economies in future years was so real 
and so dangerous, politically and eco- 
nomically, that an exception was war- 
ranted to permit some form of control. 


‘The potential threat of economic dis- 


location and unemployment caused by 
falling raw material prices loomed in 
precisely the areas of the world where 
we were most anxious that stability 
and progress should prevail as counter- 
weights to the Communist drive. 

Some kind of inter-nation agreements 
could therefore be admitted as neces- 
sary exceptions to our doctrine. To 
counter the producer influence, we in- 
sisted that consuming countries be ad- 
mitted to any future control agreements, 
that operations be public, and that con- 
sumers have an equal voice or voting 
power in any managing body. Second, 


‘we insisted that if agreements on raw 


materials were successfully negotiated, 
they should contain provisions for at- 


. tacking the root causes of inelastic sup- 


ply and widely fluctuating prices. Di- 
versification of enterprise and resulting 
new opportunities for employment in 
one-crop or one-mineral areas were, of 
course, basic avenues of attack. Third, 
a short life for any control agreements 
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would ensure careful periodic reconsid- 
` eration. Five years was the favored 
maximum term of life. 

All of this position on commodity con- 

trols: was spelled out in Chapter VI of 
the Havana Charter. Despite its ori- 
entation toward surplus-fearing, these 
. basic principles of public international 
agreements can still be useful in the fu- 
ture. Formal ratification of the pro- 
‘posed International Trade Organization 
and its supporting Charter failed in 
‘Congress, but our adherence to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has in effect 
continued our moral obligation to con- 
form to its principles in our dealings on 
the subject with other free nations.* 


Post-KoreA FEAR OF SHORTAGES 


To many Americans, during the past 
year (July 1950-June 1951) the idea 
of “international control” has meant 
simply, How do we get more from for- 
eign producers? This essentially selfish 
view has been the natural reflex of 
panic and worry engendered by Korean 
events. As such, it is perfectly under- 
standable.. But to posit all discussion 
of international action on the getting of 
a larger share by the dominant consumer 
is hardly constructive. If we do so, we 
must expect the replies to be other 
. selfish questions: What do you offer? 


4In the case of wheat, the United States, as 
a major producer and exporter, was worried 
about future surpluses before the proposed 
Havana Charter was written. Consequently 
we took .a positive position in seeking, in 
1947-48, a formal international agreement in 
a form which conformed to our postwar con- 
cept. The Wheat Agreement is thus a post- 
war model agreement, and the only one which 
the surplus-fearing era actually spawned. The 
- complete about-face to fear of shortages in 
. wheat simply emphasizes the fact that all the 
efforts and worries of the United States from 
1946 to early 1950 concerning surplus com- 
modity’ problems suddenly fell out of realistic 
relationship to world commodity conditions 
when Korean hostilities broke out. 
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How high will you bid? How many 
years’ output will you agree to take at 
a premium above. today’s high prices? 
Further, if new capital is needed, and. 
the United States is so anxious to get 
added production, surely it will also 
provide the entire new investment? 
Thus for much of the year follow- 
ing the attack upon South Korea, the 
temper of the United States was ill 
fitted to attainment of mutual producer- 


consumer agreements or of complex in- 


ter-nation undertakings to sharé supplies 
or even of joint discussion and planning 
of long-range expansion of productive 
facilities. It was much more a temper 
which perforce led us into a position of 
offering five- or ten-year purchase con- 
tracts on extravagant terms to indi- 
vidual mines or producers, of bidding 
up prices to shut out other friendly 
claimants, and of- offering to finance 
high-cost new additions to domestic 


„mines or plants in the face of obviously 


better opportunities in foreign localities. 
Any process of building carefully on ac- 
cumulated experience, particularly on 
that gained during World. War II, 
seemed too slow and lacking in strong 
incentive to more output. Some groups 
even urged the making of a series of 
bilateral “deals,”. supplying our tractors 
and machinery on a calculating basis to 
those areas which would offer the most 
raw materials we wanted. 

But if the United States in its post- 
Korean mood was hardly attuned to the 
emergence of any truly co-operative pat- 
tern of planning and control, most other 
free nations had their own reasons for 
urging some imitative form of the 
World War II kind of controls; that is; _ 
for the immediate protection of their’ 
consumers, not their producers. Those 
nations (and some colonies or domin- 
ions) which were strictly producers of 
the most-sought-for materials naturally 
did not join in. They were for the most 
part intensely concerned with the im- 
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mediate harvest of sales to an eager 
United States. But the smaller Euro- 
pean countries were disturbed by the 
disappearance of normal sources of their 
small but highly essential requirements. 
Controls to stabilize distribution pat- 
“terns seemed to them essential, espe- 
_ cially as protection against the appetite 
-of a consumer whose. “take” of the 
world supply of key materials—espe- 
cially the metals—had been mounting 
. proportionately since 1946, and at an 
accelerated pace in 1950-515 


A More BALANCED VIEW 


Thére gradually emerged in the United - 


States in early 1951 a more solid view 
that a leader nation cannot afford to 
ignore the need for some regularization 
of control over short commodities as 
part of the responsibilities of leadership. 
There was also the practical realization 
that if the United States did not partici- 
pate in the give-and-take of. allocating 
available supplies and exercising mutual 
“restraint on overbuying, it would gradu- 
ally find its sources of supply drying up. 
Producing countries, foreseeing higher 
and higher prices induced by unchecked 
American demand, would withhold-out- 
put from the market; in other areas, 
controlled by European governments, 
` preference would be given to home gov- 
ernments to cover essential needs, and 
to other non-American buyers on a reci- 
procity basis, out of sheer self-protec- 
tion. More and more would be de- 
manded as the price of undertaking 
particular expansions of capacity. Our 
moral leadership would be damaged by 
our Jack of restraint in purchasing and 
by our overriding of the legitimate im- 
port needs of allies whom we were simul- 
taneously urging to build up armament 


5 For a typical group of materials which the 
United States imports heavily, our “take” of 
the total free world supply has moved up 
from roughly one-third in 1938 to roughly 
_ one-half in 1951. 
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production and capacity by using the 


very materials we were engaged in cor- 
nering. ` - 

Establishment in January 1951 of the 
International Materials Conference as a. 
forum for all free nations interested in 
rational and equitable distribution of 
scarce materials, with the United States 
as its leader and host, marked this 
change to a more balanced view. The 
establishment of a thirteen-agency Com- 
mittee on Foreign Supplies and Require- 
ments in the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation was further evidence of a second, 
harder look at the problem. A confer- 
ence of the Organization of American 
States, in April 1951, laid great stress 
on the equitable sharing of resources 
and the principle of equality of sacrifice 
in the mobilization effort. 


THE AMERICAN POSITION 


In May 1951, Charles E. Wilson as 


- Defense Mobilizer issued a public state- 


ment summarizing the basic American 
position on the sharing of resources and 
their allocation among the free nations. 
After -specifying the highly essential 
mutual objectives of supporting mili- 
tary efforts, increasing the free world’s 
resources, maintaining strong civilian 
economies, reducing direct dependence 
of friendly countries upon aid from 
the United States, lessening the need 
for supplies from the Soviet bloc, and. 
arresting “political deterioration,” the 
statement went on: 


Allocations by the United States form 
part of a wider give-and-take among the 
free nations, Among the countries sharing 
in such allocations, the principles of self- 
help, mutual aid, and similarly effective ap- 
plication of internal policies governing the - 
allocation and use of scarce materials should 
prevail... . 

After requirements of high essentiality 
have been met, the inter-country allocation 


. of remaining supplies by the United States 
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(including allocation to American domestic 
consumers) should take into account the ef- 
© fects upon the respective civilian economies 
of the broad contribution of each area or 
country toward common defense, in direct 
military. production or in increased politi- 
cal and economic strength, including the 
common aim of controlling inflation of 
world prices. Individual countries differ 
widely in their ability to make such con- 
tributions; the objective should be to bring 
about an equitable distribution of the re- 
sulting burdens and sacrifices. This objec- 
tive clearly excludes any mechanical for- 
. mula, or any mere leveling down to a uni- 
form standard of lowered consumption. .. . 

Corresponding allocation objectives and 


policies on the part of other free countries’ 


should be promoted by the United States 
by all practicable means. . . .8 : 


This statement contained no indica- 
tion that formalized international allo- 
cation machinery would or should be 
the only avenue along which we could 
progress to achieve mutual objectives. 
Emphasis lay rather on the adoption of 
similar principles and policies by each 
country, acting on its own initiative 
and responsibility. If all like-minded 
countries- would take this course, then 
the give-and-take of sharing materials 
arid resources could conceivably operate 
smoothly and effectively to the collec- 
tive advantage of all. 

Other observers of the current situa- 
tion, and of the problems rising up 
ahead of us as resources are pinched by 
mobilization, see as essential the emer- 
gence of tighter and more rigorous de- 
vices for inter-nation sharing. They are 


` quick to look back, nostalgically, to the 


Combined Boards and the tight reins 
held over international distribution of 
materials during World War. H. 
. devices used then to assure conformance 
could, they say, be.easily revived and 
imposed on source countries by the 
active co-operation of a united—even 


ê The statement was printed in full in the 
New York Timés, May 30, 1951. 
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though much more numerous—group of 
consumers. - 

The United States, the United King- 
dom, Japan, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Western Germany effectively 
dominate the demand for nearly all the 
essential materials for industry. In- 
deed, their combined importance has 
suggested the ugly term “consumers’ - 
cartel” to describe the power they could 
jointly exert. Power over actual im- 
ports, over shipping availabilities, and 
over actual ownership of many produc- 
ing units, and the power to regulate the 
outward flow of industrial goods needed 
by “underdeveloped” producing areas, 
constitute a real arsenal of weapons to 
enforce controls. The existence of legal 
power to adopt public, centralized pur- 
chasing in nearly all of this inner ring 
of consuming nations is a further ready- 
at-hand tool to enforce allocation de- 
cisions. The United States has already 
undertaken exclusive public purchasing 
of tin and rubber, and may soon (June 
1951) do likewise with other materials. 


_Is FORMAL CONTROL THE ANSWER? 


But the alternative to formalized con- 
trol agreements is not necessarily chaos, 
even with severe shortages. The op- 
posed view is that, given exchange of 
data and forecasts, and friendly work- 
ing relations among the handful of ma- 
jor consumer countries, implemented by 
producers’ own export allocations on a 
flexible basis wherever they are needed, 
even better results are obtainable. Par- 
ticularly during a period when capital 
resources are available to expand pro- 
duction, emphasis is better laid on plan- 
ning to stimulate increased future out- 
put than on carving up a static current 
supply. Too much emphasis on the for- 
malism of allocation will divert energy 
and attention away from the future. In- 
terference with producers’ freedom to 
bargain will kill incentive to expand. 





INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF Raw MATERIALS 


Flexible export quotas by producer 
countries, interfering with private trade 
as little as possible, will meet pressing 
needs and avoid an atmosphere of strug- 
gling to freeze shares in an inelastic 
supply. 
Of course, this approach inpli an 
. approximately equal degree of concern 
with the problems of other countries, 
and. an equal willingness to treat do- 
. mestic consumers within each produc- 
ing country with the same rigor as those 
elsewhere. It implies also that pro- 
= ducers will respond to incentives and 
F that supply is not wholly inelastic. But 
there is no reason for despair that in- 
formal and quarter-to-quarter alloca- 
fı. tions of a growing’ supply will not be 
sufficient. Paradoxically, where short- 
ages are the greatest, not only now but 
- for the long pull (true for at least a 
s ` dozen metals and minerals), the effect 
_ of too formalized allocation on efforts to 
expand production might be negative. 





PRECISE VALUES OF CONTROL 


In terms of American ‘responsibility ` 


for economic leadership in the world, we 
` therefore need to ask ourselves some 
pointed questions about the precise 
* value of control mechanisms to the free- 
world fraternity of nations. The ques- 
tions, and the answers, would be quite 
differently framed if actual hostilities on 
a full or near-full scale were in prospect. 


Vv 


mM Question of Soviet trade 


i. "Would. formal and all- -embracing 
mechanisms of-control really help to de- 
prive the members of the Soviet bloc of 


—key materials they are now obtaining? - 


We have witnessed clumsy legislative 
attempts to exercise American “leader- 
.ship”+in stopping East-West trade by 
unilateral’ action. We have also seen 
laborious negotiations by the Depart- 
ment of State and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, since 1947, to 
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minimize the flow of Soviet-bound ma- 
terials. The first attack overshoots the 
mark; the second is weak because it de- 
pends for success on equal willingness 


‘and equal degrees of sacrifice by a 


group of nations only loosely associated 
and concerned more with penalizing one 
another’s trade with exact equality of 
suffering than with the main objective. 
Formalizing the association-of-free-na- 
tions concept and the extent of an anti- 
Soviet embargo into a permanent struc- 
ture of control seems suited to the long- 
run problem of choking down Soviet 
trade to the most advantageous mini- 
mum, But tight controls are not an at- 
traction to those free nations who do 
not, as yet at least, want to be associ- 
ated with outright anti-Soviet measures. 


Stimulating production 


2. Would a series of control agree- 
ments act as stimulants to production 
‘in the next decade? Certainly a major 
objective of our national policy in a pe- 
riod of building strength rather than one 
of all-out war, and therefore a central 
problem of the associated free nations, 
is a steady upcurve in production of a 
score or more of wanted raw materials. 
In terms of past experience, the concept 
of a formal control structure scores very 
feebly here. Both pre- and post-World 


‘War II experience and discussion were 
directed to use of the tools of control to 


restrict supply, not to increase it. To 
advance an argument. that allocation 
controls could in themselves aid in pro- 


_Moting expansion of output by thou- 


sands of producers scattered over the- 
world seems almost a foolish contradic- 
tion of experience., 

The- process of exchanging supply 
data, of separating essential from non- 
essential requirements, followed, by for- 
mal assignment of future shares or 
quotas in the projected supply total— 
all this procedure seems to flow from a 
resigned acceptance of the fact of an 
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“ essentially static supply. . Peacetime ex- 
perience has pointed to elimination of 
supply surpluses, not deficits, as the 
only raison d’étre of such a procedure. 
All the teachings and experience of the 
value of free international markets, and 
of the powerful incentives to. expansion 
released by a free play of consumer de- 

“mand upon suppliers’ actions, rise up 
against the imposition of artificial re- 
straints on demand and the precise pre- 
channeling of supplies. l 

Yet there remains, stubbornly, a be- 
lief that something can be positively 
achieved. Past. experience may simply 


mean that there is hitherto undiscovered - 


‘value in the co-operative harnessing of a 
rising free-world demand as a means of 
bringing about orderly, solid expansion 
of materials output. Fuller exposition 
of. that belief is a primary responsibility 
of those who advocate adherence by the 
United States to major continuing allo- 
cation agreements. 


Question: of inflation 


3. The third major question to be 
faced is: Will our leadership in checking 
price inflation be aided by our entry 
into control agreements? - The view that 
Soviet policy aims to bleed the free 
world by destroying its- economic sta- 
_ bility has much evidence in its favor. 
Dissidents can say that the Soviet irri- 
tant is just strong enough to provide a 
modest upthrust in the tempo of pro- 
duction and consumer spending, thus 
warding off the slackening of producer- 
goods demand and the resulting unem- 
ployment which the Western world has 
even more cause to fear. To steer be- 
tween these hazards, with the barometer 
- of Soviet hostility alternately rising and 
falling, may necessitate new aids to the 
helmsmen.. 

All the free nations profess their fear 


of inflation. But they all must equally . 


acknowledge, politically and even in the 
true economic sense in most cases, the 
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advantages of improved terms of trade 
for their principal exports. Confronting 
the anti-inflationary defenses are the 
frank advocates of a higher price for 
each commodity or each industry in 
turn. .Those who export a major frac- 
tion of their output are the fair-haired 
favorites. 
with this problem.of the general versus 
the particular in domestic anti-inflation 
policy, in 1951 as much as in 1946 or 
1948. The difficulty of actually accom- 
plishing price stability plus a balance 
among our other objectives, for each of 
a score of materials, is undeniable. But 
it does not at all invalidate a generalized 
answer that expert international man- 
agement of key materials might be a 
real and permanent weapon against the 
spreading infection of inflation.” 


Independence of scarce items 


4. A fourth question remains. It is 
the obverse of the second. What pro- 
gram of international control will con- 
tribute most to the vital objective of 
freeing ourselves—and our allies—from 
a hampering -dependence upon natural 
materials which are scarce purely be- 


. cause the earth’s crust does not contain 


them in accessible and sufficient quan- 
tities? 
next decades, toward the plentiful and 

Part of our difficulty in answering this 
third question lies perhaps in a misconception 
of what the economically “right” level of 
many raw material prices ought to be. Are 


We. are all. too familiar . 


We must move steadily, in the `” 


d 





Be 


we still chained to price relationships of the..——~—~ 
p: p ae 


1930-40 period, when the level of prices~to 
producers of twoscore key materials may have 
been quite “wrong”—that is, at what may be 
the low points of the century? The basic ins. 


nag! 


flationary menace can be checked and held 


without changing the need for adjustment in 
the spectrum of individual raw material prices. 


_ Without that adjustment, we may be in dan- 


ger of sacrificing the vitally important. stimu- 
lus to increases in supply of those materials 
upon. which our future military survival may 
depend. Assurance of growing supply may 
be the better. anti-inflationary weapon in these 
particular cases. 


A 


\r 
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away from the scarce.® Prices are the. 


measure of scarcity; controls and re- 
strictions on usage are its penalty. Con- 
scious’ policy should aim to lower the 
total costs of materials and to free the 
economy from restricting shortages. To 
enforce permanently tight allocations of 
supply and to impose permanent end- 
use restrictions could conceivably be 
the best ways to force active and prac- 
tical research into the queSt for substi- 
tutes. But such restrictions may, on 
the other hand, nurture a stubborn “we- 
must-have-our-share” attitude. They 
may overstress and magnify the impor- 
tance of the scarce items. ‘The free 
world’s attention, by whatever steps are 
best, should bé focused on the desir- 
ability of gradually shedding our de- 
pendence on the score or more of ma- 
terials with recalcitrant supply curves. 


A FLEXIBLE PROGRAM 


No careful review of these questions 
(and the range of the answers has only 
been sketched: herein)’ can fail to point 


8 This is one basic point of departure in the 
current work of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission (“Paley Commission”). It 
is to be hoped that the Commission’s report, 
due late in 1951, will deal exhaustively with 
this fundamental objective. 
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to an equivocal conclusion. There is no . 
call for American leadership in simple 
terms. The task of persuading, cajol- 
ing, or forcing adherence to inclusive 
control mechanisms by the raw mate- 
rials producing nations (including the 
United States, for commodities of which 
it is a producer and net exporter) is a 


difficult one at best. Justifiable uncer- 


tainty exists in- other consuming coun- 
tries as to the correct degree and ex- 
tent of the international control to be 
sought. There is assuredly no specific 
control plan being advocated to which 
we must bow as the “price” of our lead- 
érship. Nor in terms of our self-interest 
as the largest consumer, which would 
have to underlie aggressive leadership, 
is there an indisputable basis for seek- 
ing systematic international controls. 

Some concerted steps will presumably 
be -wise and necessary to deal on a 
multination basis with perhaps a dozen 
materials where acute shortages now 
press dangerously on the mobilization 
effort. But these may well be: ad hoc 
measures, tailored to the current situa- 
tion as it improves or worsens from 
quarter to quarter. It is along precisely 
this line that the International Mate- 
rials Conference reached its first agree- 
ments on allocation in the summer of 
1951. 
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Problems of United States Mineral Supply 


‘By ELMER WALTER PEHRSON 


HE position of the United States in > - 


- world affairs will depend to a large 
degree upon her success in maintaining 
supplies of minerals that are essential to 
her industrial well being. In these days 
of mechanized warfare, industrial power 
is a prerequisite to political and military 
power. Industrial power, in the modern 
sense, in turn depends on the utilization 
of mineral fuels for the production of 
steel ‘and the creation of heat and me- 
chanical energy. No less important is 
the transformation of metallic ores and 
rocks into machines and equipment re- 
quired for industrial and military opera- 
tions and for public use. America’s in- 
` ternational position, therefore, must be 

supported by measures designed. to cope 
realistically with the problems of min- 
“eral supply, and these are becoming 
more difficult to solve. 

Basically, the United States has 

been favored with extraordinary min- 


eral wealth to safeguard its position: 


in world affairs. Prediction as to the 
ultimate mineral yield of any large area 
involves considerable hazard, because 
Mother Nature is capricious and re- 
sourceful in concealing her underground 
treasures. Nevertheless it seems rea- 
sonable: to assume that no other area 
of the earth’s crust of similar size will 
ever match or exceed in quantity and 
variety the vast mineral wealth of the 
United States. Our people have had 
the skills necessary to utilize this rich 
endowment in building the industrial 
might of America. The United States 
is the world’s leading producer and 
consumer of minerals, a condition that 
has made it possible for only 7 per cent 
of the world’s population to occupy the 
outstanding position in the world’s econ- 
omy shown in Figure 1. 
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-There is ample evidence to support 
the conclusion that our share’ of ‘the 
world’s wealth will decline in future 
years. The heavy drain on our re- 
sources in the past is beginning to show 
up in declining or static production rates 
for some of our basic mineral commodi- 
ties, when.an expanding economy is call- 
ing for constantly increasing supplies. 
Despite our vast mineral deposits, we 
are a have-not nation in many essential 
commodities, some of which are avail- 
able only in distant areas. Other coun- 
tries are awakening to the beneficent 
aspects of industrialization, and as their 


aspirations for the more abundant life. 


materialize, competition for the world’s 
available supply of mineral raw mate- 


‘rials will intensify and the United States 


will encounter increasing difficulty in 
obtaining the share of the world’s- out- 
put it has been accustomed to using in 
the past. 


In the battle for industrial supremacy - 


we are thus beset with problems on the 
home front and in the international 
arena. Victory requires wise and ag- 
gressive action by those who shape our 


destiny, and this necessitates under- ` 


standing of the vital role of minerals 


in the nation’s economy, the facts re-` 
garding our domestic mineral position, | 


and the factors that govern the devel- 
opment and international movement of 
mineral raw materials. 


ROLE oF MINERALS IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
WORLD 


The essentiality of- raw materials in 
manufacturing is generally accepted as 
axiomatic, but the fundamental impor- 
tance of mineral resources and the limi- 
tations imposed on industrial develop- 
ment by the unequal distribution of 


ri 


hs 


- PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES MINERAL SUPPLY 


these resources is not widely under- 
stood. A striking illustration of the 
influence of mineral deposition in de- 
termining the pattern of today’s world 
is the fact that before World War II 
the five leading belligerents were also 
the five leading coal-producing nations 
of the world. In order of declining rank 
they were: United States, United King- 
dom, Germany, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, and Japan. That vic- 
tory went to the side with the greater 
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vantage, but its significance as a step- 
pingstone to industrial power is decid- 
edly secondary to that of coal. Four 
of the five principal belligerents in 
World War II also were among the lead- 
ing iron ore producing nations of the 
world. Japan was the exception, and 
as a consequence her steel industry was 
vulnerable, being largely dependent on 
imported ores and scrap. Brazil has the ` 
greatest iron ore reserves in the world, 
but she is unable to translate them into 


OUR SHARE OF THE WORLD'S WEALTH 


THE UNITED STATES 


with 7% 
OF THE WORLD'S 


POPULATION 








uses 50% 
OF THE WORLD'S 


MINERALS 


uses 70% 
OF THE WORLD'S 
OIL 


Does 40% 
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Nai 


Fic. 1—Our share of the world’s wealth. _ 


coal producing power should by no 
means be regarded as a mere coinci- 
dence. 

The industrial significance of coal is 
not due so much to its ability to pro- 
duce heat and mechanical energy as it 
is™to the fact that coal is the primary 
requisite for steelmaking. “Iron ore and 
numerous other mineral raw materials 
also are indispensable in the production 
‘of steel and steel products, but history 
reveals that typically these flow to the 
coal producing centers. Possession of 


iron ore resources is a tremendous ad-- 


industrial power because she lacks ade- 
quate coal resources. 

Much effort is being devoted to the 
development of steelmaking methods 
that do not require high-grade coals, 
but no process competitive with stand- 
ard blast furnace practice has been de- 


‘veloped. Consequently, the present out- 


look is for steel. production to continue 
to cling to those countries having ade- 
quate coal resources, and the distribu- 
tion of coal reserves will continue to be 
the principal determinant of the indus- 
trial pattern of the world of tomorrow. 
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Atomic fission, and possibly other pres- 
ently untapped. reservoirs of energy, 


may be developed to supplement coal as 
a source of heat and power. But the 


substitution of other materials for coal’ 


as a metallurgical and chemical raw 
material is definitely not on the horizon. 
The introduction of the internal com- 
bustion engine and the resultant impor- 
tance of automobiles, trucks, and air- 
planes in the transportation field have 
added petroleum to the list of top-flight 
mineral requirements in the twentieth 
century. Recent events in Iran have 
demonstrated with emphasis the tremen- 
dous political and economic significance 
of oil. Petroleum, coal, and iron ore 
are; in reality, the “blue chips” in the 
competition for world power. 


Minerals other than coal, oil, and peiro- 
leum 


Many other, minerals besides the big 
three are indispensable to efficient op- 
eration of an industrial society. The 
manufacture of steel necessitates the uti- 
lization of large quantities of ferroalloy- 
ing minerals. These minerals either as- 
sist in the removal of impurities from 
the metal or add strength, hardness, and 
resistance to corrosion and abrasion to 
the finished steel. They make possible 
the production of goods with a wide 
range of performance characteristics. 
Further fabrication of the primary prod- 
ucts of the iron and steel industry into 
machinery requires still other types of 
metals and nonmetallic minerals. The 


automobile uses tremendous quantities: 


of copper, lead, zinc, tin, aluminum, 
mineral pigments and fillers, mica, and 
asbestos. The introduction of elec- 
tricity into almost every household 


has given the public firsthand evi- - 


dence of the indispensable nature of 
copper in the transmission of electric 
power and in electrical equipment. 
The light metals—aluminum, magne- 
sium, and more recently titanium— 
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have experienced a tremendous growth 
because of their light weight combined 
with great strength, which makes them 
ideally suited for certain types of ap- 
plications, such as in aircraft: 

The fertility of soil, hence the main- 
tenance of the food supply, depends 
largely on the replenishment of the 
three major mineral elements essential 
to plant growth—nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potassium. Nitrogen is available 
in virtually inexhaustible quantities - 
from the atmosphere. Rich phosphorus . 
deposits are rather widely distributed 


_ throughout the’ world, but there are 


many important agricultural areas de- 
void of indigenous sources of this plant 
nutrient. Potassium minerals are avail- 
able in substantial quantities in very 
few localities. Consequently, interna- 
tional trade in phosphorus and potas- 
sium minerals and fertilizer products is 
large and has important significance in 
international economic relations. World 
trade in sulphur, an essential reagent in 
the manufacture of fertilizers as well as 


. many other chemicals, likewise is very 


large. 


- No mineral self-sufficiency 


From the foregoing, it may be con- 
cluded that any nation aspiring to top 
rank in world political affairs must first 
have an adequate home supply of coal 
and the ability to use that coal as a 
foundation for a steel industry. The 
alimentation of the complex industrial 
society that inevitably develops around 
steel-producing centers and the mainte- 
nance of soil productivity necessitate a 
steady flow of a great variety of other 
minerals. No nation is fully self-suffi- 
cient in all essential minerals, The un- 
alterable pattern of mineral occurrence 
thus predetermines the areas destined to 
wield major industrial, military, and po- 
litical power. At the same time, the un- 
equal distribution of mineral resources 
creates an interdependence among the 
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nations of the world. In times of emer- 
gency, the industrial powers are vul- 
nerable to the blockade of the flow of 
minerals, the lifeblood of industrial 
- might. The less industrialized areas, as 
was demonstrated in World War II, 
suffer as a result of deprivation of es- 
sential goods normally obtained from 
the manufacturing nations. 

The United States should be fully 
aware of its vital stake in the mineral 
resources of foreign lands and of the 
mutual’ interest of all nations in the 
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is entirely self-sufficient in only nine 
commodities. Fortunately, this group 
includes that most important of all in- 
dustrial raw materials, coal, It will be 
noted also that the position is favorable 
with respect to iron ore and petroleum. 
For the immediate future, the problem 
of maintaining supplies of these three 
premier raw materials is not serious. 
For the more. distant future, however, 
petroleum is likely to present major 
difficulties unless the rate of discovery 
increases abruptly. The present trend 
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Fic. 2.—Mineral imports vital to U. S. industry 


orderly development and conservation 
of the irreplaceable sinews of war and 
peace. No aspect of national policy 
transcends in importance the adoption 
of measures to safeguard ourselves on 
the mineral front. 


THE MINERAL POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Figure 2 presents the estimated posi- 
tion of the United States in thirty-eight 
important mineral raw materials in 
1951. It will be noted that the country 


toward increased imports of iron ore 
poses security problems that require 
remedial action. 

The position in fertilizer minerals as- 
sures the fertility of our soils. The im- 
ports of nitrogen reflect a good-neighbor 
policy toward Chile, the only significant 


“producer of natural nitrates in the 


world. Self-sufficiency can be attained 
at any time by building additional plant 
for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
Enormous resources of phosphate rock 
provide ample supplies of phosphorus; 
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and reserves of potash make self-suffi- ` 


ciency possible for decades, if necessary. 
Sulphur resources are adequate for do- 
mestic needs, but depletion and rapidly 
rising world requirements indicate that 
we cannot continue much longer to sup- 
ply most of the foreign markets as well. 

The United States is particularly vul- 

nerable in the ferroalloy group, since 
only one of these minerals, molyb- 
denum, is produced at home in sufficient 
` quantity to meet domestic demand. 
` Less than half -of the nation’s 1951 
tungsten supply will come from do- 
mestic sources, and because of its ex- 
treme hardness. and resistance to high 
temperatures, tungsten is indispensable 
in the maintenance -of high-speed pro- 
duction and in the ‘manufacture of 
armor-piercing projectiles and electronic 
equipment. Manganese ore, which is 
required in the purification of iron and 
steel and to impart toughness to steel 
products, is obtained very largely from 
foreign sources; and nickel and chro- 
mite are produced domestically only 
in negligible proportions. Domestic re- 
sources .offer little promise of major 
improvement in the nation’s position in 
this group. 

Modern industry cannot exist with- 
out adequate supplies of copper, lead, 
and zinc. Formerly the United States 
was largely self-sufficient in these basic 
raw materials, and at times was a net 

“exporter; but in 1951 a large share of 
the supply must come from foreign 
sources. Sixty per cent of our supply 
of bauxite, the ore from which altimi- 
num is produced, is obtained abroad. 
Tin, another nonferrous metal essential 
because of its wide industrial applica- 
tion and its use in.tin cans for preserv- 


ing perishable foods, is virtually all ` 


obtained from foreign sources. Many 
other materials essential, to efficient op- 
eration of industry are not available 
domestically. For example, industrial 
diamonds, the hardest substance known 


- terms. 
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to man and therefore the most effective 
material for use in the fabrication and 
maintenance of high-speed cutting tools 
and drilling equipment, are available in 
adequatė quantities only in Africa. 


Impact of depletion 

Because mineral deposits are exhaust- 
ible, the faster a country expands its 
mineral output in pursuit of industrial 
affluence, the faster it liquidates its fun- 
damental source of wealth. New dis- 
coveries and improvements in technol- 
ogy which make possible the recovery 
of a greater proportion of the useful 
mineral in a given deposit, or which ex- 
tend the range of commercial operations 
into lower and lower grade resources, 
postpone the evil consequences of 
exhaustion. But eventually depletion 
takes its toll of communities and na- 
tions. Ghost mining camps all over the 
world present grim testimony as to the 
transitory nature of local mineral pros- 
perity. The decline of England as a 
world power reflects, at least in part, 
over a century of heavy drain on irre- 
placeable resources... The cream of her . 
rich coal and iron reserves is gone and 
with it the ability to keep pace with a 
rapidly changing world in which author- 
ity is measured in units of industrial 
output. . 

The impact of depletion is showing 
up in the United States in no uncertain 
Figure 3- illustrates the sharp 
deterioration in our position in four 
important minerals—copper, lead, zinc, 
and petroleum. Production has, failed 
to meet demand in recent years, the 
gap being most severe in the domestic , 
metal supply. Lead production during 
the past two decades has averaged con- 
siderably less than in the previous 
twenty years. These developments are 
due to the fact that. the deposits in our 
great mineral-producing centers have 
been exhausted to a point where higher 
production rates are not possible. At 
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the. same time, discovery has declined 
drastically, so that new sources have 


“not, been forthcoming to replace the 


older areas. 

_ Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of depletion in the United States is the 
decline in mercury production. Peak 
output was recorded in 1877, when the 
United States was supplying most of the 
world. In 1951 production probably 
will not equal 10 per cent of the 1877 
output, although the price is now much 
higher. 
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Prolonged shutdowns were not costly. 
Exhaustion of this stockpile is forcing 
greater dependence on less flexible and 
more costly underground mining. We 
are also increasing our dependence on 
imported ores. Both of these develop- 
ments are undesirable from a security 
viewpoint. We could avoid them by 
stimulating production from the low- 
grade taconite ores of Minnesota, which 
are available abundantly but at some- 
what greater cost than high-grade for- 
eign ores. Peacetime economic consid- 
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Fic. 3.—Our declining mineral self-sufficiency. 


While the trend in iron ore produc- 
tion continues upward, our position in 
this commodity is aggravated’ by the 
advanced depletion of the high-grade 
ores of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
This vast deposit has served as a giant 
stockpile from which the nation could 
quickly increase production in times 
of emergency. Since the ores were 
situated near the surface, they were 
amenable to simple open-pit production 
techniques and could be brought into 
operation on relatively short notice. 


erations, therefore, dictate the present 
trend toward increased dependence on 
Latin America, Canada, and to some 
extent the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The foregoing developments are in- 
escapable symptoms of waning mineral 
security resulting from depletion. An- 
other factor contributing to greater de- 
pendence on imports is the ever in- 
creasing variety of minerals required to 
satisfy expanding human desires. Sev- 
enty-five years ago about thirty-five 
minerals met the industrial needs of 
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the nation; nearly a hundred are used 
at the present time, and many of the 
. new minerals have to be obtained 
abroad in various proportions. 


Future outlook 


What is the prospect for the arrest or 
reversal of the decline in mineral self- 
sufficiency in the United States? As- 
suming that present trends in consump- 
tion continue and that no drastic change 
occurs in the relative price level for 
minerals, improvement can be achieved 
in only two ways—through technologic 
progress which will increase the recov- 
ery of useful minerals from known re- 
sources, and/or through discovery of 
new resources, 
` The future impact of technology is 
difficult to appraise in precise terms. 
During the past twenty years, a period 
of unprecedented advance in many 
branches of applied science, domestic 
production of some basic minerals has 
failed to keep up with rising demand. 
It should not be inferred from this ex- 
perience that technology has not al- 
ready made an important contribution 
to mineral supply, or that it will not 
play a major role in the future. The 
mineral professions have done yeoman 
service in devising more effective and 
cheaper methods for utilizing resources, 
as à result of which greater proportions 
of the useful minerals are recovered 
from crude ores, and what was once 
worthless rock has now become a valu- 
able asset. There is still much improve- 
ment possible in conserving resources, 
and there is much marginal resource 
that can and will be brought into com- 
mercial usé through further advance in 
technology. An aggressive long-range 
program to achieve these objectives and 
to develop competitive substitutes for 
materials in which the nation is defi- 
cient is an imperative requirement for 
security. But the record supports the 
contention that research alone does not 
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provide an easy way for converting 
scarcity into abundance in the mineral 
field. ; 
` The outlook for major improvement 
through discovery is likewise uncertain. 
The United States has been heavily 
prospected, and the days of easy and 
accidental discovery are about over. 
Substantial discoveries by, traditional 
methods of prospecting. will be made, - 
but in the aggregate they probably will 
not be sufficient to arrest the trend of 
declining self-sufficiency for any pro- 
longed period. The main hope for the 
future depends on the development of 
new methods for discovering the vast- 
untapped mineral wealth that doubtless 
still lies hidden beneath the surface. 
Something is needed to supplement the 
prospector with pick and burro and 
the geologist. Geophysics has been re- 
markably successful in increasing the 
rate of discovery of oil fields during 
the past twenty-five years, but there 
are signs that this stimulus is already 
abating. Comparable results have not 
been attained with geophysics in the 
search for metals. e 
Technologic progress and discovery 
will continue to cushion the effects of 
mineral depletion, but it is doubtful 


‘that they will greatly alter the trend 


toward increased dependence on im- 
ports. Development of economical 
methods for finding hidden deposits 
could cause a reversal of the trend, but 
the chances for success are too uncer- 
tain to serve as a basis for formulating 
national policies. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER WORLD 
POWERS 


With the exception of the U.S.S.R., 
no other important industrial nation can 
attain a degree of self-sufficiency equal 
to that of the United States. The Brit- 
ish Empire probably leads in the pos- 
session of mineral wealth, but the re- 
sources are widely dispersed and cannot 
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effectively be brought together to create 
industrial power of equal rank. The 
coal and the iron ore of western Europe 
support the industry of that area, but 
lack of political unity prevents full re- 
alization of their potential. It should 
be noted, however, that the region is 
deficient in petroleum resources and 
many other essential minerals. 

The position of the U.S.S.R. is sig- 
nificant in the light of international 
political conditions existing in 1951. 
While the mineral resources of the 
U.S.S.R. cannot be evaluated in detail 
because of the blackout on statistics and 
technical data that has existed for many 
„years, it is reasonable to assume. that 
the country is rich in minerals and that 
its resources can support a greatly ex- 
panded industry. The land area is 2.5 
times as great as that of the United 
States, and much of it is known to be. 
geologically favorable to mineral depo- 
sition. Vast areas are still unexplored. 
Therefore, possibilities exist for large 
additions to known resources , through 
discovery. 


Minerals within U.S.S.R. 


The coal reserves of the Soviet Union 
rank second only to those of the United 
States, and there are ample supplies of 
steelmaking quality. Her iron ore re- 
serves of commercial grade are reported 
to exceed those of the United States, 
and she is the only world power having 
abundant manganese ore and chromite 
within its own borders. -The great dis- 
tances between deposits and industrial 
centers and poor transportation are seri- 
ous handicaps to industrialization, but 
the Soviet Union’s steel industry is 
soundly supported by resources. The 
announced goal of 60 million metric 
-tons of steel capacity by 1960 (1940 
output estimated at approximately 21 
million tons) is attainable if the country 
has the organizing ability required for 
such a program of industrial expansion. 
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` Proved petroleum reserves are relatively 


small, but experts rate Russia first in 
potential yield, with nearly 25 per cent 
of the world total. Fertilizer raw mate- 
rials are abundantly available, and the 
country appears to be self-sufficient in 
several nonferrous metals and nonmetal- 
lic minerals. 

There are, however, numerous defi- 
ciencies. Among the commodities of 
which imports are required to supple- 
ment domestic supplies are antimony, 
bismuth, cadmium, cobalt, copper, in- 
dustrial diamonds, lead, mercury, mo- 
lybdenum, native sulphur, tin, tungsten, 


- and zinc. 


The Soviet Union’s steel production, 
estimated at 27 million metric tons in 
1950, is only 30 per cent of the United 
States output, and her coal consumption 
is only: 50 per cent of that of the United 
States. The U.S.S.R. thus lags far be- 
hind in the development of her re- 
sources, and it is by no means certain 
that she has the technical and indus- 
trial skills to realize the full possibilities 
of those resources. 

However, there is evidence to indi- 
cate that progress has been made and 
more is possible, despite repeated fail- 
ures of five-year plans to reach their 
objectives. For example, from 1925 
to 1938—thirteen years—Russian steel 
production rose from 2 million to 20 
million tons per annum. While the 
U.S.S.R. started four decades later and 
thus had the benefit of forty years of 
technical progress, it is well to remem- 


- ber that the United States took nine-- 


teen years, from 1886 to 1905, to ac- 
complish the same expansion. The 
pre-World War II advance has now 
been resumed. 


Minerals available to U.S.S.R. 

In addition to her superior self-suffi- 
ciency, the Soviet Union has other ad- 
vantages over the United States in the 
relatively undepleted condition of her 
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resources and a more favorable outlook 
for discovery. Availability of all es- 
sential minerals in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, in contrast to United States de- 
pendence on transoceanic sources, gives 
the Soviet Union a decided geographic 
advantage in assuring access to strategic 
supplies. While political considerations 
preclude full realization of that advan- 
tage for the present, it is significant to 
note that the sphere of influence estab- 
lished since the end of World War II 
has already buttressed several weak 
spots in the Soviet mineral economy. 
For example, the U.S.S.R. now has 


first call on the world’s greatest reserves ` 


of tungsten and antimony and substan- 
tial tin and mercury resources in China, 
and molybdenum in Manchuria. Her 
nickel position was improved by terri- 
torial acquisitions from Finland. Po- 
land and East Germany have important 
zinc and lead resources. Hungary has 
large bauxite reserves, and Rumania has 
oil that is an important contribution to 
Russia’s present needs. Europe’s best 
known uranium deposits are in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. The only 
mineral of strategic importance that 
does not appear to be available in the 
U.S.S.R. and satellite countries is in- 
dustrial diamonds. These mineral re- 
sources, as well as the established indus- 
try in the conquered areas, now support 
the Russian position. 

The mineral resources of the U.S.S.R. 
are large, and while the industrial and 
military power inherent- in those re- 
sources has not been achieved, there can 
be little doubt that eventually this 
power will exert a profound influence 
on world affairs. The speed with which 
this development takes place depends 
chiefly on the ability of the Russian 
people to acquire industrial proficiency. 
Creation of another industrial giant will 
inevitably increase the competition for 
mineral supplies from the nonindustrial 
areas. 
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EASTERN HEMISPHERE VERSUS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


There are some who advocate a pro- 
gram of Western Hemisphere self-suffi- 
ciency because they recognize the im- 
probability of major improvement in 
the United States position. Figure 2 
shows clearly that the Western Hemi- 
sphere is supplying only part of our im- 
port requirements at the present time. 
A review of available data on world re- 
serves of those minerals which we now 
obtain in substantial proportion from 
the Eastern Hemisphere fails to present 
reassuring evidence that Western Hemi- 
sphere self-sufficiency is possible of at-. 
tainment. 

Table 1 shows the hemisphere distri- 
bution of production and known reserves 
of thirteen of the more important min- 
erals. The overwhelming advantage of 
the Eastern Hemisphere in reserves of 
manganese ore, chromite, tungsten, tin, 
and potash, and the substantial advan- 
tage in lead, bauxite, and ultimate pe- 
troleum resources are clearly indicated. 
Although quantitative reserve data are 
not available, the record of production 
indicates that the Eastern Hemisphere 
also has a virtual monopoly in industrial 
diamonds and an overwhelming advan- 
tage in available reserves of strategic 
qualities of mica, asbestos, and flake 
graphite, as well as other highly special- 
ized mineral products that are essential 
in modern industry. Table 1 also re- 
veals that, with the exception of coal 
and total iron ore, the West’s share of 
production is larger than its share of 
reserves, indicating that the resources of 
our hemisphere are being depleted more 
rapidly than those of the rest of the 
world. The disparity is particularly 
significant for tungsten, lead, zinc, tin, 
bauxite; potash, and petroleum. 

Unless we are prepared to impose 
drastic limitations on the use of those 
raw materials that are not available in 
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adequate quantities in the Western 
Hemisphere, self-sufficiency for this half 
of the globe is an unattainable dream. 
It is inconceivable that the nations will 
' accept the privations and inefficiencies 
that would result from such a program. 
Wisdom dictates that the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, the United 
States in particular, recognize their vital 
stake in the mineral resources of the Old 
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the interdependence of nations, and 
thus encourage peaceful relations, si- 
phon funds into international trade that 
is badly in need of dollar balances, pro- 
vide exchange with which foreigners can 
purchase American goods, help improve 
the lot of underprivileged people in 
underdeveloped areas, and assist in pro- 
viding opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment of American capital in foreign 


TABLE i—PropuctTION AND ESTIMATED RESERVES OF VARIOUS METALS AND MINERALS 
IN THE WESTERN AND EASTERN HEMISPHERES 
Per Cents or Worip TOTALS" 

















Production Estimated Reserves 
Metal or Mineral 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Hemisphere Hemisphere Hemisphere Hemisphere 
Iron ore (iron content) i 
“Presently mined grades 55% 45% 47% 53% 
- Marginal ores — — 59 ` 41 
Total 55 ` 45 56 44 
Manganese ore : 9 91 5 95 
- Chromite - ` 6 94 2 98 
Tungsten 26 74. 2 98 
Copper , aG 68 - 32 58 42 
Lead 67 33 39 61 
Zinc . 61 39 50 50 
Tin 25 75 8 92 
Bauxite 67 33 38 62 
Potash 35 65 2 98 
Phosphate Rock 64 36 54 46 
Coal 41 59 51 49 
Petroleum ` 
Proved and indicated 78 22 50 50 
Potential — — 31 69 
Total 78 22 34 66 








a Source: E. W. Pehrson, “Estimates of Selected World Mineral Supplies by Cost Range,” 
United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Resources, Lake 


Success, August 1949. 


World and orient their strategy so as to 
assure continued flow of these materials 
to the New World. 


_ THE Import PROBLEM 


It can be argued with some logic that 
dependence on imports for mineral sup- 
ply is not a problem but in fact a de- 
sirable condition. Imports lessen the 
drain on domestic resources, emphasize 


mining enterprise. In a utopian “one 
world,” or even in the world that ex- 
isted two decades ago, most of the above 
arguments would be valid. But today 
we have two worlds girding for war. In 
this situation our overwhelming objec- 
tive should be the survival of the United 
States as an impregnable arsenal of de- 
mocracy. This requires that the flow of 
foreign minerals to the United States 
must be adequate and secure. 
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Dependence.on imports presents ma- 
jor peacetime and emergency hazards. 
Experience in two world wars has dem- 
onstrated that oversea movement of 
goods in time of strife is exceedingly 
perilous. Eighty-five per cent of the 
bauxite shipments from Caribbean areas 


‘destined for United States ports was. 


lost during the last war before enemy 
submarine action was brought under 
control, and this took place when the 
nation was straining to expand alumi- 
num production for the bomber and 
fighter-plane programs. There were nu- 
merous other narrow escapes, and pro- 
duction of various types of civilian 
goods was reduced because of shipping 
losses. Our increasing dependence on 
foreign iron ore is creating another dan- 
gerous weakness in our raw material 
armor. The present stockpiling pro- 
gram will provide some protection, but 
published data on the total cost of the 
project indicate that planned objectives 
are inadequate to meet the needs of a 
major global war. Moreover, the pro- 
gram is far from complete, and no pro- 
vision has as yet been made for losses 
of iron ore should foreign sources sud- 
denly be cut off. The fact that our 
puny stockpile already has been called 
upon to meet deficits even in the early 
stages of mobilization forbodes costly 
security measures if war comes. 
Peacetime access to foreign sources is 
becoming more difficult, Iron curtains, 
many forms of trade barriers, the desire 
for economic self-sufficiency, restrictions 
on foreign capital, and the shrinking op- 
portunities for bonanza discovery as the 
frontiers are pushed back are the princi- 
pal factors restraining the international 
flow of mineral raw materials. Since the 
end of World War II the prewar trend 
among native governments toward ex- 
acting a heavier toll for the exploita- 
tion of mineral wealth has been resumed 
with vigor, particularly in the areas that 
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have recently achieved political auton- 
omy. An official of one of the impor- 
tant mineral-producing countries boldly 
stated the proposition as follows: “. . 
the large engineering and manufacturing 
industries of the world will not be able 
to draw so unrestrictedly as in the past, 
on ores and raw materials (of backward 
countries) except on the basis-of reci- 
procity and more liberal terms. . . .” 
The climate for foreign capital is decid- 
edly unfavorable in many areas that 
could profit greatly from more aggres- 
sive use of their resources, and as a 
consequence mineral development lags. 
Prudence ` requires that the United 
States and other industrialized countries 
recognize the dangers inherent in these 
trends and that they cope with them on 
a realistic and equitable basis. 


THE Roap AHEAD 


Only the United States, western Eu- 
rope, and the U.S.S.R. possess the basic 
mineral resources—coal and iron ore— 
capable of supporting giant industries. 
Consequently they are the only areas 
that can back up a bid for world power 
with the necessary industrial might. 

The U.S.S.R. lags far behind the 
United States and western Europe in 
the development of her resources and 
thus ranks a poor third as an industrial 
power. The deficiency in industrial 
production, however, is offset to some 
extent because under her totalitarian 
system the U.S.S.R. can divert a greater 
proportion of her output to military 
purposes. .Other factors such as poor 
transportation, manpower, geography, — 
and her advanced state of mobilization 
also have a great influence in the 
U.S.S.R.’s military power for the near 
future, but analysis of these factors is 
beyond the scope of this paper. The 
mineral power of western Europe is 
large, but it is not politically united. 
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Consequently it does not match that of 
the United States. From the standpoint 
of over-all self-sufficiency in minerals the 
U.S.S.R. ranks first, the United States 
second, and western Europe third. Not 
only does the U.S.S.R. have a greater 
variety of minerals in quantities ade- 
quate for her own needs, .but most of 
her deficiencies can be met with sup- 


plies from contiguous satellite countries, ` 


and all of them can be supplied by East- 
ern Hemisphere sources.. The United 
States on the other hand is dependent 
on the Eastern Hemisphere for a large 
quantity of vital materials. 

Western Europe holds the balance of 
mineral power at the present time. If 
the U.S.S.R. should secure intact the 
industries based on the coal and iron 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany 
and effectively utilize them, the United 
States would be confronted with a for- 
midable rival. Control of the Eura- 
sian Continent would jeopardize United 
States access to the minerals of Africa, 
without which our industrial efficiency 
would be impaired dangerously. This 
must be prevented at all costs. 

Growing industrial power in the 


U.S.S.R. will reduce the overwhelming - 


advantage now held by the free world. 
However, the U.S.S.R. can never match 
the combined mineral resource strength 
of the Western Hemisphere, Africa, and 
western Europe. From the viewpoint 
of the United States and the Western 
Hemisphere it is imperative that the 
industries of Europe and the mineral 
wealth of Africa remain securely on our 
side and that they be mobilized to full 
strength so long as the Russian threat 
continues. 

Teamwork is the keystone to collec- 
tive security in a military sense. It can 
also contribute to the economic well- 
being of the peoples of the world. Dur- 
ing times ‘of peace, however, the urge 
to competition and international rivalry 


- grossly inadequate. 
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is strong. In this competition the 
United States has a favorable position, 
but it is vulnerable because of its de- 
pendence on imports and the rapid rate 
of depletion of known reserves of cer- 
tain key minerals. 


Lines oF DEFENSE FOR MILITARY 
SECURITY. 


Our first line of defense in the battle 
for security is the domestic mining in- 
dustry. National policies fail to recog- 
nize this fact, and as a result the in- 
centives for mineral development are 
waning. The tax gatherers and labor 
view .as happy hunting grounds the 
handsome profits of the relatively few. 
successful mineral enterprises. They 
fail to realize that the occasional rich 
rewards provide the inducements that 
keep costly and highly speculative ex- 
ploration and development alive in a 
free enterprise system. Present tariff 
policies also in the long run weaken the 
initiative needed to maintain the na- 
tion’s position in such essential mate- 
rials as copper, lead, and zinc. 

Government support of exploration 
and technological research that offer 
the best hope for creating new resources 
to offset the effects of depletion is 
Since the risks in- 
volved in such expenditures are great, 
private capital cannot be expected to 
do the job. National interest fully justi- 
fies the expenditure of public funds for 
this purpose. Antitrust policies pre- 
clude co-operative action in the mineral 
industries even though such co-opera- 
tion would serve the public interest 
through conservation and stability of 
employment and production. 

Stockpiles and allies are our second 
line of defense from the: viewpoint of 
military ‘security. Because our stock- 
piling program is too little and too late 
for the present crisis the protection of 
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access to supplies from friendly areas. 


must receive major attention in the near 
future. For the more distant future 


more realistic stockpiling measures are’ 


in order. . ; 

Imports will forever remain indis- 
pensable for building up the stockpiles 
and for alimenting our industrial ma- 
chine. Security in this field necessitates 
more effective bargaining with foreign 
countries. Our stake in the minerals of 
Africa and the tin in Southeast Asia is 
vital. We cannot risk the loss of ac- 
cess to these areas as we did the loss 
of the world’s greatest resources of tung- 
sten and antimony in China. We have 
potent. bargaining powers and ample 
moral justification to support vigorous 
action. 

However, in pressing for access to 
foreign sources of supply, we should 
recognize the legitimate aspirations of 
raw-material-producing countries to de- 
rive as much benefit from their natural 
resources as possible. Our price poli- 
cies must “be fair, and we should be 
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sympathetic to the establishment of - 
processing operations in the countries 
of origin whenever such activities can 
be conducted economically. We should 
‘welcome financial participation by na- 
tionals of foreign countries in enter- 
prises created chiefly by American capi- 
tal in those countries. Our diplomacy 
should secure and assure fair and non- 
discriminatory treatment of American 
nationals operating abroad. 

America’s bid for world leadership 
and her desire for security can be suc- 
cessful if we- have the wisdom to main- 
tain a strong domestic mining industry 
and to deal realistically with other raw- 
material-producing nations that can 
make up the deficiencies in domestic re- 
sources. But we must also bear in 
mind that material strength alone can- 
not bring lasting satisfaction. - Mobi- 
lization for leadership on the mineral 
and industrial fronts must be accompa- 
nied by ideological rearmament. Last- 
ing victory will be won in the hearts and 
minds of free men. 


Elmer Walter Pehrson, E.M., Washington, D. C., director of foreign minerals activity 
of the United States Bureau of Mines and lecturer in mineral economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was formerly chief of the Economics and Statistics Division of the Bureau of 
Mines and a member of the Minerals Advisory Committee of the Munitions Board. He 
has played an advisory part in the formulation of legislation in the field of strategic min- 
erals and was.director of preparation of Minerals Yearbook from 1940 to 1949. He has 
contributed numerous articles on mineral economics, strategic minerals, ‘and, mineral 


policy to various journals. 
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_ Utilizing Our Soil Resources for Greater Production 


By Rosert M. SALTER’ 


N some quarters there is concern as 
to whether the nation’s soil resources 

can support the United States in a po- 
sition of world leadership. Our soils 
are capable. We can be confident of 
that. The problem is to manage our 
soils so as (1) to yield enough crops to 
meet current increasing demands, (2) 
while doing it, to increase soil produc- 
tivity enough to support even higher 
production on. a sustained basis, and 
(3) to provide farm families with a 
high standard of living. 

Some popular opinion holds these to 
be conflicting- objectives. I do not. 
- There is an abundance of scientific evi- 
dence, backed by practical application 
on farms, to conclude that we can make 
our soils produce enough to meet cur- 
rent needs and also to provide for the 
long pull. Modern measures for im- 
proved soil management contribute to- 
` ward both goals simultaneously. The 
job is to get such measures into gen- 
eral use on farms—a job that will take 
much “doing.” 

As a backdrop for discussing the vari- 
ous factors involved in this concept of 
soil utilization, we need to consider the 


size of the production job, trends in, 
crop production, and the nature of our 


soil resources. 


How Muc Propuction? 


No one can predict accurately the pro- 
duction requirements for world leader- 
ship. We do know that the demand for 
agricultural products has been increas- 
ing at a rapid rate since the summer of 
1950 when the free world took a firm 
stand in resisting Red aggression. We 
also know that food is a potent instru- 
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ment for winning and retaining friend- 
ship with other free nations. In many 
instances, food can do what bombs and 
bullets cannot accomplish. 

Military mobilization itself stimulates 
Also, 
special military needs must be met. 
Castor oil, for instance, has become 
essential to the operation of much mod- 
ern military equipment. Already thou- 
sands of acres are being diverted to the 
production of castor beans, a crop new 
to American agriculture, 

This nation’s huge industrial machine, 
the greatest in the world, is leaning 
more and more on agriculture as a 


„source for raw materials. Soybeans, for 


example, are the raw material for more 
than four hundred manufactured prod- 
ucts, ranging from plastics to printing 
inks. As industrial production continues 
to expand, so will the requirements for 
agricultural production to support it. 

The population of the United’ States 
is increasing at the most rapid rate in 
this century. We now number over 150 
million. Population trends indicate that 
our numbers may swell to 200 million . 
within a quarter-century, making 50 
million more mouths to feed and backs 
to clothe. 

Nutritional standards for a large seg- 
ment of our population are still too low 
for good health. Recent surveys show 
that to meet the minimum dietary stand- 
ards established by the National Re- 
search Council, 40 per cent of the 
families need more calcium, 20 per cent 
need more Vitamin C and some of the 
B vitamins, and 10 per cent need more 
protein and iron. To meet these needs 
would require increased production of 
fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, and meat. 
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Obviously, the future requirements 
from agriculture will greatly exceed 
current production; and demand will 
grow progressively over the years. 


PropucTIoNn TREND Is Up 


Already the requirements from agri- 
culture are high. Demand has increased 
at a rapid rate during recent years, and 
production has kept pace. Farmers are 
now producing at a record level. Out- 
put is running about 40 per cent higher 
than in 1935-39. Production per hour 
of farm worker has increased about 50 
per cent during the last decade. Per- 
acre crop yields have increased 30 per 
cent above prewar. a: 

There is good reason to believe that 
the present rising trend in crop produc- 
tion ‘will continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod, because the forces behind it still 
have unexpended power. Furthermore, 
agricultural science is busy developing 
more new technology. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. 
So far, the biggest contributing factors 
to the upward trend have been mechani- 
zation, improved crop varieties, crop 
pest control, and better cultural meas- 
ures. Soil improvement, too, has helped 
on some farms, but hardly enough to 
offset soil deterioration on other farms. 
’ On many farms soil fertility is still on 
the down grade. On our most produc- 


tive lands in the midwest and the Great .- 


Plains, for example, exploitive systems 
of farming have been followed on most 
farms since the very beginning of Ameri- 
can agriculture. The inherent produc- 
tivity of the soil has declined continu- 
ously, and is still going down. Gains 
from programs for soil conservation and 
from increased use of chemical fertilizer 

have not offset losses from soil deteriora- 
` tion. 

Reversing the downward trend in soil 
productivity would give another sharp 
rise in crop production. Herein lies one 
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of our greatest opportunities for expand- 
inz the capacity of American agriculture 
to produce. 


_ Sor Is A RENEWABLE RESOURCE 


No longer do we consider soil as 
simple, dead, and sterile matter. Our 
modern concept is founded on the un- 
derstanding that soil undergoes con- 
tinuous change—some natural and some 
man-made. 

Soil is made up largely of small min- 
eral particles. Yet chemical changes 
are continually in process. Soil con- 
tains roots of living plants, small ani- 
mals, and billions of microorganisms 
(Eacteria and fungi). It is made up of 
a combination of solid inorganic mat- 
tez, dead organic matter, living organic 
matter, water, soluble salts, and air. 
Ako, climate, vegetation, and topogra- 
pty make for different patterns of soils. 
Taousands of different soil types have 
been identified. Wide variations occur 
within a county, and usually the soil 
pettern varies on individual farms. Also, 
there is.great variation in the kinds of 
crops that different types of soil will 
grow—and in their response to manage- 
ment. 

Some soils are highly productive in 


‘their natural state, while other virgin 


soils are relatively unproductive. The 
degree of inherent productivity of any 
soil depends -on the natural processes 
that build it. In the midwest, for ex- 
anple, the natural building processes 
stocked most soils ‘with an abundant 
supply of organic matter and mineral 
elements, leaving them highly produc- 
tive. In, the southeast, on the other 
hend, soils were developed under forests 
in a humid climate with little freezing 
ard much leaching, leaving the majority 
of them acid in reaction, low in organic 
matter and mineral fertility, and rela- 
tively unproductive. 

From our modern understanding of 
the natural processes that build and 
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change soils, two points of great signifi- 
cance are evolving: 

1. Some soils naturally infertile can 
be made highly productive. Many fields 
once considered “worn out” are yield- 
ing crops abundantly, and some where 
soil fertility was naturally too low for 
economic production are being cropped 
profitably. In the eastern part of the 
United States, the soil is much better 
today on many farms than it ever was 
under natural conditions. 

2. Naturally fertile soils that have 
lost productivity through use and abuse 
often can be rejuvenated. While the 
practical level of productivity for eco- 
nomic sustained production on such 
soils is somewhat lower than in the 
virgin state, high levels of productivity 
can be maintained. Already, produc- 
tivity is on the “come back” on many 
farms where yields were falling off be- 
` cause of declining soil fertility. 

The job we face is one of bringing 


the greater portion of the land now in: 


use—both naturally fertile and infertile 
soils—to a high level of economic pro- 
duction on a sustained basis. We need 
to offset soil deterioration, and on many 
soils go even further—build them up to 
higher levels of productivity. 


-How Soirs DETERIORATE 


Soils deteriorate through numerous 
` changes, many of which are not readily 
visible. Deterioration can be classified 
into two basic types, both important 
but varying as to conditions. The first 
is actual removal of soil by erosion—by 
wind or water. The second includes 
changes‘ within the soil itself under 
cropping—changes hard to detect on 
sight. Both processes often “go on 
simultaneously and affect each other. 


Erosion 


The physical removal of soil by ero- 
sion or wind blowing may in extreme 
cases render the soil totally unsuited to 
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cultivation, as where severe gullying oc- 
curs. The more usual damage, however, 
is that resulting from loss of surface 
soil. In removing the surface soil, ero- 
sion usually exposes soil layers that are 
more compact and less favorable for 
root growth than the original topsoil. 
Erosion—even sheet erosion—causes 
serious fertility losses far greater than 
the weight of soil removed might indi- > 
cate. In most agricultural soils the 
plant nutrients—nitrogen and phos- 
phorus particularly—are concentrated 
in the surface layers. Losses due to 
erosion are especially serious for those 
two nutrients. 

Damage to cultivated land by erosion 
is a serious problem in much of the 
country. Not all soils, however, are 
subject to erosion, which naturally is re- 
lated to the kind of soil and the slope 


_ of the land. For those that are, it is 


often necessary to check cropping losses 
and increase fertility before erosion 
losses can be checked. In any given in- 
stance the relative importance of the 
factors contributing to erosion depends 
upon the type of soil, especially the 
character of the several layers or hori- 
zons and slopes, the crops grown and 
their culture, and the climate. 


Cropping 


Soil deterioration through cropping is 
at least as serious as losses resulting 
from erosion. The majority of people, 
however, are more fully aware of the 
damage from erosion. They do not re- 
alize that on an acre of fertile soil grow- 
ing a cultivated crop such as corn, the 
productivity decline from cropping may 
equal the loss of twenty tons of topsoil 
through erosion. 

Any agricultural soil, under any crop- 
ping system, is undergoing both improv- 
ing and’ depleting processes at the same 
time. Even under natural conditions 
both downgrade and upgrade processes 
go on, but they tend to reach a unique 
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equilibrium for each level of natural en- 
vironment. f ; 

When placed under cultivation, a new 
environment is created. Usually the 
downgrade changes are accelerated, and 
the soil deteriorates. Mineral elements 
are removed by both crops and drain- 
age, often faster than new supplies are 
made available. The annual plant nu- 
trient removal from United States soils 
by crops is about three million tons of 
potash, nearly two million tons of phos- 
phate, and over three million tons of 
nitrogen. Except for phosphate, not 
nearly that much is returned. We need 
to put back much more to build up re- 
sponsive soils to a high level of produc- 
tivity. 

Mineral nutrient removals represent 
only a part of the soil deterioration re- 
sulting from cropping. Loss of organic 
matter is even: more serious. Organic 
matter is highly important to inherent 
soil productivity. The superiority of 
most productive soils is largely the re- 
sult of organic matter. Stable soil 
humus is a reservoir for about 98 per 
cent of all soil nitrogen, about 50 per 
cent of .the phosphorus in surface’ soil, 
and smaller amounts of other nutrients. 
It makes for good soil structure essential 
to proper movement of air and water in 
the soil. 

The importance of organic matter— 
and the seriousness of its loss—is better 
understood when we realize that in the 
fertile soils of the corn belt each 1 per 
cent of soil organic matter adds about 
10 bushels to the acre yield of corn. 
Thus, in ‘soil with 3 per cent organic 
matter, inherent productivity will ac- 
count for a yield of about 30 bushels of 
corn per acre; while in soil with 6 per 
cent organic matter, inherent produc- 
tivity will account for a yield of about 
60 bushels per acre. ` 

Organic matter is destroyed through 
the activity of bacteria and other micro- 
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organisms in the soil. The process is 
essentially one of oxidation, and -re- 
quires air. Each time the soil is stirred, 
air is introduced and the rate of organic 
decomposition is speeded up. Nitrogen 
and other nutrients are then released to 
the crop, or made subject to leaching. 
This explains why destruction goes on 
so fast under intertilled crops such as 
corn. l i 

Organic matter also functions as a 
binding agent to promote good aggrega- 
tion and porosity. -As organic matter is 
depleted, soils become more compact; 
porosity is less, which means that the 
soils become less permeable to air and 
water; and the soil becomes more and 
more susceptible to erosion. 


BUILDING SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


If we are to reverse the declining 
trend on the majority of our soils, we 
need to determine for each farm the 
optimum combinations of practices to’ 
achieve both conservation and high pro- 
duction—and get them into use. It is 


‘important to understand that most of 


the steps required to increase crop yields 
tend to lessen the effect of soil deteriora- 
tion from cropping and reduce the ero- 
sion hazard. 

Seldom can our goal be achieved by a 
single practice. Instead, in nearly all 
areas, a sound program of land use will 
include a combination of such practices ` 
as adequate liming to control soil reac- 
tion, adequate acreage of legumes and 
grasses in the cropping system; return 
of adequate quantities of plant residues 
including the proper conservation and 
use of animal manures, use of adequate 
amounts of mineral fertilizer, improved 
treatment and management of pastures, 
and special erosion control and water 
conservation measures. ‘Cropping sys- 
tems and management practices must 
be adjusted to the capabilities and needs 


of local soil types. 
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Lime 

On most soils east of the Great Plains 
lime is a basic factor in building soil 
productivity. By far the most effective 
- method for overcoming soil deteriora- 
tion, brought about by erosion or due to 
chemical and biological forces, consists 
in expanding the acreage devoted to the 
soil-building sod legumes. The success- 
ful establishment of these legume crops 


requires a fair abundance of lime in the- 


soil. Only by liming acid soils can they, 
be made to grow the more efficient soil- 
improving legumes. 

Despite large increases in the use of 
liming materials, especially since the in- 
troduction of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program, the annual return of lime 
to soils in the humid area is still far 
short of that needed to offset removals 
by crops and drainage. Farmers are 
now applying lime at an annual rate 
ranging from 25 to 30 million tons, 
which is eight to ten times as much as 
they were applying fifteen years ago. 
Yet, it still falls far short of needs. 
Most acid soils need a substantial ap- 
plication of lime every four or five years. 
Profitable use can be made of two to 
three times ‘the amount now being ap- 
plied. : : 

Limestone. resources of the United 
States are ample to supply liming ma- 
terials at such high levels for hundreds 
of years. 


Legumes and grasses 


The values from including grasses 
and legumes, especially deep-rooted leg- 
umes, in crop rotations have long been 
recognized. They are our best antidote 
for the destructive effects of row-crop 

cultivation. Yet too few farmers use 
enough of them. i 

Long-time field experiments have re- 
vealed that each time a full-season culti- 
vated crop is grown without return of 
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residues, the soil loses. through biologi- 
cal oxidation about 2 per cent of its 
organic matter and nitrogen. (Erosion 
frequently causes additional loss.) Un- 
der small grain, the annual loss is about 
half as great—or 1 per cent. 

These experiments also show that 
growing legume sod crops in the rotation 
will offset these losses. Gains from a 
crop of red clover, even with the hay 
removed, about offset the losses from a 
crop of corn. Alfalfa and sweet clover 
are even more effective in contributing 
organic matter and nitrogen to the soil. 
They will almost offset losses from a 
crop of both corn and small grain. 

Deep-rooted crops are the major fac- 
tor in maintaining structural stability 
and permeability, aeration, and drain- 
age in the deeper soil layers. In addi- 
tion to the physical effects, deep-rooted 
crops feed not only in the topsoil, but 


.also in the subsoil. An active root sys- 


tem is about the best defense against 
nutrient leaching losses. Decomposition 
of root and crop residues of such plants 
releases into the surface soil nutrients 
that come from deeper layers. 

On sloping soil subject to erosion, leg- 
ume and grass mixtures are better than 
either legumes or grasses alone. Leg- 
umes furnish needed nitrogen while 
grass holds the soil from eroding be- 
tween the crowns of legume plants. 

Grown alone or in combination with 
grasses, deep-rooted legumes leave large 
residues of organic matter and nitrogen 
within the soil even when the tops are 
removed as hay or pasture. They im- 
prove soil tilth and drainage and effec- 
tively protect the soil from the erosive 
impact of rain. Plowing down a good 
two-year stand of alfalfa, for example, 
will leave in the soil more than three 
thousand pounds of dry weight of roots 
and eighty pounds of nitrogen per acre. 

Critics of this system maintain that 
it takes too long. They say that by 
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following this route for- building soil 
productivity we shall need to sacrifice 
some immediate production, and that 
_ farmer income will be impaired. ` Re- 
cent, research findings suggest otherwise, 
provided the cropping system for a farm 
is planned for an extended period, such 
as five to ten years. While the cost of 
shifting often requires a temporary eco- 
nomic sacrifice, the new system soon be- 
comes more profitable than the old. 

For example, in a four-year rotation 
of corn, wheat, alfalfa, alfalfa, in Ohio, 
with the use of only moderate levels of 
mineral fertilizer over a thirteen-year 
period, corn produced an average yield 
of 68 bushels per acre, wheat 41.8 
bushels, and alfalfa averaged three tons 
of hay each year. At current farm 
prices this would permit realizing a gross 
return of more than $100 per acre dur- 
ing each year of the rotation. With 
liberal applications of fertilizer, yields 
were substantially higher. A farmer fol- 
lowing such a system certainly is not 
sacrificing farm income. And he is 
maintaining soil productivity while pro- 
ducing at a high level. 

In straight corn-small grain rotations, 
substantial gains can be realized from 
the use of legumes as a catch crop with 
small grain, to be plowed under the fol- 
lowing spring before planting to corn. 
Increases in corn-yields as much as 
35 bushels per acre are possible under 
a well-managed plan. Many corn-belt 
farmers already follow this practice, but 
not all of them. Even many who do, 
fail to realize the full potentials from 
the system. Recent experimental evi- 
dence strongly indicates that on many 


soil types, use of adequate amounts of. 


mineral nutrients will give a substantial 
boost to the system. 

In the corn belt there are at least 7 
or 8 million acres of small grain planted 
each year without an accompanying leg- 
ume—where a legume could be used. 
Probably on another 7 or 8 million 
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acres, legume stands are poor or fail be- 
cause of inadequate fertilization or for 
other reasons that could be corrected. 
In total there are between 10 and 15 
million acres of small grain where po- 
tentialities from a legume catch crop are , 
not being realized. Increases in corn 
yields resulting from this practice would 
vary, but’a conservative estimate would 
be from 12 to 15 bushels per acre. 

Tf all such small grain acreage in the 


. corn belt is properly fertilized and 


seeded with a legume crop for 1952 and 
is plowed under as green manure in the 
spring of 1953, it can easily increase 
corn production by 200 million bushels 
in 1953. Such a system certainly is not 
sacrificing immediate production. And 
the legume crop in such a rotation, ac- 
companied with the use of adequate 
fertilization, would about offset the 
losses in soil productivity from both the 
corn and small grain crops. 

Similar gains could be realized from 
other uses of legumes and grasses. Re- 
cent experiments have shown, for ex- 
ample, that on much land, improved 
meadows and pastures can be made to 
produce as much total digestible nu- 
trients.per acre as high-yielding corn 
crops, and at less cost and with less 
labor. i 


Animal manures and crop residues 


The return of crop residues, includ- 
ing animal manures, is a highly impor- 
tant factor in building soil productivity. 
Much crop residue is now being re- 
turned to the soil, but we are not re- 
alizing the full potential from animal 
manures—nowhere near it. 

One billion tons of manure, the an- 
nual product of livestock on American 
farms, if completely recovered, carefully 
preserved, and efficiently used, should 
produce six billion dollars’ worth of in- 


crease in crop production. The poten- 


tial value of this agricultural resource is 
three times that of the nation’s wheat 
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crop. The organic matter content is 
twice the soil organic matter destroyed 
. in the growing of the nation’s grain and 
< cotton crops. $ 

Not more than one-fourth to one- 
third of the potential crop-producing 
and soil-conserving value of animal 
manure resources of the country is now 
realized on harvested crops. That it is 
economically feasible to prevent much 
of this loss has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated both experimentally and by 
farmers in Europe and in this country. 

Animal manure is valuable in several 
ways. It increases the size of crops, 
tends to lessen the effect of destructive 
crops, and increases the effect of ac- 
cumulative crops. Manure also con- 
tributes directly to the humus content 
of the soil, since it supplies both or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen. For a given 
amount of plant nutrient supplied, ma- 
nure adds about twice as much to the 
humus content of the soil as do chemi- 
cal fertilizers. About half of the con- 
servation effect of manure arises from 
increased residues from the larger crops 
grown, whereas the other half repre- 
sents the direct contribution from the 
organic matter supplied in the manure 
itself. Eight tons of manure per acre 
has half as much effect on soil produc- 
tivity as a crop of clover. 

I can think of no single improvement 
in farming practice that would yield as 
big dividends in soil conservation and 
improved soil productivity as the gen- 
eral adoption of practical and effective 
measures for the preservation and use 
of animal manures. 


Chemical fertilizers 


The use of chemical fertilizers in 
farming is already making a substantial 
contribution to our productive capacity. 
` During the last ten years fertilizer use 
has increased two and a half times. 
Consumption in 1949 totaled 18,542,000 
tons compared with 7,912,000 tons in 


. several other improved practices. 
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1939. Fertilizer now accounts for about 
25 per cent of the total United States 
production. 

Recent experimental findings suggest 
hundreds of new opportunities for in- 
creasing crop yields through greater use 
of fertilizers. Usually the opportunities 
are greatest when fertilizer is used in 
adequate quantities in combination with 
The 
greatest returns from the use of green 
manure legumes, for instance, come 
when higher rates of phosphate and 
potash fertilizers are applied to the 
green manure crop. 

Evidence from east of the Great Plains 
and irrigated areas clearly indicates that 
the use of balanced fertilizers on grass- 
lands, in conjunction with other im- 
proved practices, could easily double 
forage production on 250 million acres 
of grasslands. Other experiments show 
that on intensively cultivated crops such 
as cotton, tobacco, and potatoes, where 
heavy applications of phosphate and 
potash have been used over a long pe- 
riod of years, these elements have ac- 
cumulated in some soils to a level where 
continued heavy usage is uneconomical. 
On much other land, however, use or 
heavier use of these elements would in- 
crease yields, 

More extensive use of nitrogen ferti- 
lizer on crops holds the greatest of all 
potentialities among the various ferti- 
lizer elements, provided that nitrogen is 
not used as a substitute for legumes, 
manure, and other sources of organic 
matter, or to overcultivate sloping ero- 
sive soils. We are just beginning to ap- 
preciate the values than can be gained 
from heavy applications of nitrogen 
fertilizers. Agronomists in general are 
raising their sights as to the quantities 
that can be used efficiently. 

In the southeast, for example, we have 
found that with heavy applications of 
nitrogen in combination with the use 
of adapted corn hybrids, closer plant 
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spacing, and improved cultural practices, 
corn can be made to produce yields 
comparable to those produced in the 
corn belt. Farmers in Virginia and 
North Carolina have doubled their av- 
erage corn yields during the past five 
years under this system. And many 
farmers have not yet put it into use. 

In my opinion, these states have so 
far realized only about half of the gains 
possible from this system. If the sys- 
tem were applied to all of the present 
corn acreage in southeastern states, corn 
production in that area could be in- 
creased at least 250 million bushels an- 
nually. This would require the use of 
about 325,000 tons more of fertilizer 
nitrogen. Increased use of nitrogen 
fertilizer would also build up soil pro- 
ductivity. At best, crops recover no 
more than 60 per cent of applied nitro- 
gen. Some not recovered is lost through 
leaching, but much of it becomes fixed 
in soil humus. This is evident from the 
fact that farmers harvest bigger crops 
of oats following corn, from fields where 
nitrogen fertilizer has been applied. 

Our current production of fertilizer 
nitrogen falls far short of supplying the 
element in quantities needed for more 
widespread use. - That situation, how- 
. ever, can be corrected. Since synthetic 
nitrogen can be manufactured by fixa- 
tion of nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
supplies are limited only by the capacity 
of chemical plants to produce it. 

With phosphate and potash, on the 
other hand, we must depend on natural 
deposits to fill our needs. These re- 
sources, however, are adequate. If the 
present world consumption of phos- 
phates were eight times greater, the 
known world reserves would last more 
than two thousand years. If the pres- 
ent consumption of potash were eighteen 
times greater, the known world reserves 
would last five hundred years. And the 
world has not been thoroughly explored 
for these minerals. Here in this coun- 
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try, for example, we have huge deposits 
of potash—more difficult to process than 
those now being used—that are not now 
being worked simply because they can- 
not be exploited in competition with 


- current sources. 


Conserving water and controlling erosion 


Recently we have acquired much new 
knowledge about soil-crop-moisture re- 


‘lationships. Although no successful way 


has yet been found to produce rain, 
methods are being devised to make bet- 
ter use of what nature hands out. Ex- 
periments with various crops have con- 
sistently demonstrated that soil mois- 
ture and soil fertility must go hand in 
hand for the most effective production. 
Higher yields, which result from im- 
proved soil and crop practices, place a 
heavier drain on soil moisture. Prac- 
tices that conserve water as well as soil 
have the greatest bearing on production. 
There are real opportunities in mak- 
ing more efficient use of the rain water 
that falls on the land. In the humid 
area—east of the Mississippi—we are 
losing about one-third of the annual 
rainfall through runoff, which under- 
scores the importance of soil and’ crop 
practices that conserve moisture and 
make more efficient use of it. Numer- 
ous improved tillage and terracing prac- 
tices that conserve moisture are already 
in use. Other practices that will serve 
this end are now being developed. Ex- 
tensive use of such measures can do 
much to increase production- and reduce 
losses from erosion. ; 
Farming on the contour, for example, 
can reduce water runoff and erosion 
losses and increase crop yields on mil- 
lions of acres of sloping land where 
contouring is not now being practiced. 
The Soil Conservation Service in co- 
operation with state experiment stations 
has gathered much evidence on this 
point. Reports from Iowa show that 
contour farming cuts soil losses in half 
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and raises corn yields as much as 7.4 - 


bushels per acre. Reports from Illinois 
show that corn yields 7 bushels per acre 
more on contoured fields than on fields 
-cultivated up and down the slope. Work 
in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri showed 
between 11 and 12 per cent increasé in 
soybean yields from contouring. Evi- 
dence from ten states shows that aver- 
age wheat yields were increased 20 per 
cent by contouring. 

Of course, the greatest value from 
conservation practices results when they 
are used in combination, as demon- 
strated by studies in Indiana. Here, 
adequate fertilization, liming, return of 
crop residues, and contouring in a four- 
year rotation of corn, soybeans, wheat, 
and grass-legume meadow resulted in 
34 bushels more corn, 7 bushels more 
soybeans, 7 bushels more wheat, and an 
extra ton of ‘hay, per acre. Without 
conservation farming, the soil lost 12.6 
per cent of the rainfall during the grow- 
ing season. Runoff under the conser- 
vation treatment amounts to only 5.1 
per cent. Thus, the improved measures 
saved 7.5 per cent more rainfall during 
the growing season. 

There is good opportunity, too, for 
materially increasing the potentialities 
of some soils to hold water and grow 
crops by deepening the zone of soil in 
which roots can grow. Most produc- 
tive soils are characterized by deep 
friable surface layers. In this country 
we have lost much topsoil through ero- 
sion. Furthermore, the soils over a 
large area have naturally shallow sur- 
face layers. 

We are exploring the possibilities of 
improving the structure and nutritional 
qualities of the subsoil as a means of 
expanding the rooting zone for plants. 
Remarkable increases in crop produc- 
tion have been produced in this way on 
some soil types. It is not unreasonable 
to expect that we could substantially 
deepen the root zone in many soils and 
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make available to crops increased quan- 
tities of both plant nutrients and water 
through the use of deep-rooted legumes 
in cropping systems, deep tillage, and 
the incorporation of lime and fertilizer 
in the deep soil layers. 

We need to make much more exten- 
sive use of winter cover crops on inter- 
tilled land. Leaving the ground bare 
over the winter promotes loss by ero- 
sion. For the south in general, adequate 
cover crops are available. Still, more 
than 80 per cent of the cultivated land 
goes through the winter unprotected. 
For years we have taken for granted the 
bare fields with brown cotton stalks and 
broom sedge all the way from Virginia 
to east Texas. Now, with practices de- 
veloped during the last twenty years, 
fields could be green with growing crops 
the year around. Here the agricultural 


- plant can work on a twelve-month basis, 


contributing to both soil conservation 
and increased production. 


Sor, PRODUCTIVITY CONDITIONS 
BY REGIONS 


Again I want to emphasize that no 
single practice will accomplish the com- 
bined goal of increased production and 
soil conservation. . The goal can be met 
only by balanced application of known 
soil and crop management techniques in 
accordance with specific soil character- 
istics and needs. The complexity of the 
problem is apparent when we examine 
the types of soil and how they deterio- 
rate in various parts of the United 
States. 


Far West 


The prevention of saline and alkali , 
soil conditions is one important factor 


in the conservation of soil productivity 


in western irrigation lands. Accumula- 
tion of salts in the soil is one of the 
most difficult problems. In many in- 
stances, salt-laden water is the only 
source available for irrigation. 
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Also, the structure of heavy soils is 
deteriorating under certain irrigation 
and cropping systems, making it diffi- 
cult to get irrigation water into the soil. 
There is increasing evidence, too, that 
continued soil productivity will require 
the maintenance of considerably higher 
levels of nitrogen. The use of phos- 
phorus fertilizers is also increasing un- 
der irrigation. But for many years to 
come, the maintenance of proper salt 
balance and the conservation of good 
soil physical properties must be the 
most important criteria of good land use 
in this area. 


Great Plains 


In the Great Plains, moisture rather 
than plant nutrients has been the pri- 
mary factor limiting the productive ca- 
pacity of the soils. Subsurface tillage, 
fallowing, and other cultural practices 
designed to leave crop residues on the 
soil surface are used to conserve both 
soil and water. Protection against soil 
blowing is a particularly important step 
in sound land use here. 

Despite improvements in mulching 


` and subsurface tillage, land use in this 


. 


area has been primarily exploitive in na- 
ture. Although cropping has not yet 
generally depleted soil fertility reserves 
to limiting values, it is only a matter of 
time until it will. Continued cropping 
to wheat combined with fallowing and 
row-crop cultivation has already re- 
sulted in the loss of one-third or more 
of the organic matter and nitrogen origi- 
nally present in these rich soils. 

So far we have not been able to de- 
velop a system that will maintain soil 
organic matter and nitrogen in, this area. 
We still do not have a legume crop 
adapted to the 200 million acres of dry 
land in the semihumid regions.- Pro- 
ductivity cannot be maintained under 
our present system. From the stand- 
point of long-time food and feed sup- 
plies in this country, the problem of 
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maintaining the soils in the dry-land 
area is one of the most serious we face. 
å 


Northeast and North Central 


In the northeastern and north central 
states soil deterioration is widely varied. 
In the northeast, where soils were natu- 
rally infertile, soil productivity is now 
on the upgrade on hundreds of thou- 
sands of farms. In the midwest, how- 
ever, prevailing farm practices have led 
to a progressive decline in the organic 
matter and nitrogen content of the soil. 
In places this loss has amounted to as 
much as one-third to one-half of the 
original content. And the decline is still 
going on at rates estimated as high as 
1 per cent per year in the middle corn 
belt. 

This has the effect of impairing drain- 
age, water infiltration, soil aeration, and 
ability of soil to yield up nutrients to 
crops. Crops seem to suffer more in dry 
weather. Many farmers have found it 
necessary to install additional tile lines 
on land that once drained satisfactorily. 
On sloping soils, erosion is taking a 
heavier toll, as compaction slows intake 
of water and increases runoff. 

Here we know how to manage soils so . 
as to maintain organic matter and nitro- 
gen. The problem is to get these man- 
agement practices into widespread use. 


Southeast 


In the southeastern states, conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of soil resources 
probably offer as great a challenge— 
and opportunity—as anywhere in the 
country. Soils here were already highly 
leached before they were put to agri- 
cultural production. High rainfall and 
temperatures continued to favor rapid 
organic matter decomposition and loss 
of soil minerals by leaching and erosion. 

It has been estimated that in the 
Piedmont region, two-thirds of the land _ 
that has been cultivated has lost part or ` 
all of its topsoil, and in many cases some 
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of the subsoil. Erosion and. gullying 
have been so severe that thousands of 
acres have been abandoned for crop pro- 
_ duction. 

Most of these soils, however, are very 
responsive to fertilization and other good 
management practices. They can serve 
as excellent media for plant growth. 
Climatic conditions that have made 
these soils what they are also offer un- 
usual opportunities for increasing levels 
of productivity. 


Resources ARE ADEQUATE 


The soil, water, and fertilizer resources 
of the United States are ample to meet 
all foreseeable requirements of world 
leadership. In fact, they are more than 
ample—provided we use them intelli- 
gently. 

Farmers are now using 405 million 
acres of land for the production of 
crops. Also, 70 million acres of pasture 
land are cropped occasionally in long- 
time rotations. An additional 642 mil- 
lion acres of open grassland and 350 
million acres of woodland are used for 
livestock grazing. Over most of this 
area we can realize both increased pro- 
duction and soil conservation through 
the application of available knowledge. 

In addition, there are big opportuni- 
ties for expanding production by bring- 
ing idle or unproductive land into use. 
Along the East Coast and Gulf States 
there is a huge area of swampland that 
could be drained and put into produc- 
tion. With modern engineering devices, 
the water table could: be lowered and 
controlled on much of this area. Some 
government and private projects are al- 
ready underway. There is every reason 
to believe that these soils would be 
highly productive. 

On hundreds of thousands of farms 
throughout the country there are cor- 
ners or patches of idle wet land, often 
several acres in size, that could be 
drained and made productive. Al they 
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need may be a short drainage ditch, a 
tile line, some weed or brush killer, ferti- 
lizer or manure, or a few hours with a 
bulldozer. The production capacity of 
many farms can be increased by put- 
ting such idle land to work. 

There are thousands of farms in the, 
humid states where water is available 
and where the necessary investment in 
irrigation might pay. The medium and 
large rivers and streams in eastern 
United States that flow continuously 
the year around number well over one 
hundred. There are millions of acres 
of well-drained land adjacent to these 
streams.. Modern engineering would 
permit tapping these streams to apply 
water from them for supplemental irri- 
gation without damming them up. The 
opportunities for using river water to 
supplement rainfall on the rich valley 
lands of eastern United States are 
enormous. 

In the arid west, large areas could be 
freed or kept free from salts, irrigated 
from available water supplies, and 
brought into production. In the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, for instance, irri- 
gation farming with water from Grand 
Coulee Dam will get underway in 1952. 
During the next few years a million new 
acres are expected to be brought into 
production in this project alone. The 
Bureau of Reclamation estimates that 
there are 16,839,000 acres of irrigable 
new land in the western states. 

Also, in the southeast, little if any- 
thing is being produced on millions of 
acres of poor grazing land, unproduc- 
tive woodland, and low-yielding crop- 
land. While effective use of this land 
is a problem of long standing, recent 
discoveries suggest tremendous oppor- 
tunities for using much of it in the 
production of milk, beef, and other live- 
stock products. Through the introduc- 
tion and creation of new and better leg- 
umes and grasses and the development 
of improved fertilizer and soil manage- 
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ment practices for efficient forage pro- 
duction, much of this land could be 
used for efficient livestock production. 
In Florida, for example, thousands of 
acres of flatland originally growing pine 
and palmetto have been cleared, limed, 
fertilized, and seeded, and are now pro- 
‘ducing beef cattle ‘profitably. ‘Here 
alone, several million acres could be 
brought into production. 

Obviously, there are sizable sapor tint: 
ties for expanding production through 
the development of idle or unproductive 
land. There can be no question. Our 


soil resources are adequate. The job is 
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to use them intelligently for sustained 
production with conservation. This in- 
volves two important areas of action: 
(1) continued and increased effort in 
crop and soil research to provide addi- 
tional improved technology and to give 
greater precision to our recommenda- 
tions; (2) continued and increased ef- 
fort to co-ordinate and unify educa- 
tional and service programs concerned 
with production and conservation to re- 
duce lost motion and to speed adop- 
tion of balanced programs for efficient, 
abundant, and sustained production on 
individual farms. 


Robert M. Salter, D.Sc., Washington, D. C., has been chief of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering since 1942. He previously served as head 
agronomist at the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station and professor. of 
agronomy at West Virginia University; as professor of soils and chairman of the De- 
‘partment of Agronomy at Ohio State University, and associate director of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station; as director of the North Carolina Agricultural Experimem 
Station; and as head of the Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Uttey, FREDA. The China Story. Pp. xiii, 
274. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1951. $3.50. 


The cover jacket advertises the book as 
“a meaningful and revealing” pattern; the 
truth about China aid, the Amerasia espio- 

_ nage case, the Tydings investigation of Mc- 
Carthy’s charges against the State Depart- 
ment, the omissions from the White Paper, 
Professor Owen Lattimore; and the “first 
attempt to tell the bald truth about what 
has been going on in our relations with 
China in the last decade.” 

The introduction (page ix) says: “funda- 
mental errors concerning the nature and 
aims of Communism still weaken our will 
and prevent us from joining hands with 
the only ally in Asia ready to fight beside 
us: the Chinese Nationalist Government in 
Formosa. Page xiii says: “I have at- 
tempted to evaluate from such evidence as 
is now available the degree to which Com- 
munist influence as distinct from incom- 
petence, ignorance, and ambition deter- 
mined the disastrous course of America’s 
Far Eastern policy.” 

In Miss Utley’s opinion the record of 
blunders includes the “mistake” at Yalta, 
the efforts of General Marshall “to force 
Chiang Kai-shek into the lap of Moscow,” 


and the sending of economic aid where we 
should have sent ammunition. She says 
that our aid was too little and too late, 
that we have exaggerated the amounts we 
sent, that we neglected to send supplies 
which were available in India and Ger- 
many; that the State Department was 
guilty of stalling deliveries on the 1948 aid 
bill, and that we grossly overcharged the 
Chinese. She says Chiang lost—not be- 
cause ‘of the reasons Secretary Acheson ad- 
duces—but because of lack of ammunition 
and too much interference for the benefit 
of Stalin and the Chinese Communists. 

She insists that the Amerasia case was 
given inadequate treatment and that the 
Tydings investigation was misdirected. She 
lists as omissions from the White Paper 
Yu Ta-wei’s statement to General Wede- 
meyer explaining China’s desperate situa- 
tion, Ambassador Bullitt’s Report in Life, 
October 13, 1947, Senator Worth Clark’s 
report of October 1948, and General Wede- 
meyer’s testimony before the Senate Ap- 
proprations Committee.on December 17, 
1947. She charges that (page 37) neither 
Congress nor the American people has 
been permitted to know the truth. Yet it 
is to be assumed that she has been per- 
mitted to know the truth and that the 
sources available to her have been avail- 
able to any other American. 

She calls to attention puzzling contradic- 
tions in State Department policies: why 
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did we spend: money to keep Communists 
out of Greece and withold money from 
China unless Chiang took the Communists 
in; why did we change attitudes on For- 
mosa; and why did we advocate getting 
out of Korea at one time and then stand 
up and fight at another? : 

Her conclusions are (page 233): “Until 
we understand that all Communists are 
animated by the same ideals, and the same 
drive for power and expansive urges, our 
strength and good will will be unavailing to 
avert disaster, and more and more Ameri- 
cans will die in more and ‘more futile 
wars.” It is time to re-examine our for- 
eign policy. 

Some statements, implications, and alle- 
gations also call for re-examination. It is 
questionable, to say the very least, whether 
(p. 239) “in order to get preferment under 
the Roosevelt and ‘the first Truman ad- 
ministrations, it was necessary to play along 
with the admirers of the Soviet Union and 
the friends of the Chinese Communists.” 
A State Department-Institute of Pacific 
Relations line in 1945 was not friendship 
for Russia first. Like everybody else in 
the country, those organizations were in- 
terested in the protection and promotion 
of our own national interests, and, in the 
common judgment at that time, our inter- 
ests seemed best promoted by co-operation 
with the Soviet Union. Co-operation does 
not mean, fondness. 

It seemed like hitting below the belt to 
say that one foreign service officer argued 
on both sides at different times to gain 
an advantage for the Chinese Communists. 
Analysts often see two sides to a situation. 
They are aware of changing factors in a 
dynamic situation, and in the case in ques- 
tion the officer was duty-bound to call the 
shots as he saw them. He was not think- 
ing of his personal career or well-being 


(look at the record) or of the advantage of . 


the Chinese Communists, but he was think- 
ing of victory in a bitter war. 

Professor Lattimore’s writings speak for 
themselves. In the interest of fairness it 
should be added that the “secret memoran- 
dum” which he submitted to the State De- 
partment was one of a series which many 
people submitted to the department on re- 
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quest. Note the date: August 1949. By 
that time, catastrophes had already hap- 
pened in China and in Korea. In the very 
finest democratic tradition, three outstand- 
ing individuals, Messrs. Jessup, Fosdick, 
and Case, sought to determine for the 
State Department American opinion on 


“what we should do to meet the new condi- 


tions. It might be added that any simi- 
larity between Lattimore’s suggestions and 
State Department policies was more likely 
to be incidental than causal. : 

Since Miss Utley’s book has been writ- 
ten, we have had the MacArthur investiga- 
tions and the beginnings of the MacCarran 
Committee’s investigations. Abundant evi- 
dence is at the disposal of any one who will 
read and study it.. I prefer the point of 
view in approaching the record that the 
participants in the development of our for- 
eign policy were not dupes or conspirators 
but loyal seekers after the. national wel- 
fare—admitting of course that some may 
have been guilty of bad judgment or lack 
of foresight. Yet even these charges are 
made the more easily because of the knowl- 
edge which we now have of the United 
States-Union of Soviet Social Republics 
relations during the past few years. Who 
could have been expected to anticipate in 
1945 the tensions of 1951? The time for 
re-examination of our foreign eastern poli- 
cies is not only right now; it is every day 
as our policy makers face new and com- 
plicated situations which demand their 
ultimate in devotion to duty and clarity of 
judgment. 

 Ctaupe A. Buss 
University of Southern California 


ELLIS, L. ETHAN. A Short History of 
American Diplomacy. Pp. x, 604. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. $5.00. 


Professor Ellis has succeeded admirably 
in his attempt to compress the story of 
American foreign policy within 550 pages. 
He has a fine eye for the essentials, and 
his judgments are extremely sound. But 
what distinguishes this book from others in 
the same field is that he has, to a greater 
degree than his predecessors, thought in 
terms of the development of broad prin- 
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ciples, and so arranged his chapters as to 
bring out these principles. The major 
criticism of much writing on American 
diplomacy in the past lies in the fact that 
it is too closely tied to chronology and too 
little connected with the evolution of ideas. 
. By putting together the various episodes 
connected with the Monroe Doctrine, by 
tracing Anglo-American relations from 1815 
to 1903 in two chapters, by bringing to- 
gether his materials on the development of 
our policies in the Far East, he has given 
additional suggestiveness to what, in any 


case, would be a first-rate treatment of his 


general theme. 

There is, however, something more to be 
done by the student who seeks to sum- 
marize our foreign policy. The needs for 
a greater emphasis on the constitutional 
mechanisms and the development of these 
mechanisms, for a more thorough analysis 
of the working of the American party sys- 
tem in connection with our diplomacy, for 
the growth of the idea of-a bi-partisan for- 
eign policy, and for the setting of foreign 
affairs in the mood and temper of the time 
~—all these needs might well receive atten- 
tion in any treatment, and will probably 
prove to be more and more significant as 
time goes on. 

But to say this is not to detract from the 
merits of an excellent volume. In par- 
ticular, the judgments on America’s wars 
seem to be well-balanced and free from 
that kind of revisionism which stems from 
failure to place events in their contempo- 
rary setting. The chapter on developments 
since 1945 is as convenient a summary as 
I have anywhere seen. 

The bibliographies attached to this book 
are meritorious. : 

DEXTER PERKINS 

The University of Rochester 


Marsu, Donato Barney. World Trade 
and Investment: The Economics of In- 
terdependence. Pp. xxii, 594. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and -Company, 
1951. $6.75. 

In this volume Professor Marsh applies 
some of the more recent economic tech- 
niques and phraseology to the problem 
of international economic interdependence. 
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Many books have been written on this 
general topic. Professor Marsh gives us a 
fresh and untraditional approach. By its 
very novelty of treatment, the book will 
appeal far more to those schooled in re- 
cent economic thinking than to those whose 
economic training dates to an earlier pe- 
riod. To the general public the book—al- 
though written with an easy style—will for 
that reason appeal only to a limited extent. 

The main emphasis of the book, as the 
title leads one to expect, is upon invest- 
ment and finance. The treatment of the 
basic reasons of foreign investment and 
the factors that should receive considera- 
tion in judging the probable safety of such 
investments is adequate. But the problem 
of defaults, repudiations, and the various 
protective measures by private and public 
agencies is not even mentioned. The fact 
that the effects of investments upon the 
debtor and creditor nations are examined 
in detail makes this omission all the more 
regrettable. 

The subtitle of the book leads one to 
expect more than the author apparently 
planned to include in his otherwise excel- 
lent study. “The economics of interde- 
pendence” does, in my opinion, justify the 
reader to expect to find among other sub- 
jects treatment of the problems of popula- 
tion, immigration, and emigration. Popu- 
lation problems are disposed of in one para- 
graph, and emigration, a problem foremost 
in the minds of the overpopulated coun- 
tries, is entirely neglected. 

The colonial problems are discussed in 
a little over one page. This is unfortu- 
nate since colonialization is a problem of 
major significance. The United States has 
recently announced that “Colonialism is 
dead”; and pressure is being brought on the 
countries of Western Europe to withdraw 
from colonial possessions, many which have 
for as long as 300 years been a part of the 
economic structures of the countries. 

If one forgets the subtitle and reads the 
book anticipating an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the principal financial aspects of 
the interdependence of nations, one will 
find the book extremely well constructed. 
Anyone wishing to obtain a clearer under- 
standing of the wherefore and the how of 
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present-day international financial co-op- 
eration will not find the volume disap- 
pointing. 


The division of the book into theoretical _ 


and practical sections will increase its use- 
fulness to classes in our universities where 
the study of international finance is built 
upon an elementary course in economics. 
J. ANTON DEHAAS 
Claremont Men’s College 


NUMELIN, RAGNAR. The Beginnings of 
Diplomacy: A Sociological Study of In- 
tertribal and International Relations. 
Pp. 372. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1950. $12.00. ‘ 
The subtitle describes the purpose and 

scope of this comprehensive work which is 

to show the technique of settling differ- 
ences used by the preliterate peoples and 
that the beginnings of diplomacy are to be 
sought in their methóds. Dr. Numelin ex- 
pressly states that there still exists no cer- 
tainty of method in comparative ethnology, 
and that while the comparative method is 
important “we must compare really com- 
parable things and not mix up traits which 
only resemble each other.” He describes 
his study as “not a field work, but a socio- 
logical essay based on ethnological field re- 
searches,” and attempts to overcome the 
weaknesses of the older anthropological ap- 
proach, as used by Sir James .G. Frazer 
and others, by giving fewer examples but 
in a deeper cultural context. The author’s 
industry is truly impressive; in fact his 
volume is distinguished by detailed refer- 
ences to hundreds of societies, ancient and 
modern, and he has consulted an extraordi- 
nary amount of literature on the subject. 

The bibliography runs to almost fifty pages 

and includes many references to European 

authorities which will be of ‘special value 

to American readers. f 
After a general description of preliterate 

societies, Dr. Numelin examines the forms 

and procedures of primitive diplomacy— 
the careful choice’ of their messengers, 
heralds, and envoys, the immunities and 
other privileges given to them, the care- 
fully elaborated formalities which mark 
the declarations of war and the conclusion 
of peace, the right of asylum and its an- 
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tithesis, exclusion from the tribe. Two 
chapters deal with intertribal trade, its 
function in promoting contact between 
tribes and peoples, the observed “market 
peace,” and the sacredness of routes lead- 
ing to the market. 

The author then traces the development 
of diplomacy among “historical” peoples— 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Arabia, 
India, Rome, Byzantium, and the European 
countries. His study shows not only that 
the roots of diplomacy are to be found in 


„the Orient and the Levant and among 


widely scattered tribal peoples in Africa 
and the Pacific, but also that in very many 
instances, indeed the majority, their peace- 
ful relations were more important than 
their warlike undertakings, and the peace 
envoys were more highly honored. 

Without question modern scholarship is 
coming to a deeper appreciation of pre- 
literate societies and is beginning to ac- 
knowledge that in the art of human rela- 
tions they had and in many cases have 
much that the Western World has lost. 
Slowly this knowledge is modifying the 
conception of what is involved in adminis- 
tering so-called dependent peoples. We 
have much to learn from them as well as 
to teach them. If we are wise, -we will see 
that the relationship is a two-way affair, 
that all societies today have in varying de- 
grees to make a common search for meth- 
ods and values in a life which has one un- 
changing element—change. 

. L. A. MANDER 

University of Washington 


McKay, Donatp C. The United States 
and France. A volume in “The Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library,” edited by 
Sumner Welles and Donald C. McKay. 
Pp. xvii, 334. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. $4.00. 
Professor McKay has conrtibuted a well- 

informed and ‘well-balanced survey of mod- 

ern France, considered from the viewpoint 
of American interests in world politics, and 
written, like the other volumes in The 

American Foreign Policy Library, for the 

general reader. The author has touched 

upon all the major aspects of the problem 
of France in world affairs and has made 
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good use of the recent studies of other 
scholars in the field. He makes evident 
his personal, familiarity with the French 
people as well as with French history and 
institutions, an acquaintance which is gen- 
erally sympathetic yet reasonably detached, 
and he. writes in a good-humored, conversa- 
tional manner. 
France appears in this survey as a na- 
tion that has been generally well-endowed 
by nature and has made, over the course of 
` centuries, an unsurpassed and almost un- 
matched contribution to western civiliza- 
tion, a land that has the stability and con- 
servatism of a long history and yet re- 
mains astonishingly resilient. It suffers, 
however, the disadvantages of unfavorable 
demographic factors, a relative backward- 
ness in economic development when com- 
pared with the countries that hold the 
vanguard, and problems in political life, 
_ associated with the instability of the cabi- 
net and the weakness of the centrist politi- 
cal parties; these remain serious handicaps 
despite the countervailing factors of po- 
litical stability. The French overseas do- 
minion appears as a doubtful source of 
strength despite -its impressive size and 
population. 

In reviewing the history of Franco- 
American diplomatic relations, Professor 
McKay points to a record that in the past 
two centuries has shown as much diver- 
gence as coincidence of interest between 
the two countries. Certainly both have 
been evident since 1940. The author gen- 
erally endorses the American recognition 
of the Vichy regime, although- he would 
have preferred a simultaneous acceptance 
of the DeGaulle movement to the belated 
and begrudging recognition late in the war. 
He perhaps underestimates the Vichy re- 
gime; so it seems to this reviewer, both in 
respect to its hold upon France during the 
war and its continuing influence. 

Since the end of the war France has made 
substantial progress, the author holds, in 
shifting from a foreign policy directed 
against the threat of German power to one 
directed against the Soviet menace, and 
thus France has begun to accommodate 
herself to the American program of world- 


wide Soviet containment. For that pro- 
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gram France can offer us the assistance, 
Professor McKay concludes, of its geo- 
graphical position as a beachhead, some ele- 
ments of economic strength, and a military 
tradition, which might perhaps be devel- 


‘. oped into a factor of military power. 


The author makes clear that he expects 
criticism from some quarters for being un- 
charitable towards France, and from other 
quarters for being Francophile. This re- 
viewer is among those who would argue 
that Professor McKay has perhaps erred 
on the side of sympathetic indulgence, 
somewhat underemphasizing the widespread 
French tendencies. towards smugness com- 
bined with self-pity, the manifestations of 
what the French call incivisme, and the 
factors making for social and economic 
stagnation, especially in the provinces. Yet 
the reviewer would not deny that Professor 
McKay has at least mentioned such mat- 
ters. Nor could a critic who accuses the 
author of harshness deny the manifest good 
will of the author towards the French peo- 
ple. On the whole, Professor McKay has 
probably come as close to judicious bal- 
ance as a fallible mortal is apt to approach 
in appraising such a complex problem as 
modern France. 

PAUL FARMER 

University of Wisconsin 


BEAULAC, WiLLARD L. Career Ambassador. 
Pp. 262. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. $3.50. 


One of the conspicuous features of the 
field in which American diplomacy oper- 
ates these days is its complexity. It is not 
the old sort of leisurely acreage it used to 
be. There was a time when we could, so 
to speak, rotate crops. Now we have the 
whole field producing at once. At one and 
the same time every .continent presents 


‘problems of the first order—not routine 


problems for leisurely negotiation and set- 
tlement, but problems of urgency, problems 
often of life and death. 

Hence, we do not often come by such a 
book as this. Diplomats are too busy to 
write as they run. Hence, when a diplo- 
matist of the present age not only writes 
a book but a very good one, it is well 
worth noticing. . : 
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What Ambassador Beaulac desired to ac- 
complish, and has accomplished in vivid 
style, was a review of his foreign service 
from the time he set out for Tampico as 
_ a newly inducted vice-consul to his rise to 
the rank of ambassador. His objective was 
not to record personal history primarily but 
to make his personal history a vehicle for 
the portrayal of a career in the American 
foreign service. ; 

Mr. Beaulac’s recital well describes the 
varied duties which members of our foreign 
service perform and some of the conditions 
under which they are called upon to dis- 
charge these. It shows abundantly what 
has been mentioned above—that foreign 
service is not the leisurely, frosting-on-the- 
cake kind of thing it was at one time, but 
is an occupation of both drive and tact, 
often filled with hard knocks and dangerous 


situations, calling not only for nimble wits, ` 


common sense, and an increasing amount 
‘of erudition, but also, at times, muscular 
power and agility. : A 

It reveals, therefore, the qualities which 
elevate an officer from the lowest ranks to 
the highest. Intelligence, sincerity, con- 
scientiousness, tact—there must be these. 
Patience, willingness to serve anywhere at 
any time, alertness, and a sense of humor— 
these also are needed. But democratic so- 
ciability there must be as well. In his 
essay on Shakespeare, Walter Bagehot re- 


`. ferred to that “patient sympathy, that 


kindly fellow feeling” which is the neces- 
sary constituent of any “manifold genius.” 
. One might add that in this age of democ- 
racy it is also a “necessary constituent” of 
the accomplished diplomat. He must know 


how to meet and converse with barbers as ` 


well as brokers, fishermen as well as func- 
tionaries, labor leaders as well as land- 
owners, bakers as well as businessmen—all 
those varied people who make up a society 
—and hence, he must travel extensively 
and understandingly through the area to 
which he is assigned. 

This is not a small order. But Ambas- 
sador Beaulac, in excellent style, has shown 
that it can be done—and how it is doné. 
In and out of the foreign service, we should 
be grateful to him for so illuminating and 


entertaining a record of a democratic diplo- - 
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mat in action. From it will emerge a bet- 
ter understanding of the foreign service, of 


‘American foreign policy. and some of the 
factors which shape that policy. 


: R. SMITH SIMPSON 
American Embassy 
Mexico City 


MAancone, GERARD J. The Idea and Prac- 
tice of World Government. Pp. xiii, 278. 
.New York: Columbia University Press, 

1951. $3.75. 

The disillusionment and despair which 
war brings to victor and vanquished alike 
is apt to impel well-intentioned and other- 
wise critically thinking persons to embrace 


_ simple and appealing solutions to the com- 


plex and complicated problems of war and 
peace. Following World War I thousands 
of young men proclaimed all war a folly 
and pledged themselves not to fight at all 
while others hotly debated the conditions 
under which they would or would not bear 
arms. War was to be abolished by the 
individual’s refusal to fight.it. Such think- 
ing must be accorded its appropriate blame 
for World War II through the encourage- 
ment it gave the Nazis and the Japanese 
War Lords in formulating their opinion 
that the Western democracies were soft and 
that the calculated risk of blitz war was 
well worth the gamble. 

World War II produced no ‘marked 
pacifism of this sort but did bring for- 
ward more support for “one world” and 
“world, government now” than heretofore. 
While devastating war has often prompted 
men to dream and plan for a better ordered 
world, the post-World War II era has been 
conspicuous because of the comparatively 
large number of presumably informed and 
thinking persons who subscribe to immedi- 
ate world federation, world government, or 
regional or ideological union plans. The 
prospect of atomic warfare has apparently 
been sufficiently frightening to stampede 
otherwise more prudent persons into em- 
bracement of world government schemes. 

Mr. Mangone’s book is especially rec- 
ommended to these persons and to all in- 
terested in world, regional, or ideological 
union, for he critically examines such plans 
and ideas and shows their possible implica- . 
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tions for peoples devoted to the democratic 
way of life. Dr. Mangone first considers 
the premises of world government and the 
suggested forms which have been put for- 
ward. He comments as well upon actual, 
albeit transitory, accomplishments in the 
direction of universal government from be- 
fore the Pex Romana to the Pax Britannica 
and the present era of the United Nations. 
He weighs the ideas of progress, of nation- 
alism, of democracy, and of individualism 
and their chance of survival in world state 
or federation. He raises the question of 
justice, and of how, with such a plenitude 


of power as a world government would en-. 


joy, the necessary harmonizing of interests 


which alone could guarantee justice could 


_ be achieved. 

Mangone is skeptical of the contribution 
classic international law can make to world 
government, and he doubts whether consti- 
tutional and democratic world government 
can be achieved other than by a combina- 
tion of the democracies with a willingness 
to use force not only to protect their own 
liberties but to advance the cause of de- 
mocracy everywhere in the world. 

WILLIAM J. RONAN 

New York University 


Wurre, Lyman CromwELL, assisted by 
Marw RAGONETTI Zocca. International 
Non-governmental Organizations. Pp. xi, 
325. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. $5.00. 


This book is a well-organized, scholarly 
presentation of the development, purposes, 
methods, and accomplishments of interna- 
tional nongovernmental organization’, writ- 
ten by a member of the United Nations 
Secretariat who -has devoted the past 
twenty years to a study of these agencies. 
Although they have been functioning since 
the middle of the ninteenth century and 
have played an important role in the pro- 
motion of international collaboration and 
the establishment of international intergov- 
ernmental organizations, this work is the 
first comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject, and the only treatment of the general 
field since the author published his Struc- 
ture of Private International Organizations 
in 1933. ; 
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Although the term “international non- 
governmental organization” has been de- 
fined by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to mean any international 
organization which is not established by an 
agreement among governments, this study 
has been “primarily devoted to interna- 
tional organizations composed of private 
citizens or private bodies, with less atten- 
tion to those organizations which .. . are 
official in character.” It covers the period 
from 1850 to 1939. : 

The book is divided into three major 
parts. Part I deals with the role of inter- 
national nongovernmental organizations, of 
which there are now more than a thousand, 
in world affairs. It is Mr. White’s conten- 
tion that these agencies, known prior to 
World War II as “private international or- 
ganizations,” have made an immense con- 
tribution to the promotion of common 
interests through international action, as 
agents of international understanding, as 
molders of public opinion, and as pressure 
groups both on a national and international 
level. 

Part II analyzes the specific organiza- 
tions, classifying each according to its ma- 
jor field of interest under twelve main 
headings: business and finance; communi- 
cations, transport, and travel; labor; agri- 
culture; arts and sciences; press; educa- 
tion; religion; social welfare; sports; inter- 
national law and the legal settlement of 
disputes; and the pursuit of peace. 

Part III deals with the relations between 
nongovernmental organizations and inter- 
governmental organizations, including the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. 
It is in this part that Mr. White presents 
specific examples of the manner in which 
nongovernmental agencies have resulted 
in the establishment of intergovernmental 
bodies, either by acting as precursor or by 
supplying the initiative for official action 
leading ultimately to the creation of an in- 
tergovernmental body. The International 
Bureau of Education, the Institute of Re- 
frigeration, the International Sugar Office, 
and the International Tin Committee are 
cited as examples of intergovernmental 
agencies which have evolved from nongov- 
ernmental bodies. The International Un- 
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ion for the Protection of Literary and Ar- 
tistic Works, the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, the 
International Relief Union, and the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture (now 
merged with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations) are given 
as examples of intergovernmental agencies 
which were established as a result of the 
demands of private groups. 

In a brief conclusion, the author sets 
forth his views concerning the study of 
international nongovernmental agencies in 
schools and universities; their importance 
to peace workers who can utilize them, 
along with intergovernmental bodies, to 
promote the common interests of mankind; 
and their future influence which he has 
confidence will be increasingly effective in 
the building of the peace and a better 
world. A list of the ninety-eight organiza- 
tions which have been granted consultative 
status by the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council is contained in an ap- 
pendix. 

Although this work is refreshing in its 
idealism and demonstrates throughout Mr. 
White’s deep sincerity and convictions con- 
cerning the role and importance of interna- 
tional nongovernmental organizations, this 
reviewer must dissent from several major 
contentions. 

First, it appears that there has been an 
overemphasis on the role of these organiza- 
tions in achieving world peace. Although 
it is true, of course, that every effort which 
results in greater collaboration among na- 
tions is, in a sense, a step toward peace, 
these agencies have achieved their most 
notable success in exerting pressure on na- 
tional governments to take action leading 
to the creation of intergovernmental agen- 
cles in technical, scientific, social, cultural, 
and economic fields. To the extent that 
they have contributed to the creation of a 
climate in which peace might grow, they 
have contributed to peace itself. However, 
it is yet to be demonstrated that the activi- 
ties of these organizations, either as mold- 
ers of public opinion, agents of interna- 
tional understanding, or pressure groups on 
a national or international level, have been 
effective in the political and security fields. 
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We can only hope with the author that 
these agencies “will be more and more ef- 
fective in their contribution to the building 
of the peace.” In this connection, we 
should note also that a great many of these 
agencies were established to promote com- 
mercial and labor interests, entirely unre- 
lated to peace. 

Second, Mr. White laments that “the 
study of their [non-governmental organiza- 
tions] functions has been almost completely 
ignored in textbooks, in university courses, 
and in the training of those who represent 
governments in international negotiations.” 
An examination of the leading textbooks 
on international relations and international 
organization reveals that the majority de- 
vote some attention to international non- 
governmental organizations and their role 
in international collaboration. Thus, chap- 
ters or sections dealing with these agencies 
are found in Potter, Eagleton, Mower, 
Reinsch, Hodges, and Woolf, and Mander 
mentions their role throughout his work. 
Curiously enough, Mr. White cites some of 
these works in a brief bibliography at the 
end of his book. In addition, Phillips 
Bradley and the late Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain both paid considerable attention to 
these agencies in monographs on interna- 
tional organization, appearing in issues of 
International Conciliation, 

Concerning their inclusion in university 
courses in international relations, the re- 
viewer can say only that in his own course, 
and in others with which he is familiar, 
these agencies are discussed, and consider- 
able emphasis is placed upon their role in 
world affairs. With respect to the need for 
training governmental representatives who 
have international organization responsi- 
bilities, it may be noted that the United 
States Mission to the United Nations has 
a trained staff which devotes considerable 
time to the maintenance of close collabora- 
tion with representatives of nongovernmen- 
tal organizations in an effort to keep them 
fully apprised of this government’s position 
on major issues relating to the United Na- 
tions system. 

Finally, Mr. White asserts that “just as 
the study of political science expanded to 
include, in addition to the structure, pow- 
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ers, and functions of government, the role 
- of political parties and pressure groups in 
national life, so the study of international 
relations today must be expanded to in- 
clude the activities of the non-governmental 
organizations.” The analogy is interesting, 
but hardly tenable at this stage. Political 
parties and pressure groups have demon- 
strated again and again their vitality and 
power in achieving their objectives and 
even in making or breaking governments. 
These, however, are composed of voters 
who are able to exercise very direct pres- 
sure on governments and government off- 
cials. 

As already indicated, international non- 
governmental organizations have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in obtaining ac- 
tion from governments in certain limited 
areas. However, the existing machinery 
for international collaboration is composed 
of representatives of governments and not 
of elected officials, subject to the will of a 
world electorate. Nongovernmental agen- 
cies can do no more than present their 
views to these. bodies and attempt to exert 
pressure on the governments there repre- 
sented. Thus, the exercise of direct con- 
trol over policy or action through the bal- 
lot box must await a true international gov- 
ernment which, at this point, seems a long 
way off. 

Mr. White has produced a stimulating 
and interesting book containing much valu- 
able information and analysis. 
amply and effectively demonstrated the 
role ‘and importance of international non- 
governmental organizations in world affairs. 
There was no need for him to overstate his 


case. In time, these agencies may achieve ` 
the role which he feels is their destiny. ` 


However, that time has not yet arrived. 
Err E. NOBLEMAN 
Washington, D. C. ` 


Untirep Nations, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. Freedom of Information: A 
Compilation. Vol. II: “Texts Communi- 
cated by Governments.” Pp. ix, 216. 
Lake Success, N. Y. (distributed by 

. Columbia University. Press, New York 
City), 1950. $3.50. 

The usefulness of a volume which makes 
readily available in one language the basic 


He has ` 
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press laws and regulations (together with 
those pertaining to other media of com- 
munication) of some thirty governments is 
obvious. The present compilation, spon- 
sored by the Department of Social Affairs 
of the United Nations, consists of revelant 
sections of constitutions, supplementary 
legislation, pertinent judicial decisions, and . 
codes of honor adopted by professional 
journalist and broadcasting organizations. 
The selections are those submitted by the 
participating governments. The first vol- 
ume of the series, which appeared earlier 
(see review in ANNALS, Jan. 1951, p. 212), 
offered detailed information on the degree 
of freedom of information in the various 
countries by presenting their answers to a- 
series of carefully selected questions. 

Although the value of a collection of offi- 
cial documents of the sort printed in Vol- 
ume IT is beyond question since a great 
deal of the information is of a type that is 
not easy to obtain the limitations of the 
work should also be noted. Only thirty- 
three governments elected to submit data 
despite the fact that all members and non- 
members of the United Nations were in- - 
vited to do so. Since the official character 
of the project necessarily restricted the 
published data to whatever the participat- 
ing governments chose to submit, the effect 
is one of unevenness. For example, fifteen 
of the eighteen pages devoted to significant 
judicial decisions are given over to Switzer- 
land, Turkey, and the Philippines—three 
pages to the first-named country and six 
each to the other two; the United States 
is not represented in this section. 

The “unwritten” constitution of the 
United Kingdom is presumably responsible 
for the inadequate treatment of the legal 
status of press freedom in the British Isles; 
the charters of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists are given, however, as are the 
“Rules” of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists. Finally, although the fact may 
seem too obvious to require emphasis, con- 
stitutional guarantees, laws, official state- 
ments, and codes of honor do not in them- 
selves give assurance of genuine freedom 
of information: the constitutions of Argen- 
tina and Czechoslovakia promise such free- 
dom in language as noble and as firm as 
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that to be found in any other constitution. 
_ Josera J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
HISTORY, LAW, AND -> 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Prmtott, J. A. R. Public Relations and 
` American Democracy. Pp. xi, 265. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951. $4.00. 


Here is a good, brief, balanced inter- 
pretation, by an English social historian, 
of American public relations—“so widely 
practiced, so lucrative, so pretentious, so 
respectable and disreputable, so widely sus- 
pected and so extravagantly extolled.” 

The first section presents a brief history 
of public relations and casts an extremely 
skeptical eye on the fulsome claims of pub- 
lic relations practitioners that they are 
members of a “profession.” There is an 
interesting discussion of the lack of biblio- 
. graphical material available. The author 
has often been forced, faute de mieux, to 
rely on house organ material or speeches 
and brochures of eminent practitioners; 
but he has always used such material with 
caution and discrimination—sometimes to 
point a’ moral not intended by the original 
writer. ` 


Of particular interest is a series of public ' 


relations “vignettes” with commentary, 
ranging from a “quiet grass-roots build-up 
for Pancake Day” (Quaker Oats) to a com- 
mendable campaign to elect Thomas. Paine 
to the Hall of Fame. Finally, in a discus- 
sion of the “philosophy” of public rela- 
tions, Mr. Pimlott knocks down the pre- 
tentious structures of a few of the deep- 
. thinker set of public relations practitioners. 

The larger portion of the book covers 
public relations in government. Particu- 
larly well treated is federal public informa- 
tion as.a sector of the traditional battle- 
ground between legislative and executive. 
The author notes that government informa- 
` tion specialists, predominantly former news- 
papermen, overlook the two-way-street as- 
pect of public relations and fail to utilize 
or develop adequate opinion research tech- 
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niques, and that in turn they are usually 
overlooked when it comes to policy docu- 
ments. : 

The final section deals with the impact 
of public relations techniques on American 
democracy. Mr. Pimlott points out that 
the occupation itself enjoys rather bad 
public relations and wonders whether any 
occupation which is primarily one of 
manipulating people, secretly or overtly, 
can expect to enjoy the esteem of its 
manipulatees. But basically, he appears to 
believe, the trouble with public relations is 
not so much amorality, both of client and 
technique, as it is “the uncritical attitude 
of most of its practitioners’—their smug- 
ness, their pretentious pseudoscientific pos- 
ing, and their boneheaded inability or un- 
willingness to utilize bona fide social science 
research. j 

In a final chapter, the author points out 
what public relations has done and what it 
can do, particularly in strengthening those 
lines of communications between people 
and government which troubled Jefferson 
so much. He seems tò feel that in the 
federal government at least there is an 
esprit de corps among information special- 
ists, and that the “standards of federal pub- 
lic relations are relatively high in such re- 
spects -às the.absence of distortion and 
temperance in the use of emotional ap- 
proach.” 

The book is the third of the valuable 
“Studies in Public Opinion” sponsored by 
the Public Opinion Quarterly and edi- 
torially directed by Gordon W. Allport, 
Hadley Cantril, and W. Phillips Davison. 

; HucH J. Parry 

Attitude Research Branch 

Information and Education Division 

European Command. 


Truman, Davw B. The Governmental 
Process: Political Interests and Public 
Opinion. Pp. xvi, 544, xv. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. $5.00 text edi- 
tion. 


The analysis of political phenomena in 


‘terms of the behavior of interest groups 


can be especially rewarding, and such an 
analysis is used with considerable ‘skill by 
David Truman in his recent volume, The 
Governmental Process: Political Interests 
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and Public Opinion. Mr. Truman pays 
homage to the earlier work of Arthur F. 
Bentley’s The Process of Government, 
which deals with the same general theme, 
and indeed Truman’s plans for ‘his study 
grew out of his experience in teaching 
-from Bentley’s work. Truman has made 
use of the considerable research in political 
groups which has been accomplished since 
1908, when Bentley’s work was published, 
and in addition he has advanced the de- 
velopment of a competent political theory 
of group behavior. In all, he has ap- 
- proached his work with considerable learn- 
ing and reflective insight. 


For this review, the Truman work may . 


be divided into two parts: the theoretical 
framework for analyzing group behavior, 
and the application of group influence in 
the political process. In the latter there 
are chapters on the role played by .groups 
at the various stages of the process: pub- 
lic opinion, parties, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, and here Mr. Truman is illus- 
trative and recapitulatory, and he relies 
considerably on the findings of others. 
The theory sections are highly rewarding, 
and in them Mr. Truman is provocative, 
informative, illuminating, and frequently 
convincing. Mr. Truman finds that groups 
are naturally-developed organizations for 
ordering people’s lives, that they exist in 
all societies whether primitive or complex, 
and that they perform a multitude of use- 
ful and necessary functions. His theories 
are bolstered and his concepts are sharp- 
ened by references to comparative political 
structures and to the insight of investiga- 
tors in other fields. All of Mr. Truman’s 
theoretical offerings deserve to be carefully 
considered and will, on the whole, be 
found useful. l 

It is regretted that Mr. Truman did not 
go somewhat further in his theoretical 
analysis, for he seems always to be totter- 
ing on the brink of developing a conceptual 
framework for analyzing the total political 
process, as manifested in various political 
systems, but he never quite takes the final 
plunge. He is more convincing in analyz- 
ing interest groups per se than in analyzing 
the shared interests in the great society and 
the relation thereto of smaller interest 
groups, and his concepts here are less 
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precise and his vocabulary occasionally 
polemic. Nor does he advance his theory 
to the point where it can be used in ana- 
lyzing the relations between societies. 

These mild strictures indicate merely 
that more is yet to be done. Indeed, Mr. 
Truman has handled ably a complicated 
subject, and his analysis of the political 
behavior of groups deserves the close at- 
tention of all political scientists, In all of 
this, Mr. Truman has emphasized the need 
for a good theory if one is to work with the 
mass of material related to group behavior, 
and he has shown, too, that we can learn 
much from other scholars and other po- 
litical systems. 
: RoLanp YOUNG 
Evanston, Illinois 


Trzan, Orpway. The Art of Administra- 
tion, Pp. xvi, 223. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. $3.75. 


Mr. Tead is dedicated to the proposition 
that people in organizations should be 
treated with respect and understanding so _ 
that individuals may attain fulfillment of 
self. Administration, whether it be in gov- 
ernment, business, or elsewhere, should be 
the art of securing individual participation, 
hence self-fulfillment, in organizations work- 
ing in a democratic society. The conse- 
quence of such administration will be more 
competence for the group as a whole. 

“Democratic administration,” he writes, 
“is that direction and oversight of an or- 
ganization which assures that aims are 
shared in the making, that working policies 
and methods are agreed to by those in- 
volved, that all who participate feel both 
free and eager to contribute their best 
creative effort, that stimulating personal 
leadership is assured, and that in conse- 
quence the total outcome maximizes the 
aims of the organization while also con- 
tributing to the growing selfhood of all in- 
volved in terms of clearly realized benefits. 
It means also that there is a periodic, or- 
derly, shared review of control and of op- 
erating methods to assure that aims and 
methods, that leadership in action, and that 
the necessary preparations of good train- 
ing are all continuing as agreed and as 
agreeable.” 
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The book presents and defends pro- 
posals for giving all employees a share in 
the aims of an organization, for relating 
administration to democracy, for the exer- 
cise of power and the use of authority in 
the sense of expertness, for the role of 
leadership, for the special role of person- 
nel offices, for the provision of security and 
co-ordination, for internal communication 
in small groups, and for training executives 
for democratic administration, including a 
respect for the public interest as paramount. 

The author works with sound assump- 
tions of the need for human dignity in the 
relationship between individuals and or- 
ganization. Executives who have not 
learned his lessons would become better 
executives from reading this book. And 
society needs better executives. . 

At the same time one wishes that Mr. 
Tead had shown more recognition of the 
temporal but persistent manifestations of 
original sin or, in his chosen context, more 
recognition of the dark and bothersome 
traits of personality encountered daily by 
psychiatrists, parents, and executives even 
when they try to be considerate. 

James L. McCamy 

University of Wisconsin 


GopinE, Morton ROBERT. The Labor 
Problem in the Public Service: A Study 
in Political Pluralism. Pp. xii, 305. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. $5.00. 


The growth of public employment has 
been one of the outstanding social phe- 
nomena of our times. In this country one 
tenth of the labor force earns its living in 
some branch of the public service. Even 
more significant than this figure is the 
rate of its growth. Two generations ago, 
when the merit system was adopted, the 
federal government employed 130,000 per- 
sons. Today the municipal services of the 
City of New York employ ‘over 200,000, 
while in less than two decades since Frank- 
‘lin D. Roosevelt’s inauguration the number 
of federal employees has grown from a half 
million to two and a half million. The la- 
bor problem of this great and growing sec- 
tion of the population, employing more men 
and women than the coal mines, the steel 
mills, the automobile plants, and the rail- 
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roads combined, is obviously a matter of 
major importance. 

While the problems of wages, hours, 
and working conditions of these employees 
differ little from those of employees in pri- 
vate industry, their employer’s attitude to- 
ward them and their relationship to that 
employer differ widely from similar atti- 
tudes and relationships in the private sec- 
tor. The difference lies in the fact that in 
the public service the employer is the state, 
which insists that its role as sovereign gives 
it rights and prerogatives to which no other 
employer in a democratic society may lay 
claim. These rights and prerogatives of 


_the sovereign employer in practice add up 


to limitations on the freedom of action of 
government employees freedom of action 
which the state itself guarantees to em- 
ployees in private industry. 

In a clear and easy manner Mr. Godine 
discusses the rise, status, structure, and ob- 
jectives of public employee organizations 
which were formed for the same reasons 
for which unions were formed in private 
industry. He indicates that the opposition 
which the rising labor movement faced 
from public employing authorities has been 
little different from the opposition encoun- 
tered in private industry. -In recent years, 
however, the state has guaranteed the right 
of private employees to organize in unions 
of their choosing and to bargain collectively 
with their employers. But, while public 
employees, like other workers, wish to 
exercise as direct an influence as possible 
in the determination of their working con- 


‘ditions, public authorities have only re- 


cently begun to admit the existence of an 
area of broad administrative discretion in 
the fixing of working conditions. The 
breadth of this area differs from service to 
service, and it is possible and desirable 
even without disturbing the legal frame of 
the public employment relationship, in- 
cluding the doctrine of the ultimate au- 
thority of the state-employer, to welcome 
the determination of working conditions 
by negotiation and mutual agreement. - 
The subtitle of this book is “A Study in 
Political Pluralism.” Collective negotiation, 
of which the author approves, is a mani- 
festation of pluralism in practical adminis- 
trative terms. Regarding the right of pub- 
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lic employees to strike, the author takes 
the conventional and traditional position— 


that the very nature of the state is such ` 


that the right of any of its employees to 
strike, regardless of the nature of their ac- 
tivities, is impermissible. 

This study was apparently completed in 
1948, It is a pity that its publication has 
been held up so long without the author 
having the opportunity to include an ex- 
amination of the literature which has come 
- out since 1948 or an evaluation of events 
such as the passage of state anti-strike laws 
applying to public employees. The inclu- 
sion of such material would have added to 
the interest and significance of this work. 
: STERLING D. SPERO 

New York University: 


Unirep States, THE PRESDENT’S WATER 
Resources Poticy Commission. A Wa- 
ter Policy for the American People. Vol. 
I: “General Report”; Vol. II: “Ten 
Rivers in America’s Future”; Vol. II: 
“Water Resources Law.” Pp. x, 445; 
xix, 801; xviii, 777. Washington, 1950. 
No price. 


As a citizen of this country each of us is 
still free to try for a quick profit and ruin 
temporarily or permanently a part of the 
United States by cutting down wastefully 
a forest that should never be cut down; by 
plowing land that should never be plowed, 
by growing row crops where they should 
never be grown, and by putting the rows 
up and down hills where rains will almost 
shovel the soil down hill to the ruin of the 


hill and of the valley. This needless waste ` 


of water and soil, this aggravation of 
floods, this destruction of the United States, 
goes on today on millions of farms. It is 
made worse in the Missouri Basin, for ex- 
ample, by a triangular civil war between 
the private power interests who want dams 
for power, the Reclamation Service which 
wants dams upstream for irrigation, and the 
Army Engineers who are very keen to 
build dams and levees downstream, where 
they erroneously think they can control 
floods. This chaos adds needless increase 
to the destructive effects of natural laws. 

The base fact is that a river and its val- 
ley are a unit, and repeated catastrophe is 
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spreading the belief that a river valley 
must be treated as a unit. 

That is the theme of President Truman’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission Re- 
port. The Commission was given ten 
months and twenty-eight days (January 3- 
December 1, 1950) to get itself together 
and produce a report. . : 

It was instructed by the President “to 
study and make recommendations with re- 
spect to Federal Responsibility for the 
participation in the development, utiliza- 
tion, and conservation of water resources, 
including related land uses and other pub- 
lic purposes to the extent that they are di- 
rectly concerned with water resources” and 
to give especial consideration to: 


a. Present government participation in 
“Major water-resources programs.” 
b. “An appraisal of the priority of water 
’ resource programs from the stand- 
point of economic and social need.” 
c. “Criteria and standards for evaluating 
the feasibility of water-resource proj- 
. ects,and... .” 
- d. “Desirable legislation... . 


” 


Now a river basin must be used for 
forestry, agriculture in many phases, home- 
sites, townsites, industry, transport, and 
recreation. The water must serve do- 
mestic use, power, navigation, recreation, 
and irrigation (in the West at least). 

Which of these uses comes first? How 
decide? 

That is discussed along with floods, 
power, reclamation, water supply, water- 
ways, watershed management, and other 
problems in Volume I, The General Report. 

Volume II, Ten Rivers in America’s Fu- 
ture, takes the theme “River basins, a 
key to water resources development,” and 
presents the Columbia, Central Valley of 
California, Missouri, Rio Grande, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Alabama-Coosa, Po- 


‘tomac, Ohio, and Tennessee, which last it 


presents as the, achieved example. These 
are. excellent studies in applied geography. 

The standard plan for a basin was to 
study in this order: (1) region and re- 
gional problems; (2) the river and tribu- 
taries; (3) water development needs, pro- 
grams, costs, benefits; (4) policy problems 
and their relation to plans for develop- 
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ment; and (5) elements of a plan for ulti- 
mate development of water resources. 

Volume 3, Water Resources Law, will be 
a very handy book for those who need it. 
It was prepared by nine legal specialists in 
government employ and two special at- 
torneys. 

This Commission was fortunate in .hav- 
ing as chairman Morris L. Cooke, one of 
the much too rare competent men, who 
has the people’s point of view and whose 
tongue is not tied by the “interests” he has 
served. Since one of man’s major jobs is 
to adjust his activities to the geographic 
environment, it, is therefore refreshing to 
see a competent geographer, Gilbert White, 
as a member of the Commission and an- 
other one, Edward Ackerman, in charge of 
the very valuable volume II. 

Of course the real need is that this re- 
port should be regarded.as a beginning, not 
as an end, 

J. RUSSELL SMITH 

Swarthmore College 


Woopwarp, C. Vann. Reunion and Re- 
action: The Çompromise of 1877 and 
the End of Reconstruction. Pp. xiii, 263. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 
$4.00. 


The critical acclaim which has greeted 
this work is more than deserved. Into an 
era already exhaustively explored and ex- 
plained, Dr. Woodward has delved unafraid 
—and with amazing results. Not only has 
he tracked down masses of hitherto un- 
known yet important material, but from it 
he has articulated a fresh, vital thing, full- 
bodied, incisive, revealing. At long last 
we know all the unsavory details of an 
episode which—even in the incomplete 
form that we knew in the past—already 
smelled to high heaven. 

The presidential election of 1876 took 
place in an atmosphere of unbearable ten- 
sion so far as the South was concerned. 
The stubbornness of the slave states in re- 
sisting the consequences of defeat had un- 
fortunately been matched by a like stub- 
bornness among the victors in denying to 
the beaten foe that -minimum of eff- 
cient government and economic opportunity 
which could have made their lot bearable. 
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The apparent victory of Tilden naturally 
gave the Southern leaders great comfort 
and a tremendous bargaining power when 
the Republicans intrigued to upset this. 
Until now historians have accepted this 
conspiracy and this opportunity as suffi- 
cient explanation for what followed. 

It is Dr. Woodward’s unique accomplish- 
ment that he has not been so easily satis- 
fied. As a consequence he has uncovered ' 
for the first time the plot beneath the plot, 
the manner in which the robber barons of 
this most corrupt period promptly found a 
way to fish in these troubled waters—as 
such invariably do—in the hope of huge 
personal profit. Perhaps we should have 
suspected all along that there was some- 
thing missing, that the radical chieftains 


` were too loyal a group to desert the poor 


Negro for reasons merely political. At any 
rate, Dr. Woodward has now for all time 
bared the dunghill in all its festering glory. 

I must disagree with him, however, in 
his analysis of the electoral vote and con- 
sequently with the conclusions he draws 
from it. 

Seeking. to explain the willingness of 
Southern aristocrats to take part in such 
a shady business, he states that a “source 
of bad feeling was the resentment of the 
politicians against: alleged indifference, neg- 
lect or discrimination by Northern Demo- 
cratic leaders. Though Southern Demo- 
crats furnished the great bulk of the 
party’s voting strength and of Tilden’s 
electoral vote, they complained that they 
were not aided in their campaign . . . and 
that their support was taken for granted 
while their wishes and interests were not 
consulted.” 

Do the facts sustain such a theory? _ 

According to the official count, of the 
184 votes dtloted to Tilden, only 76 of 
them came from former states of the Con- 
federacy. Even if we were to transfer 
those corruptly cast for Hayes in Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, the total 
would be 95, contrasted with 108 garnered 
by Tilden in Northern and Border States. 
It is only by including the Border States— 
although they remained loyal to the Union 


‘and without undue complaint accepted un- 


compensated emancipation—that Dr. Wood- 
ward’s view acquires any validity. Can so 
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significant a conclusion fairly be built on 
such an insecure base? : 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | . 
Meap, Davm. Yankee Eloquence in the 

Middle West: The Ohio Lyceum, 1850- 
`. 1870. Pp. viii, 273. East Lansing: The 

Michigan State’ College Press, 1951. 

$4.50. 
The vogue of oratory and public speech 
as a characteristic expression of American 
culture in the nineteenth century has been 
the subject of many recent investigations. 
Gradually the whole story, from the flashy 
performances of political and patriotic ora- 
tors to the quiet dissemination of ideals 
through nonpulpit sermonizing, has been as- 
suming shape. This highly limited and spe- 
cialized study of one phase of the move- 
ment has its place in this story. 
Mr. Mead takes a single state of the 
Middle Western group—Ohio—as his field. 
It is perhaps representative of the other 
states for the purposes of this study, but it 
has the additional interest of being the first 
state west ‘of the Alleghenies to receive, 
imitate, and reject the influence of Eastern 
seaboard culture.‘ The period 1850-1870 
further limits the study to that. part of 
the process centering on the Civil War pe- 
riod, even though the lecture movement 
was well. established before 1850 and-did 
not cease at 1870. Mr. Mead’s evidence is 
also largely restricted. He depends almost 
wholly on the reports of lectures as printed 
in the contemporaneous local newspapers. 
- He does-not investigate the lectures them- 
selves in the relatively few instances in 
which actual manuscripts have survived, 

nor does he attempt many other means of 
` measuring and evaluating either the lec- 
tures or their public reception. 

Within these limitations, all of them 
arbitrary and all of them consistently im- 
posed, Mr. Mead has done a thorough job. 
For the cultural historian, the most in- 
teresting part of his book is Appendix A— 
“A History of Ohio’s Lecture System,” a 
sixty-page essay in which the story is told 
chronologically, the phases of cultural evo- 
lution clearly marked, and the larger im- 
plications of the process distinguished. The 


main body of the book is a series of char-_ 
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acter sketches of the more important of the 
lecturers, interesting each in its way, but 
lacking in social or cultural significance . 
apart from the lecturing experience taken 
as a whole. ` 
ROBERT E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Stone, Junius. The Providence and Func- 
tion of Law: Law as Logic, Justice, and 
Social Control—A Study in Jurispru- 
dence.. Pp. lxi, 918. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. $10.00. 


This book has been reviewed widely and 
favorably in many journals, and it is with- 
out doubt an important work, especially for 
specialists in jurisprudence and political 


theory. The author’s style is excellent, 


and he has brought a high order of com- 
petence and almost unbelievable industry, 
extending over a period of fourteen years, 
to the production of this treatise. Yet it 
is no adverse criticism of Stone to conclude, 
that, despite its strong points, he might , 
have devoted his efforts and splendid talent 
to more worthy projects which would give 
his own thinking better opportunities for 
adequate expression. 

Stone’s_book is a memorial to-Pound and 
his course in jurisprudence. Anyone who 
took Pound’s course will immediately rec- 
ognize the familiar names and summaries 
of the thought of modern legal philoso- 
phers—Austin, Roguin, Grotius, Blackstone, 
Bentham, Jhering, Stammler, Kohler, Sa- 
vigny, Duguit, Maine, the theory of inter- 
ests, and all-the rest of the Pound seminar. 
Stone has rounded out Pound’s survey, and 
he has added detailed annotations and bib- 
liographies. The Pound-Stone summaries 
and the bibliographies will be helpful to 
researchers in the field. But the book, 
from the ‘very nature of its conception, 
lacks incisive analysis and imaginative for- 
mulation of current important problems of 
legal philosophy. 

So far as students and the teaching of 
jurisprudence are concerned, the Stone 
treatise can best be used as supplementary 
reading. History of philosophy is hardly 
taught in respectable schools as a series of 
summaries of what Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
and others thought. The objective now, at 
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least on the college level, is to teach stu- 
dents how to philosophize. 
-is in the older, outmoded tradition; it is 
mostly a Book about, rather than of, legal 
philosophy, though he does interpolate his 
own criticism. Such summarizing, even 
with the added criticism, does not ex- 
emplify philosophical problem-solving. It 
is far better, in the reviewer’s judgment, to 
have students read the original work of 
legal. philosophers, dead and living, with 
attention directed to its relevance for cur- 
rent issues and to what is involved in de- 
veloping and defending one’s own legal phi- 
losophy than to fill them with summaties 
that lay it all out digested and “finished.” 

That kind of instruction has become 
dated, but obviously it has not been for- 
gotten. What has happened in the past 
fifteen years in the teaching of jurispru- 
dence cannot be here reported. It must 
suffice to say that jurisprudence has come 
to life and is grappling with the major 
problems of our times. 
. of jurisprudence and-his students will there- 
fore prefer fresher waters and the joys of 
live combat, which the Stone chronicle un- 
fortunately does not provide. This is a 
regrettable report especially for one who, 
like this reviewer, admires Stone’s scholar- 
ship-and his clear, facile writing. - 

Jerome HALL 
Indiana University Law School 


HAMBURGER, Max. Morals and Law: The 
Growth of Aristotle’s Legal Theory. Pp. 
xxii, 191. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1951. $3.75. 


“There is a perfect harmony between 
Aristotle’s ethical, legal, and political theory 
—the theory of the right mean is the basis; 
philia, social sympathy, is the life force; 
equity, fairness, reasonableness, and hu- 
maneness the leitmotiv; and well-being, i.e., 
human happiness and ‘perfection, the su- 
preme end.” 

So states Dr. Hamburger in his conclud- 
ing paragraph. The main body of the work, 
subsequent to a brief inquiry into the au- 
thenticity of Aristotelian texts and a brief 
statement of Platonic views .on law and 
morals, is a detailed examination of rele- 
vant Aristotelian texts and a comparison 


Stone’s book 


Both the teacher . 
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of differences in their arguments, together 
with smaller sections devoted to historical- 
setting and to summary of arguments. It 
is divided into three sections, dealing, re- 
spectively, with “Voluntary - Action and 
Choice (Theory of Culpability),” “On Law 
and Justice,” and “On Friendship -(Philia) 
(Community, Partnership, Contract).” 
The author stresses the fact that Aris- 
totle’s theory of law is part of and derives 
from a total theory of ethics and politics. 
He emphasizes the degree to which the 
Aristotelian theory of law is permeated by 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean; is in its 
tenor constitutionalist; and is, like all Aris- 
totle’s social thought, ‘opposed to a false 
precision in the name of science which is 
unwarranted by the nature of human be- 
ings, and by reason of that judgment which 
they must inevitakly exercise in the midst 
of uncertainties. It stresses; again, the 
fact that law relates intimately to justice 
and that the two together are at once the 
foundation and the proper ruling end of the 
state; it thus shows the continuity between 
Aristotelian thinking and later Roman law 
with its. Stoic foundations and its dominant 


; concept of equity. 


In an interesting summary of his third 
part, Hamburger also demonstrates how 
Roman law, thus properly understood, was 
subsequently misinterpreted, and how, from 
Bacon to Savigny, the false search for 
scientific certainty led to a misconception 
of law, partly overcome by the subsequent 
efforts of von Jhering, but also offset by 
legal realism and legal pragmatism (the 
two are not, he insists, the same), though 
both these last tended to achieve their work 
by an illegitimate divorcing of law from 
its philosophical foundation, and from its 
proper status as part of a total doctrine of 
man and society. 

The main body of the aon will be of in- 
terest-only to the specialist, though its over- 
all conclusions are of more general concern. 
The brilliant foreword of just over three 
pages by Huntington Cairns makes more 
significant generalizations on the course of 
development of Western legal thought than 
one would have believed possible in so 
brief a ‘space. 

Tuomas I. Cook 

Johns Hopkins University 
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. Simon, Yves R. Philosophy of Demo- 
cratic Government. Pp, ix, 324. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 


$3.50. 


In order “to help people everywhere to 
understand the functions of democracy and 
„to realize that this system stands on those 
“principles that are necessary to maintain 
human dignity” the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation for the Study of American In- 
stitutions at the University of Chicago has 


undertaken the publication of a series of 


_ volumes, of which this is the second. 

Its author who is now professor of social 
thought at the University of Chicago and 
who served at an earlier period as professor 
of philosophy at the University of Notre 
Dame brings to the task an intimate knowl- 
edge of Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, Cajetan, 
and other political theorists of the past, to- 
gether with an interest in current political 
and social problems, as may be indicated 
by his book entitled The Road to Vichy. 
He begins this present work by- presenting 
a fairly detailed statement of his general 
theory of government. Proceeding to a 

` consideration of the major problems of 
democratic freedom, sovereignty in democ- 
racy, democratic equality, and democracy 
and technology, he deals with a variety of 
interesting matters, including suffrage, the 
system of political parties, the instruments 
of government, proportional representation, 
propaganda, and labor unions. 

Even a casual reader will find in this 
study a ‘great deal of substance and. a good 
many arresting ideas. By the use of nu- 
merous illustrations, often of a homely 
character, an attempt is made to clarify 
complex aspects of the subject, and there 
are many sections of the book which should 
be meaningful to nonspecialists. However, 
quite frequently the author lapses into lan- 


guage, such as tHe following: “Democratic ` 


optimism assumes a sociological form inas- 

much as the identification of voters with 

society is considered a ground for trust in 

universal suffrage,” which will make the 

going difficult for the ordinary reader. 

. HAROLD ZINK 
-Ohio State University 


Stanton, ALFRED H., and Stewart E. 


Perry (Eds.). Personality and Political © 
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Crisis: New Perspectives From Social 
Science and Psychiatry for the Study of 
War and Politics. Pp. 260. Glencoe, 
UL: The,Free Press, 1951. $3.75: 


_ The title Personality and Political Crisis 
covers only a part of the material embodied 
in this book. Fortunately so, because the 
most valuable contributions have very little 
to do with the narrower concept of per- 
sonality, let alone with the development of 
political crises out of the crises of indi- 
vidual personality. 

_ It is one of the established facts of what 
has been called the new propaganda (the 
concept named by Lazarsfeld) that propa- 
ganda is not a black magic—not a magic art 
to play up to the emotions of the man in 


- the street and to get. him to do whatever 


the propagandist wants him to-do. The 
critical contributors to this volume, such as 
David Riesman in “From Morality to Mo- 


‘rale,” Renzo Sereno in “Psychological War- 


fare, Intelligence, and Insight,” and David 


.M. Levy in “Anti-Nazis: Criteria of Dif- 


ferentiation,” make just use of this new 
sociologically based theory of propaganda. 
Who are the target people? In what way 
can we touch off their preshaped inclina- 
tions and activities? This theory of propa- 
ganda is the true topic of this book, which 
originated from lectures given in spring 
1950 at the Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. z . 

I want to mention the contribution by 
David M. Levy. His article describes how . 
he tried to find out sociological, sociopsy- 
chological, and emotional criteria of devia- 
tion from an average in order to deter- 
mine who was and who was not in 1945 a 
reliable anti-Nazi. He assumed that there 
was an average family pattern in the Ger- 
man family with a dominating father, a 
restrained mother, a number of children, 
no crossing of the lines as in intermarriage, 
no political or religious anti-Nazi influence 
in the family, little travel or reading, and 
finally no constitutional neurotic abnor- 
mality of character make-up. In analyzing 
21 “reliable” cases Levy found invariably 
a number of deviations. 

Dr. Levy’s is certainly a very interest- 
ing and valuable study, the methods and 
results of which should be applied to simi- 
lar problems. It is on account of such 
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positive results that the book is welcomed 
both for the information it already offers 
and for the suggestions for further research. 
hoe W. ELIASBERG 
New York 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Picou, A. C. Keynes’s “General Theory” 
—A Retrospective View. Pp. viii, 69. 
London: Macmillan & Co. (distributed 
in U. S, by The Macmillan Company), 
1950. $1.25. 


When J. M. Keynes’s General Theory of 
Income, Employment and Money (New 
York: Harcourt Brace) appeared in 1936, 
it received a rather chilly reception from 
the dean of academic economics, Professor 
A. C. Pigou. In his review (Economica, 
New Series, Vol. III, 1936, pp. 115 ff.) of 
what meanwhile has become a famous vol- 
ume, Pigou not only took exception to 
Keynes’s sweeping condemnation of “classi- 
cal” economics but refused to see any ma- 
jor contribution to economic thought in 
Keynes’s own treatise. 

New, after a “cooling off” period of one 
_and a half decades’ Professor Pigou under- 

takes a fresh “appraisement ‘as objective 
as- [he] can make it, of what . . . the book 
accomplished constructively.” The results 
are undoubtedly more flattering to Keynes 
than those arrived at at the first ‘trial, al- 
though Pigou’s basic attitude toward the 
“Keynesian revolution” would seem to be 
still not very different from what it was 
fifteen years ago. i 
Indeed, Keynes has recognized—as did 
Karl Marx some eighty years earlier—the 
absence in the automatism of a market- 
and profit-determined economy of a “built- 
in” mechanism keeping aggregate effective 
` demand on a level requisite for the main- 
tenance of full employment. Such a “built- 
in” governor was, in the earlier theories, 
the rate of interest that was supposed to 
equilibrate the supply of savings and the 
demand for investable-funds so as to as- 
‘sure a volume of investment sufficient to 
provide, in conjunction with consumption 
outlays, the amount of spending required 
for the full employment output to be sold 
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at prevailing prices. In Keynes’s view the 
rate of interest has no such beneficent prop- 
erty. “The rate of interest is mot the 


‘price’ which brings into equilibrium the 


demand for resources to invest- with the 
readiness to abstain from present consump- 
tion” (Keynes, op. cit., p. 167). This 
leaves, however, the volume of investment 
and with it the level of income and em- 
ployment essentially undetermined within 
the “pure” economic system. In the words 
of a prominent Keynesian, “. . . it is vital 
... that we . . . assume definite amounts 
of investment which are highly variable 
over time in response to a myriad of ex- 
ogenous and endogenous factors and which 
are not automatically equilibrated to full 
employment levels by any efficacious eco- 
nomic process (Paul A.. Samuelson, “The 
General Theory” in S. É.. Harris [ed.], 
New Economics, New York: A. Knopf, 
1947, p. 151; italics in the text). 

One does not gain from Professor Pigou’s 
discussion a clear impression as to whether 
he accepts or rejects this fundamental in- 
sight of Keynesian economics. Some pas- 
sages suggest that Professor Pigou, while 
endorsing the view of the capitalist process 
as inherently unstable, -refuses merely to 
attribute this instability to the volatile be- 
havior of one factor, investment, and pre- 
fers a more general approach seeking the 
explanation of variations in the level of 
income and employment in the “state of 
any other of the relevant factors” (p. 27).. 
Other statements convey the feeling that 
Professor Pigou has by no means lost faith 
in the equilibrating forces of the market 
mechanism, that in fact he expects changes 
in prices and in the rate of interest to 
equilibrate the supply of and the demand 
for investable funds on a full employment 
level (p. 27, footnote). g 

A “Keynesian” is thus not likely to de- 
rive much comfort from Professor Pigou’s 
“rehearing” of the case. His observations 
concerning the exclusively short-run na- 
ture of the Keynesian analysis, his remarks 
on the limitations of the Keynesian method 
with respect to the path from one equilib- 
rium position to another undoubtedly carry 
much force and significance. 

In times when the long-run issues of, 
capitalist development have properly moved 
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into the center of attention, overshadowing 
the problems of short-term fluctuations in 


the level of income and employment, the 


Keynesian “tool box” is bound to lose 
much of its former appeal. In consider- 
ing the broader questions of the future of 
the capitalist order economists and other 
social scientists.may have to return from 
the attractive simplicity of the Keynesian 
model to the more difficult but also more 
realistic - complexity of Smith, Ricardo, 
Marx, and Professor Pigou. 
PAUL A. BARAN 
Stanford University 


SCHUMPETER, JosepH A. Ten Great Econo- 
mists From Marx to Keynes. 
305. New Work: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. $4.75. 

The universality and flexibility of Schum- 
peter’s mind enabled him to write on the 
history of economics from two points of 
view. In-his first comprehensive treatment 
of the subject, published in 1914 in Max 
Webers Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, he 
chose instead of the conventional biographi- 
cal method an analysis of the historical se- 


quence of economic problems and their’ 


solutions during the past. two centuries. 


This approach—which might be called the. + 


dogmatic method of the history of eco- 
nomic thought—has rarely been handled 
with greater virtuosity (Die Epochen der 
Dogmen—und Methodengeschichte). 

Yet, throughout his life, Schumpeter felt 
equally drawn ‘to writing on subjects of 
the history of economic thought in the 
_ traditional biographical style, as his obitu- 
aries of economists of the preceding gen- 
eration attest. Though some of those ar- 
ticles were too short to permit a detailed 
appraisal, others were of significant size 
and content and represent brilliant speci- 
mens of the biographical approach. This 
group comprises essays on Walras, Menger, 
Böhm-Bawerk, Taussig, Fisher, Mitchell, 
and Keynes, all of which deserved republi- 
cation. 

In the present volume they are supple- 
mented by three other studies which origi- 
nated under notable conditions: first, an 
. article on Pareto published twenty-six years 
after the death of the “lone thinker of 
Céligny”; second, a. paper on Marshall, 


+ 


Pp. xiv, - 
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modestly termed a semi-centennial ap- 
praisal of the, Principles; and, finally, a 
broad treatment of Marx, which the editors 
have reprinted from Schumpeter’s book 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy. 
Most of the papers were originally written 
in English, but three of them required 
translation. 

Yet the roster of the “ten. great econo- 
mists” might be criticized as including 
either too many or too few. Not all of the 
ten rank with the towering figures in eco- 
nomics of the past century, while others 
who deserve such recognition have been 
omitted. ‘This criticism, however, would 
in general be ill-founded since it disre- 
gards the fact that originally Schumpeter 
did not contemplate an integration of the 
essays into a book. The ten studies should 
be evaluated primarily as the products 
of a constructive mind which, eager for 
“self-realization,” intermittently assessed 
the scientific heritage left him by his im- 
mediate predecessors and teachers. 

One objection, however; cannot be dis- 
missed in this general way. In 1926 
Schumpeter wrote a long and magnificent 
paper on the founder of the German his- 
torical school, Gustav Schmoller, which 
better than any other document clarified 
his attitude towards the historical method 
(Schmollers Jahrbuch, vol. L°, pp. 337- 
388). In this article, Schumpeter referred 
to Schmoller’s name as a “living program” 
and characterized him, as Wesley C. 
Mitchell had done previously, as the 
“father of American institutionalism.” The 
present volume I think would essentially 
gain by including this important appraisal 
in its next edition, which I take is as- 
sured. 

Schumpeter as a writer excels in his gift 
-of adapting his techniques to the particular 
subject under treatment. Essays that por- 
tray the great system-builders with the 
broad strokes of an al fresco picture of the 
Italian Renaissance alternate with others 
that, like the still lifes of the old Dutch 


school, describe every detail of a scholar’s 


history with an almost tender affection. 


“Still, in spite of the great variety in tech- 


nique, presentation,’ and subjects, all his 
discussions ‘concentrate fundamentally on 
the deepest epistemological problem faced 
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‘by an economist: “How is economics as a . 


science possible?” For this reason the 
volume can hardly fail to become an in- 
dispensable tool in the workshop of every 
social scientist. 

Fritz Kart Mann 


The American University Pa 


DEAN, JOEL. Managerial Economics. Pp. 
xiv, 621. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951. $6.65. 


The author, a management consultant 
and professor of business. economics, ap- 
plies the techniques of economic analysis 
and economic projection to a broad. area 
of business problems. The intent of the 
„author is to aid. business executives, who 
make managerial decisions, by presenting 
a method of applying economic analysis to 
the formulation of top-management policy. 
Major emphasis is given to the subjects 
of marketing policy (product, pricing, and 
promotion policies), demand forecasting, 
cost analysis, and capital equipment invest- 
ment. 

‘Principles rather than descriptive pro- 
cedtires are formulated in the text mate- 
rial for the following subject areas: 

_ Profits are examined according to meas- 


urement, policy decisions. on profit stand- . 


ards and goals, and the use of profits for 
control purposes in a complex business or- 
ganization. , In considering profits, the au- 
thor contends that “a business firm is an 
organization designed to make profits, and 
profits are the primary measure of its suc- 
cess.” 
nomic analysis in its application to private 
enterprise rather than public policy. His 


viewpoint considers objective managerial . 


problems and not social ones. 

Competition is 
types of competition and competitive ac- 
tion, its measurement, and anti-trust de- 
velopments. The author comments that 
the technique of measuring the concentra- 


tion of economic power is still an unde- 


veloped art and that an understanding of 
competitive behavior still requires close 
ad hoc study of individual markets. 
Multiple products as a subject is treated 
by sketching the framework for a policy 
approach to product-line policy in a multi- 
ple-product firm. Criteria for the addition 


Consequently, the author uses eco- ` 


covered according tó ` 
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of and considerations for the dropping of 
a product are given. 

Demand analysis is examined by study- , 
ing the various concepts of demand in their 
managerial context and by surveying the 
methods of measuring them. The text ma- 
terial for this subject is augmented by sta- 
tistical and graphic illustrations. 

Cost is approached from the viewpoint 
of using economic analysis to produce cost 
estimates that are relevant for manage- 
ment decisions from orthodox accounting 
records. Numerous illustrations of graphic 
and statistical nature are used to clarify 
the concepts presented. 

Advertising‘is discussed around the prob- 
lem of planning and controlling a firm’s 
advertising expenditure- with special _em- 
phasis on the cyclical policy for adver- 
tising. 

-Basic price is treated by the develop- 
ment .of a philosophy of price making. 
New-product pricing, price leadership, and 
cost-plus pricing are given special attention. 

Product-line pricing is separately handled 
by showing the application of principles for 
pricing selected products that are physically 
distinct and sold under diverse demand 
conditions. 

Price differentials—for this topic, the 
author develops an analysis for’ establish- 
ing a structure of price differentials de- 
signed to accommodate various circum- 
stances surrounding individual purchases. 
Emphasis is given to distributor discounts, 
quantity discounts; and geographical dif- 
ferentials. 

Capital budgeting is analyzed_from the 


-problems of estimating internal demand for 


capital, determining the supply of funds, 
and rationing out the funds among the best 
prospective investments. ; 
Although the text material is of a tech- 
nical nature, it is is so well organized. by 


-subject and sub-topic breakdown that read- 
‘ing and understanding are greatly facili- 


tated. Ample charts and graphic. illustra- 
tions also facilitate understanding of the 
concepts’ presented. Business executives 
such as controllers, sales managers, treas- 
urers, and advertising managers, as ‘well as 
economists, will find many stimulating 
ideas and economic analysis techniques 
presented by the author. If there is a 
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need for a book that demonstrates the 
practical application of economic principles 
and analysis in the making of managerial 
- decisions and the formulation of top-man- 
agement policy, then this book can fulfill 
that need to a great extent. : 
`- Joun F. MEE 
Indiana University 


FAULKNER, Harorp U. The Decline of 
Laissez Faire, 1897-1917. Vol. VII in 
“The Economic History of the United 
States.” Pp. xiv, 433. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, 1951. $6.00 trade; 
$4.50 text. 


Professor Faulkner, with hig habitual 
thoroughness and balance, has given us an 
admirable account of a period of singular 
significance. More than most junctures in 
American economic history a study of the 
period from 1897 to 1917 enables us to un- 
derstand previous tendencies and to ap- 
preciate the force of subsequent develop- 
ments. This volume, like others in the 
series to which it belongs, demonstrates 
the advantage of portraying the growth of 
our economic life by stages. This method 
combines, in great part, the benefits of the 
specialized monograph and the genéraliza- 
tions of over-all treatments without the 
disabilities of the minute study or the sum- 
mary view. The span of twenty years, 
properly chosen for dominant character, 
permits the blend of time and topic which 
is most revealing and gratifying to the stu- 
dent. The particular course of change is 
not disembodied or isolated from the broad 
cultural factors that influenced it, nor is 


' the subject selected for emphasis lost in « 


environing circumstance. Professor Faulk- 
ner’s equipment in political and social, as 
well as in economic, history has well served 
him and his readers. 

To this reviewer, who has had the slight- 
est share in advocacy calculated to adapt 
public policy to the economics of large 
scale production, this historical recital is 
peculiarly satisfying. One often mistrusts 
his own arguments, as well he may, until 
he finds them confirmed or corrected in 
the event. This rehearsal shows how some 
champions and commentators were over- 
‘excited about the blessing or bane of busi- 
ness consolidation, finance capitalism, popu- 


hindsight. 
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lation movements into and within the coun- 
try, and how others guessed little of the 
meaning in current happenings. For that 
matter, the need for turning centralizing 
tendencies, in industry and government, to 
democratic purposes must remain a con- 
stant concern. 

The author’s knowledge—and use—of the 
bibliography of the subject and period is 
extraordinarily wide; the text is informed 
by it on every page, and the appended an- 
notated list of sources will have the atten- 
tion of wise students who want to be wiser. 

In telling a full story of economic prog- 
ress and lapse in two decades, all in some 
four hundred pages, the temptation to 
sacrifice interpretation to narrative must 
have been strong. ‘This author has re- 
sisted it and has given us supported judg-. 
ments which are compliments to his dis- 
cernment. That the economist, as such, 
has his important office is evident in in- 
creasing recognition of his contribution to 
public opinion and administration. But 
the best workmen in the craft will be per- 
suaded, in volumes such as this, how they 
may guide their scrutiny and apply their 
recommendations in the light of historical 


Broapus MITCHELL 
Rutgers University 


Mitcuert, Westey C. What Happens 
During Business Cycles: A Progress Re- 


port. Pp. xxxi, 386. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic’ Research, 
1951. $5.00. 


This posthumous volume, edited by 
Arthur F. Burns, brings to a close a life- 
time of work in the field of business ¢ycle 
research. One cannot turn to it, there- 
fore, without respect for its author and 


. for the monumental task which he set for 


himself. It is, as the title indicates, a 
progress report.’ Some of the writing is a 
little rough, some of the chapters rather 
difficult, especially to those who are not 
familiar with the peculiar methods and 
terminology of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

It is enlivened here and there with acute 
observations and dry comments character- 
istic of the author, and its conclusions are 
tentative, though firm. The title is perhaps 
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somewhat misleading: one might suggest 


somewhat maliciously that it might have. 


been better entitled “What happens at the 
National Bureau.” . It represents a culmina- 
tion, and a distillation of decades of re- 
search along highly special lines. The Na- 
tional Bureau collects time series much as 
entomologists collect bugs. It then pro- 
ceeds to manipulate these time series in 
order to find some method for summarizing 
the information contained in them. The 
present volume is based on a maximum of 
794 different time series of varying lengths 
and significance, with a more detailed analy- 
sis of smaller samples. 

The essence of the method of analysis is 
the device of the “reference cycle,” which 
is obtained by identifying the peaks and 
troughs (of three months duration) of-the 
general business cycle, and dividing the pe- 

. riod between trough and peak and between 
peak and trough into three equal periods, 
yielding nine points of reference in all. I 
and IX are the first, and second troughs; 
V is the peak; II, ITI, and IV are stages on 
the way up; and VI, VII, and VIII are 
stages on the way down. By this ‘device 
the shape of cycles.can be described roughly 
without going into too much detail. 

In a sense this assumes the existence of 
a cycle right at the beginning of the argu- 
ment, which is one of the hypotheses the 
study sets out to prove. Nevertheless, no 
serious logical fallacy is involved:. the con- 
formity of the specific series to the’ refer- 
ence cycle is great enough to dispel any 
doubts one might have about the existence 
of a business cycle. - 

What the -study is looking for is an 
“average” cycle, and the reference cycle 
device is introduced, one suspects, to get 
around the fact that the periddicity of 


cycles is so irregular as to make averaging . 


meaningless. The book therefore concen- 
trates on the problems of ‘conformity (the 
extent to which particular cycles conform 


to the reference cycle), amplitude (espe-- 


cially of reference cycles), dispersion’ of 
the individual cycles about Re average, 
and timing (the extent to which particular 
cycles lead or lag behind the reference 
cycle). The evidence presented is at least 
sufficient to justify the belief that there is 
a “creature” which might be called the 
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business cycle, and that we have some 
kind of universe of these “creatures” from 
which samples can be taken. 

‘One wonders if the present volume does 
not go about as far as the methodology of 
time series description can profitably go. 
That it makes a c6ntribution is unques- 
tionable; that the contribution is very 
large may be doubted. It would seem as 
if future research into this field would do - 
better to get down to the microeconomic 
level and to study the decisiop-making 
process itself. The National Bureau ap- 
proach is the astronomy of economics— 
the painstaking charting of the courses of 
its 794 planets across the statistical heav- 
ens. But no law of gravity emerges to re- 
duce the Ptolemaic epicycles to a grand 
Newtonian scheme, probably because there 
is no such law. It may be that the most 
fruitful direction of economic research for 
the future lies in the world of men rather 
than of time series. . 

Í K. E. Bourpine 

University of Michigan 


STocKING,. Georce W., and Myron W. 
Wartxıns. Monopoly and Free Enter- 
prise. With the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Cartels and 
Monopoly. Pp. xv, 596. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1951. 
$4.00. 

Monopoly and Free Enterprise is the 
third and last volume in a series of studies 
on cartels and monopoly prepared by 
Messrs.’ Stocking and Watkins in recent 
years under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. Their factual findings, em- 
braced in Chapters 1-15, are followed by 
a report and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Cartels and Monopoly appointed 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. Unlike 
the preceding studies in this series, how- 
ever, this volume deals exclusively with the 
American scene. How to foster an effec- 
tively competitive economy is its major 
theme. 

Free competition is both an essential in- 
gredient and a palladium of a democratic 
society. In a private enterprise economy, 
competition, via the democratic and im- 
personal forces of free markets, organizes 
economic activity. It is relied on to 
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. promote ‘progress. A number of forces, 
however (classified by the authors as 
“technical,” “commercial,” “financial,” and 
“strategic”), have been responsible for lim- 


iting competition and concentrating. eco- © 


nomic power. As a result, .both agencies 
of the federal government and private or- 
ganizations, as well as academic scholars, 
have been preoccupied for over half a cen- 
tury with what have been epitomized at 
different times as the “trust” problem, the 
- “monopoly” problem, the concentration of 
economic power, and the problems of small 
business. ` 

In the course of their investigation the 
authors examine the relationship of con- 
centration to the theory and practice of 
free enterprise, the competition limiting 
consequences of certain business practices 
and government legislation, and the record 
of governmental action to curb monopolis- 
tic practices. Specific chapters deal with 
such subjects. as the development of con- 
centration in American industry, basing 
point pricing, trade associations, patents, 
‘trade practices, and antitrust policy. 

The authors neither adduce new facts 
nor advance new theories. Rather they 
have sought to organize and analyze ideas 
and information that have been accumu- 
lating via scholarly studies, the findings of 
Congressional committees and private or- 
ganizations, and court decisions. This is 
no mean task, and this reviewer believes 
that the authors present a clearer and more 
comprehensible account of the problem of 
industrial government in a democratic so- 
ciety than can be found in the literature 
published in recent years. 

. This book is well suited for college 
courses that go by such names. as Trust 
and Corporation Problems, and Public 
Policy and Private Enterprise. It will be 
appreciated by economists who have not 
kept abreast of the literature of market 


structure and practices and public policy, 
and will hold the interest of. laymen who - 


are interested in economic problems. The 
latter, who may be repelled by the mathe- 
matical exercises and a technique of writ- 
ing reminiscent of manuals on building a 
boat, so frequently found in the literature 
of monopoly and competition, will discover 
that the authors have produced, without 
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bending a single curve, an articulate and 
coherent treatment of a technical subject. 
Myron L. Hocu 
‘The City College of the 
City of New York 


Campo, Pierro. Glimpses of a New Hori- 
zon: an Outline of a New Economic and 
Social Order. Pp. 58. New-York: The 

- William-Frederick Press, 1951. $1.25. ° 


The writer of this-small book is evi- 
dently a gentleman with democratic ideals 
and Christian good will who has tried to 
think his way through to a solution of our 
present national and international troubles. 
He is, however, not expert in the problems - 
with which he deals. He proposes a simpli- 
fied political organization and a collectivist 
economy but shows no comprehension of 
the complexity of economic organization or 
of the difficulties of implementing a politi- 
cal program involving any great change in 
existing institutions. He wishes to abolish 
private ownership of capital without com- 
pensation, put everyone on salaries with 
differentials allowing a million a year for 
the top brains, and organize the whole eco- 
nomic and social life under about nine na- 
tional boards. He believes that the idea is 
so good that it would be adopted by refer- 
endum if properly studied and understood. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

The University of Wisconsin 


Harr, Cuatzris A., JR. Effects of Taxa- 
tion: Executive Compensation and Re- 
tirement Plans. Pp. xv, 365. Boston: 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 

. tion, Harvard University, 1951. $4.25. 


Sanvers, Tuomas H. Effects of Taxation 
on Executives. Pp. xiii, 229. Boston: 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, 1951. $3.25. 


‘These two publications, which constitute 
the third and fourth volumes of a series 
dealing with the effects of taxation on 
various phases of business activities, are 
closely related in subject matter, and pro- 


‘vide between them a comprehensive and 


detailed account of the influerice of taxa- 

tion on both the economic activity and 

compensation of business executives. 
Professor Sanders, whose book is the 
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broader of the two, devotes one of his 
three main sections to a discussion of ex- 
ecutive compensation, the topic to which 
Professor Hall devotes his entire book. 


Despite this apparent overlapping, there is ` 


very little actual duplication. In those in- 
stances where identical points are made, 
the points are either sufficiently important 
to bear repetition, or the difference in the 
approach and point of view of the two au- 
thors is ‘sufficiently marked so that the 
reader’s understanding is enhanced. San- 
ders is concerned largely with the aspira- 
tions, interests and reactions of business 
executives. Hall, on the other hand, gives 
_ greater consideration to the viewpoint of 
the firm itself, as distinct from the execu- 
tives in its employ. 

Professor Sanders’ section on executive 
compensation includes chapters on direct 
compensation, stock option and stock pur- 
chase plans, executive.retirement and pen- 
sion plans, and expense allowances. , In 
the two remaining sections of his book, he 
deals with the effects of taxation on the 
efforts of executives and on their invest- 
ments. Particularly interesting and worthy 
of attention are the chapter entitled “Ex- 
ecutive Mobility” in the first of these sec- 
tions and the chapter entitled “Little Out- 
side Ventures” in the second. 

Taking advantage of the more limited 
. scope of his book, Effects of Taxation: 


Executive Compensation and Retirement - 


Plans, Professor Hall has undertaken a 
more thoroughgoing and more technical 
analysis of his subject. The book is di- 
vided into nine chapters and five appen- 
dixes, three of which are largely statistical 
in character.. Hall emphasizes at the very 
outset that his primary concern is not with 
the effects of taxation on direct compensa- 
tion, but with “the effects of federal taxa- 
tion gn the use and conditions of .deferred- 
type compensation plans for executives in 
large corporations, and of the economic ef- 
fects arising from them” (p. 1). He pre- 
sents material on deferred distribution 
bonus and profit sharing plans, as well as 


several types of retirement, deferred com- ` 


pensation, and individual annuity plans. 
In each case, he not only describes the dif- 
ferent plans but also notes the conditions 
under which they may be used with ad- 
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vantage, and he discusses the relative tax 
burdens they bear. 

Several interesting and significant general 
conclusions emerge.from these two books. 
It is reassuring to learn, for example, that 
both writers believe business executives 
perform their duties no. less conscientiously 
as a result of the high. rate of taxation on 
their edrnings. It is also made clear that 
executives are as much concerned about 
their financial security as any one else, 
despite the fact that they may object to 
the word “security.” In this connection 
Professor Sanders writes: “In their own 
way, and at their own levels, executives are - 
as ardently in quest of security as any 
other classes” (p. 190). . Moreover, the 
data on salaries, deferred compensation, 
bonuses and retirement benefits presented 
in these two books indicate that executives 
are frequently highly successful in achiev- 
ing this security. 

Leo FISHMAN 

West Virginia University 


ScHELLING, THomas C. National Income 
Behavior, An Introduction.to Algebraic 
Analysis. Pp. x, 291.’ New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company,.1951. $4.50. 
This. volume is included in the series of 

“Economics Handbooks” under the editor- 

ship of Professor Seymour Harris. It is 

advertised as “fundamentally an elemen- 
tary text.” It is little more of a handbook 


‘than Pareto’s Manuel was a manual, and 


woe betide any unwary undergraduate in- 
structor who uses it as more than an oc- 
casional reference. 

Mr. Schelling in this book has Surd 
the role of skeleton assembler: From as 
elementary a level.as he can, he has set 
out to develop as much as he can of the 
mathematical underpinning of current “ag- 
gregative” or “macro-” economics. At ‘the 
outset, any junior high school graduate 
without a positive mathematical phobia can 


. follow him. Throughout the book, Schel- 


ling eschews all but the most elementary 
notions of calculus—except for an ap- 


pendix dealing with differential equations: 


Determinants and matrices are avoided al- . 
together, although the analysis passes to 
increasingly large members of simultaneous 
linear equations. 


- . well as his economics. 
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- As a skeleton assembler, Schelling has 
done. a thorough. and workmanlike job. 
The book is in four parts. The first of 
these covers the standard two-equation 
closed-system case dealt with in an increas- 
. ing number of elementary and intermedi- 
ate texts. It reads quite easily and should 
be useful to-the great bulk of students and 
practitioners. After Part I, however, the 
gradient of complexity (if not of basic 
‘difficulty) rises sharply. The.usefulness of 
these later parts may be limited to refer- 


ences and checks against independent: stud- 


ies by oneself and other workers. Part II, 
for example, introduces complications due 
to economic class structure, and also pro- 


vides explicit treatment of government re- - 


ceipts and expenditures. Part III opens 
the system to international trade, and Part 
IV introduces dynamics in the form of 
leads and lags in adjustment. 

The author’s guiding hand is limited al- 


most entirely to the algebra as algebra, and’ 


the reader must be his own. economist. 
Limitations of time and space have reduced 
the economics proper to a minimum. It 
will require a well-trained specialist to ap- 
preciate the economic significance of many 
of Schelling’s results, especially.those de- 
rived from the solution of numerous simul- 
taneous equations and including large num: 
bers of coefficients whose values are un- 
determined. In short, like most skeletons, 
this one is short of flesh. vs 

The reader must also be his own statis- 
tician or econometrician. , Schelling’s alge- 
bra has run well ahead of his statistics as 
The reader must 
decide for himself whether the author’s 
postulates accord with statistical fact, and 
also guess at the probable values of many 
of the parameters, since Schelling has made 
no empirical contribution. Among the 
questionable relations which this reviewer 
noted (in Part II) were linear functions 
relating investment, government expendi- 
tures, and tax receipts to national income 
alone, with other variables, such as assets 
and interest rates, ignored. Furthermore, 
as an illustration of how the. best of us 
can be bemused at times by our own alge- 
bra; the “investment function” is supposed 
not to vary with the distribution of in- 
come between profits and wages. 
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If he ventures beyond Part I, the reader 
should also cling constantly to pencil and 
paper. The author and publisher have 
been relatively lavish quantitatively with 
their mathematics, leaving almost nothing 
to “it follows that” and “it can easily be 
shown.” Nevertheless, pencil and paper ` 
are canteens in the desert for all readers 


‘unable to solve three or more simultaneous 


equations mentally, or to keep in mind a 
long running glossary of symbols which, 
like characters in Russian novels, are other- 
wise difficult: to associate either with each 
other or-with roles in the story. ` 
M. BRONFENBRENNER 
University of Wisconsin ` 


MERRITT, WALTER Gorpon. Destination 
Unknown: Fifty Years of Labor Rela- 
tions. Pp. x, 454. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. $5.65. 


‘ - During much of the past half century 


Mr. Merritt, of the New York bar, has 
represented employers in many of their 
most important controversies with labor 
unions. As a young lawyer, son of a Dan- 
bury hat manufacturer, he figured promi- 
nently in the Danbury Hatters litigation 
and in other leading cases involving labor 
boycotts; notably the Buck’s Stove, Coro- 


- nado, Duplex, and Bedford Stone cases. 


For many years he served the anthracite 
coal operators in their dealings with the 
union, 

This book’s text falls into two parts. 
The first is historical, with special reference 
to the author’s experiences; the second is 
rather discursively topical and analytical, 
putting forward a number of constructive 
suggestions. Both sections are abundantly 
documented. Appendixes are devoted to 
state legislation on, labor relations, includ- 
ing a digest of the comprehensive and 
short-lived statute enacted by Delaware in 
1947. me 

Our author naturally devotes consider- 
able space’ to dubious or worse features of 
union activity, past and present; and it is 
not surprising that he says much less about 
violence, espionage, and trickery on the 
employing side. He tells, however, how 
he has often courted and received unpopu- 
larity among employers by standing for a 
real right of workers to organize and bar- 
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gain ‘collectively, unobstructed by “yellow- 
dog” contracts. He concedes that employ- 
ers lived in a fool’s paradise before the 
New Deal labor legislation broke upon 
them and urges that labor should reconcile 
itself to somewhat comparable regulation. 
“I have not such confidence in the self- 
restraint of employers that I would leave 
the workers unorganized and unprotected,” 
he says, “nor have I such confidence in the 
organizations of the workers that I would 
leave employers and. society unprotected 
from their excesses.’ 

The Taft-Hartley Act is approved by 
Mr. Merritt as to its general orientation 
and as to most of its particulars, but he 
calls for further regulation of rights to 
strike and to lock out, particularly in 
order to’ keep coal mines and the reilways 
operating. 

Emphasizing- the criteria. of workability 
and cultivation of respect for due legal 
processes, he urges that government should 
more effectively support private efforts to- 
ward enforcement of labor agreements and 
toward arbitration, as the final step in dis- 
putes, regarding contract terms as well as 
grievances. He thinks the doctrine devel- 
oped under the Norris-LaGuardia Act, that 
‘the employer is not entitled to equitable 
protection if he has refused arbitration, 
should be matched by differentiating a un- 
ion’s legal status as to strike activities ac- 
cording to the objective of the strike and 
its record as to contract fulfillment and 
willingness to arbitrate. For coal mining, 
Mr. Merritt’s package includes regional 
contracts expiring at different seasons of 
the year, so that a legal strike may occur 
in only a minor part of the industry at any 
‘ one time. For railroading, his novelty is 
- mandatory routine wage determination in 
connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He does not seem to realize 
how largely the- rail workers ` depend on 
alterations and interpretations of their 
working rules to improve their take-home 
pay. 


- sive as a judiciously ex parte contribution 
to the history of our labor relations and 
as a wrestle with the problems of. public 
policy therein involved than as a positive, 
well-articulated program for the future. 


In general the volume is more impres- 
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But the. problems are so difficult that this . 
is not faint praise. ; 

H Z. CLARK DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


MER, GLENN W. Problems of Labor. 
Pp. xvi, 560. Nėw York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1951. $5.00,. 

What with the issuance of revised edi- ~ 
tions of older, textbooks in the “labor prob- 
lems” field and the publication of new 


texts, the saturation point must surely be 


near—if there is any saturation point at all 
for textbooks in an area where time alone 
requires additions to the teaching material. 
This is recognized by Professor Miller 


-himself in the preface to his volume. The 


justification for this new text, in the 
words of the author, lies in “a different or- 
ganization and degree of emphasis on vari- 
ous subjects,” particularly “a much. heavier 
emphasis . . . on ‘government intervention 


‘in labor-management relations than is cus- 


tomary.” In other words, as between. the 
encyclopedic type of text and the texts 
which choose some identifiable and more 
digestible portion of the field, Professor 
Miller has chosen the encyclopedic, with 
a variation of emphasis. 

‘Tt is always difficult to quarrel with per- 
Sonal preferences, but looking at the or- 
ganization of the volume, which the author 
states is a result of his teaching experience, 
it seems to this reviewer that the sequence 
in which the subjects are covered is such 
that any student with a logical mind (and 
there are such) will read the volume in a 
different order unless forced by assignment 
to do otherwise. For example, after two 
chapters of “background” and “approaches” 
we get three chapters on union history, 
structure, and so forth. Then comes a 
chapter on “The Interest and Approach of 
Employers,” followed by “The Place and ` 
Purpose of Labor. Legislation,” and nu- 
merous chapters on unemployment, old age 
dependency, sickness and accidents, wages 
and wage theories, and hours problems, It 
is only about fourteen chapters later that 
we return to the unions, with chapters on 
the right to organize, on collective bargain- 
ing, and on the settlement of disputes. 
During this interval, the author ties the 
unions into the story by comment on the 


‘mobility and wage differentials. 
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“union attitude” and the “union solution.” 
The result is frequent repetition of brief 
material without real thought or explora- 
tion of the union positions. 

. When we come to content, the usual 
failing of the encyclopedic text is apparent. 
A little of everything means not much of 


anything, so that unless extreme care is . 


used in the condensation, little feeling for 
the complexities of the subject will be con- 
veyed. , Most text authors have some 
areas in which they are more interested 
than in others, and this is reflected in Pro- 
fessor Miller’s volume. His interest, as he 


himself states, lies in the role of govern- _ 


ment. As a consequence, the material in 
this area is much better developed (within 
the spatial limitations) than other aspects 
of the problems of labor. 


hand, is oversimplified. The same is true 
in the section on wage determination, where 


_ little or nothing is presented on the recent 


developments in connection with labor 
Finally, 
while the tone of the whole volume has a 
desirable simplicity of expression, it fre- 


quently appears to lapse into “talking 


down.” t 
HERBERT J. LAHNE 
Washington, D. C. 


Myers, CHARLES A. Industrial Relations 
in Sweden: Some Comparisons With 
American Experience. Pp.. viii, 112. 
Cambridge: The Technology Press, Mas- 
sachusetts. Institute of Technology, 1951. 
No price. 


The director of the Industrial Relations 


, Section of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology’s Department of Economic and 
Social Sciences here provides a compact 
account of his intensive observations in 
Sweden last- year as a specialist under the 
Exchange of Persons program established 
by the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. The 
study was made at the request of the 
Swedish counterpart of our Committee on 
Economic Development. 

The result is a most illuminating and 
suggestive comparison of: Swedish and 
American practice with particular reference 
to management attitudes, collective bar- 
gaining trends, and such problems as job 


The material on 
union structure and functions, on the othet - 
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evaluation, grievance procedure, layoffs and 
discharges, labor-management committees 
(enterprise councils in Swedish parlance), 
the foreman’s position in management, and 
personnel policies and procedures. In the 
concluding chapter the similarities and dif- 
ferences are summarized, the latter being 
far more numerous. 

Union-management relations are more 
mature and institutionalized in Sweden, 
but the attention given by management to 
plant-level problems of industrial relations 
and to personnel administration is of longer 
standing in the United States. Yet the 
author found a keen and growing interest 
in these problems. A resurvey after a 
decade will probably reveal fewer differ- 
ences. The enterprise councils, now rapidly 
spreading to a large number of firms, are 


- providing a promising channel of com- - 


munication between management and work- 
ers and will bear further watching by 
American observers, 

It is in the relations between the central 
organizations of employers and unions that 
we might well learn from Swedish experi- 
ence. Despite full employment, a “wage 
stop” was arranged during 1949 and 1950 
without any governmental intervention. No 
Wagner Act or Taft-Hartley parallels were 
legislated in a country where employers 
and unions had developed strong, self- 
disciplined central federations long before 
thé blows of war and depression fell on the 
national economy. “The more thoughtful 


Jeaders of these federations sense the po- 


tentialities of danger in such centralized’ 
power, but they would emphatically agree 
with Professor Myers that “éxcessive au- 
tonomy and consequent disregard for na- 
tional economic stability by unions and 
employers are also dangers in a democratic 
society.” 
James J. ROBBINS 
The American University, 


Witney, Fren. Government and Collective 
Bargaining. Edited by Joseph Shister. 


Pp. viii, 741. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1951. $7.50 trade, 
$6.00" text. 


Fred Witney has painstakingly described 
the content of American law relating to col- 
lective bargaining. He has given detailed 
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attention to the historical development ‘of 
government action in this field, and has 
carefully and critically analyzed the prin- 
cipal contributions of the national and state 
legislatures, administrative agencies, and 
courts. Although the presentation is basi- 
cally chronological, the author has not 
hesitated to get ahead of his story-on oc- 
casion in order to deal with particular sub- 
jects comprehensively and logically and to 
describe the wartime collective bargaining 
controls in one section. 

Interspersed with the description there 
is a great deal of justification and denun- 
ciation of various union and management 
practices and of the legal provisions de- 
signed to encourage or regulate them. 
Witney usually gives the reasons for his 
judgments in considerable detail, and they 
reflect warm concern for the preservation 
of labor’s gains and the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. This reviewer is inclined 
for the most part to agree both with the 
judgments and -with the practice of includ- 
ing them in a textbook. They are likely 
to stimulate students to evaluate: public 
policy and to relate it to the economic en- 
vironment and the: nature of -labor and 
management institutions. Witney’s judg- 
ments might have been somewhat more 
provocative in this respect had they’ been 
presented a bit more tentatively. This is 
especially true of his predictions about the 
consequences that flow from government 
action. = 

While the book is excellent as a careful 
description of the content of the law, it is 
sometimes rather naive in its assumptions 
about thé nature of the process by which 
public policy is formed. “The government” 
is evidently conceived of as an independ- 
ent force issuing edicts that either pro- 
mote or do not promote the “public inter- 
est.” “The public” is itself regarded as a 
third party which can be discussed as a 
homogeneous entity. There is, in short, 
little realization that government action is 
invariably the result of the interplay of 
organized or unorganized group interests, a 


concept that is particularly important in © 


the labor field where government activity is 

Best understood as an extension and a com- 

promise of the strivings of labor, manage- 
. ment, and tangential groups. 
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While this criticism may take Witney to 
task for not doing something he did not set 
out to do, his failure to meet the problem ` 
has inevitably resulted in some dubious 
generalizations. Thus, he declares several 
times that labor’s gains in the 1930’s were 
attributable more to the favorable legal en- 
vironment than to the economic conditions’ 
of the time. The assumption that the two 
factors are independent variables follows 
from the author’s basic orientation on 
policy formation. 

The book is in any. case a welcome addi- 
tion.to the literature and will unquestion- 
ably meet the needs of many teachers for 


“a detailed treatment of the law of collec- 


tive bargaining. Murray EDELMAN 
University of Illinois . a 
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FRANK, LAWRENCE K. Nature and Human 
Nature: Maws New Image of. Himself. 
Pp. ix, 175. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1951. $3.00. i 
This is a collection .of papers and lec- 

tures, by the author, published or delivered 

at various times and places during the past 
decade, to which has been added an intro- ` 
ductory and concluding chapter to “round 
out thè presentation and indicate the rele- 
vance and, in the writer’s opinion, the 
great significance of these new ideas and 
the way of thinking they now make pos- 
sible” (p. vi). The general theme is that 
recently developed conceptions and new 
ways of thinking about nature and human 
nature have radically changed, or should 
radically change, our method of approach 
to many problems. The body of the book 
is devoted to elaborating and illustrating 
this thesis. in five chapters, devoted respec- 
tively to “The Geographical Environment,” 

“The Internal Environment,” “The Cul- 

tural Environment,” “The Social Environ- 

ment of Group Living,” and “Our Private 

Worlds.” : 

It is impossible to disagree with the au- 
thor’s central theses, and the book can be 
highly recommended to the general reader 
as a pleasant and thoughtful, if somewhat 
repetitious and lyrical, series of essays. 
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The reviewer usually finds himself in agree- 
ment with Dr. Frank’s views, including his 
prejudices, on most subjects, but I am 
somewhat more doubtful than he is as to 
whether the ideologies and programs in 
` which contemporary men place their faith 
and hopes are not in many cases as vision- 
ary as most of those whose passing is re- 
garded with some optimism by Dr. Frank. 
I should like to believe with the author that 
under the new ways of thinking about men 
and nature “a cumulative process of cul- 
tural and social change will be carried on 
in which the central theme will be the 
worth of the individual personality, te- 
spect for the ‘private world’ of each indi- 
vidual as essential to the dignity of man, 
woman, and child” (p. 170). .But I regret 
to say most of the signs thus far in urban 
industrial civilization seem to me, in every 
country, to point in quite the opposite di- 
rection. To the extent, however, that the 
author is speaking of what might be, in the 
light -of modern knowledge as contrasted 


with what uses we have actually made so 


far of that knowledge, his book is a valu- 
able summary. GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 


.Lockxe, Harvey J. Predicting Adjustment 
in Marriage: A Comparison of a Di- 
vorced and a Happily Married Group. 
Pp. xx, 407. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1951. $3.50. ` 


‘This ‘is a study of certain aspects of the” 


marriage experience of 929 persons se- 
lected to be typical of a single Indiana 
county and interviewed between 1939 and 
1945. It includes 201 divorced couples 
where both were interviewed, 123 other 
divorced persons, 200 happily married. cou- 
ples, and 4 extra individuals: The meth- 
ods used are an adaptation of those earlier 
developed by such men as Terman, Burgess, 
Cottrell, and others: Materials are pre- 
` sented in great detail so that a reader can- 
not only see the conclusions of the author 
but make his own if he wishes. Two ap- 
- pendixes give the questionnaire used and 
a statistical analysis made of the person- 
ality traits of parents of the subjects 
studied. A third gives a summary of the 
‘results of seventeen previous studies of 
this nature. 
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` Fifteen general conclusions from this 
and collated studies are given in a sum- 
mary chapter. Both marital adjustment 
and alienation are held to be moving proc- 
esses or growths. These processes begin 
with courtship, involve also the parental or 
in-law relations, and are closely tied up 
with sexual intercourse. The presence. of 
children in the family is held by the author 
not to affect marital adjustment markedly. 
Persons having “directorial ability” and 
“adaptability” and who are affectionate, 
sociable, and conventional make better ad- 
justments than others. Those who try to 
get along with their spouses (companion- 
ates) and those who are more successful 
economically ‘do better than others. If a 
woman works outside her home and the 
husband has no objection, adjustment does 
not seem to be ‘affected one way or an- 
other. Those who have lost a mate by 
death and divorced women seem to make 
satisfactory adjustments in remarriages. 
The book is a must for persons inter- 
ested in working in family sociology as 
either teachers, counselors, or researchers. 
However it (and most of the seventeen 
previous studies summarized here) raises a 
number of statistical, or logical, problems 
of a high order. Does simple correlation 
mean cause, or, at any rate, approach the 
understanding of such? In key cases the 
author uses this practice both ways to suit 
judgment and circumstances. Then, again, 
approaches-to multiple and partial correla- 
tion, even elaborate cross tabulation, are 
not particularly used or emphasized. If 
an assumption be made that a family is a 
community of common values, the estab- 
lishment of which is facilitated by a low 
common denominator of antithetical ex- 
perience at the start, many of the specious 


. correlations would group themselves im- 


mediately (see Chapter XI Conclusions as 
an illustration). . 

Finally, much of the satya seems in- 
volved about inner or spurious correlation. 
Space does not permit the elaboration of 
the reasoning from these logical fallacies, a 
practice which has long bedeviled much 
social science and family sociology in par- 
ticular. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 
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Rose, Arnoro M. (Ed.). Race Prejudice 
and Discrimination: Readings in Inter- 
group Relations in the United States. 
Pp. xi, 605, vi. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. $4.50. 

In this- volume the editor has brought to- 
gether fifty-eight-abridged articles on inter- 
group relations in the United States. They 
have been organized under five main head- 
ings, “Minority Problems in the United 
States,” “The Kinds of Discrimination,” 
“Group Identification and the Minority 
Community,” “Perceptions of the Minority 
and the Causes of Prejudice,” and “Pro- 
posed Techniques for Eliminating Minority 
Problems.” Each major division begins 
with an introductory survey by Professor 
Rose, who also provides a brief foreword 
to each selection. At the end of the vol- 
ume are suggestions for further study, a 
series of questions for discussion, and 
finally a number of brief research topics. ~ 

The editor’s stated aim in producing the 


volume was a twofold purpose. Primarily 


he intended that it be used as a major 
or supplementary text.in general college 
courses in intergroup relations. Secondly, 
he hoped it would be useful as a source 
book of basic literature for practitioners. 

The volume will no doubt be well .re- 
ceived, but its reception will demonstrate 
- once again the crying need for professors 
in institutions of higher learning and for 
practitioners, in the field. to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the work they are doing. 
In the last decade we have moved: from an 
uncritical acceptance of the idea that 
prejudice could be reduced and discrimina- 
tion eliminated by the teaching of facts 
and by putting a major emphasis on think- 
ing straight about them. For a time we 
maintained that “attitudes are caught and 
not taught,” denying the efficacy of teach- 
ing knowledge and methods of reasoning 
reflectively about the problems of inter- 
group relations. Today we are more sober 
in our expectations, but at the.same time 
we seem to be taking the job which con- 
fronts us’much more seriously. 

Kurt Lewin, Goodwin Watson, and R. M. 
MacIver have all stressed the importance 
of action, and especially action-research in 
attempts to-improve our human relations 


‘ 
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among the diverse groups in the United 
States. Hilda Taba and many others who 
have been experimenting with school and 
community projects to improve intergroup 
relations have stressed the importance of 
action projects in which knowledge, moti- 
vation, and know how are teamed together 
to produce the only kind of result which 
is required if knowledge is not to remain 
inert, if motivation is not to evaporate in 
sentimental or impotent good will, and if 
skills and practical efforts are not to prove. 
abortive. . : 

Professor Rose would have improved the 
volume if he had included materials which 
would have challenged students to direct: 
their attention to the intergroup problems 
in their own lives in the colleges and on 
the campuses where they are living and 
learning, and if he had first more clearly 
thought out the philosophy of education in 
accordance -with which he would prepare 
his plan for the volume. As the book 
stands, there is a grave danger it will prove 
as useful as carrying coals to Newcastle. 

“Martin P. Coworowsky 

Columbia University 


RUESCH, JURGEN, and GREGORY BATESON. 
Communication: The Social Matrix of 
Psychiatry. Pp. vi, 314. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1951. $4.50. 


A psychiatrist and an anthropologist have 
here jointly proposed a solution to the 
dilemma created for psychiatry by the 
fact of cultural relativity. If psychological 
normality and abnormality and the back- 
grounds of patient and therapist vary in 
different cultures, is a universal science of 
psychiatry at all possible? As a result of 
investigating the role of communication in 
psychiatry and the value premises govern- 
ing communication in America, of develop- 
ing a systematic theory of communication, 
and of reconsidering contemporary psychi- 
atric practices in the light of their theory, 
the authors argue for the possibility of a 
science of psychiatry. 3 
. Because it takes as its point of departure 
the psychiatrist’s task of re-establishing the 
efficiency of a patient’s communication sys- 
‘tem, the theory is committed to a dualistic ` 
epistemology. -All communication depends 
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upon the internal processes of evaluation 
` of preferences and codification of percep- 


tions, which are copies of the external 


world. i ‘ 

This static, mechanistic, logical system is 
structured in terms of four interrelated lev- 
els of abstraction, each possessing its own 
network of communication and its own 


technical characteristics: the intrapersonal, 


the interpersonal, the group, and the cul- 
tural levels. The technical aspects of com- 
munication appropriate to these levels are 
analyzed by Bateson under the heading of 
codification, which is based on the theories 
of cybernetics, ` 

Though carefully elaborated and highly 
provocative, the system as a whole is 
susceptible to certain criticisms: (1) Any 
systematic theory assumes—contrary to em- 
pirical fact—that relationships in the em- 
pirical world are logical. (2) Contradic- 
torily, the authors view communication and 
information as the result of mechanisms 
within the separate, private, biological indi- 
viduals (p. 169), and they argue that cul- 
tures produce common communication sys- 
tems among their members (p. 94). (3) 
The term “value” is clearly employed in 
two ways, and, indeed, it is this twofold 
usage which permits it to function as the 
transition between the logical, static sys- 
tem of communication and the active, em- 
pirical world. Reusch describes, with con- 
summate skill and sensitivity, the historical 
development and seeming logical contra- 
diction of the basic American values of 
morality, equality, sociality, success, and 
change, but Bateson argues that in all men 
discrimination of preferences between logi- 
cal alternatives determines values (p. 176). 

One solution to this contradiction is to 
regard our logic as a Western European 
culture trait. But this would be tanta- 
mount to admitting the impossibility of a 
universal theory of communication, since 
its “logic” would always be culturally 
relative. . 
- GISELA J. HINKLE 
University of Maine 


Warr, Rares K. Value-Analysis: The 

. Nature and. Use of the Method. Pp. 87. 
Glen Gardner, N. J.: Libertarian Press, 
1951. $1.00. 


` 
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This pamphlet manual was written by 
Ralph K. White, probably best known for 
his collaboration in the famous Lewin- 
Lippitt-White studies ọf authoritarian and 
democratic leadership situations at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The publication of this 
guide was financed by the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 

In this pamphlet the author sets forth a 
system of content analysis. (Content analy- 
sis refers to any research method which at- 
tempts to put in some kind of standardized 
fashion what:a given piece of communica- 
tion says.) The system here proposed in- 
volves the use of fifty values as the basic 
categories. These values are of two kinds 
—goals and standards of judgment. 

Here are ten values which are more or 
less representative of the fifty: food, sex, 
friendship, self-regard, beauty, work, mo- 
rality, manners, intelligence, culture. To 
analyze a piece of communication one is 
instructed to make marginal notations, 
using symbols which the author has pre- 
pared. Thus the ten values just listed have 
the following respective symbols: Fo, Sx, 
F, Sf, B, W, M, Ma, In, Cu. A quantita- 
tive tabulation then should be made of the 
symbol notations, and finally. the results are 
to be interpreted “in the light of the pic- 
ture as a whole, with special attention to 
the person’s possible reasons for conscious 
concealment or unconscious self-deception.” 
A great many illustrations are given to 
guide the user in the application of the 
categorization, but no guide is offered to 
aid in interpreting the results “in the light 
of the picture as a whole.” . 

There is in the entire social science litera- 
ture to my knowledge but one other book 
in print (although another is in press) 
dealing with the method of content analy- 
sis. Yet content analysis is almost certain 
to be the most important research tool of 
the social scientist within the next decade. 
The data of economists, historians, politi- 
cal scientists, social psychologists; case 
workers, clinical psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, and sociologists alike require such a 
method, since all of these scientists are at- 


` tempting to make more precise, reliable, 


comparable, objective, and rigorous their 
analyses of various kinds of communica- 
tions. Values, too, are very much the cur- 
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rent and coming objects of interest and 


study in the social sciences. There are re- . 


ported to be no less than five committees 
at work on the problem of analyzing values, 
supported or co-ordinated by the Social 
Science Research Council. It follows, then, 


that most people interested in any aspect” 


of the social sciences will want to read this 
pamphlet. 

But the uninitiated in either content 
analysis or in the study of values may get 
the impression from this pamphlet that 
content analysis, value analysis, and this 
particular method are, or at least should be, 
virtually coterminous. . As for the present, 
there are in actuality a wide variety of 
specific methods of content analysis rang- 
ing all the way from single-symbol count 
to ‘the gross categorization of very much 
larger units of communication, together 
with a variety of weighting schemes. As 
for the future, the question of the desir- 
ability of standardizing content analysis 
surely hinges on the question of what is to 
be achieved by making possible the com- 
parability of various kinds. of studies—a 
question that is not discussed in any-basic 
sense in this pamphlet. 

And even were we’ finally to conclude 
that some standard system of content 
analysis is desirable, it would still be nec- 
essary to demonstrate that this particular 
system is the one best fitted for this pur- 
pose. To answer this question one would 
have to know how the fifty values central 
to White’s system were derived, and, more 
importantly, how effectively they would 
serve as categories in making cross-study 
comparisons. They seem to this reviewer 
to be at such a high level of abstraction 
that they would yield little if any meaning- 
ful discriminations. 

The answers to the weighty questions of 
validity and reliability checks are given in 
this pamphlet not so much in the’ spirit of 
scientific inquiry and tentativeness as in 
the manner of an apodictical fiat. The 
elaborate system of symbols given in this 
pamphlet is only one of a variety of ways 
of handling categorization, and this one 
has the special drawback of making fairly 
straightforward analysis seem esoteric or 
even.occult. : 
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White proposes his system both for per- 
sonality study and for the study of mass 
communications and public opinion data. 
Whatever the final verdict on this par- 


ticular system, it is almost certain that. 


content analysis as a general method will 
be employed in both these areas and that 
it will thus be among the several factors 
instrumental .in bringing together in one 
discipline these now separate branches of 
social psychology. e. ai 
Manrorp H. KUHN 
University of Iowa 


CREMIN, LAWRENCE `A. The American 
Common School: An Historic Concep- 
tion. Pp. xi, 248. New York: Buréau 


of Publications, Columbia University, 


1951. $3.50. 


-The American Common School is a sig- 
nificant and scholarly contribution to the 
history -of American education. In his 
book Lawrence A. Cremin presents the re- 
sults of extensive research to impress his 
readers with the fact that our present pub- 
lic schools are the product of certain power- 
ful social and political forces at work dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, that for many 
years the attitude toward such schools was 
cautious and controversial, and that ac- 


cordingly their development was somewhat’ 


haphazard and quite slow. 

Dr. Cremin pays merited tribute to indi- 
viduals and groups that paved the way for 
the common school: men like Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Owen the younger, James G. Carter, 
Horace Mann, and Henry Barnard; and or- 
ganizations such as the various working- 
men’s societies, the Free School Society of 
New York City, and early state boards of 
education. 

Considering the scope of the book, the 
reader may feel that a disproportionate 
amount of space is devoted to matters of 
support and control. ‘The author, for in- 
stance, discusses at considerable length the 
collective tradition which was firmly rooted 
in New England in contrast with the philan- 
thropic attitude toward education which 
prevailed in some of the middle and south- 
ern states and shows how the so-called col- 


‘lectivistic idea finally triumphed in rate 


bills, school funds, and final public taxation 


/ 
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for the support of education. The matter 
of control raises the issues of centralization 
_ and decentralization. The author, on the 
other hand, pays too slight attention to 
the learning-teaching conditions that pre- 
vailed in these early schools. 

Throughout the study, the year 1850 is 
used as a convenient point of reference. 
By that time, 90 per cent of the total 


school-population in the United States was. 


being educated in “. . . some kind of pub- 
lic facility.” The principle of public con- 
trol of the common school had become 
fairly well established. In Massachusetts, 
for instance, certain institutional patterns 


had been evolved for the exercise of such. 


control. By mid-nineteenth century a ma- 
jority of the states boasted some sort of 
chief state school officer, and every state 
with the exception of Arkansas had experi- 
mented with permissive tax legislation. 
And finally, throughout the nation, by 1850, 
the common schools were “. . . providing 
students of diverse backgrounds with a 
minimum common educational experience, 
involving the intellectual and moral train- 
ing necessary to the responsible and intelli- 
gent exercise of citizenship.” This latter 
aim seems exceedingly timely. - 

Certain sections of the book seem repe- 
titious, but the topical treatment of the 


subject necessitates such repetition. The . 


volume is replete with significant excerpts 
from important sources, and all of the ma- 
terial is very carefully documented. In 
short, 
should serve as a source of information and 
inspiration for students of the history of 
education. 
Quincy A. W. ROHRBACH ` 
State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSÒCIATION, EpU- 
CATIONAL Porjcres Commission. Moral 
and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. 
Pp. x, 100. Washington, 1951. $1.00. 
The publication Moral and Spiritual 

Values in the Public Schools is a thought- 

ful analysis of the responsibility of the 

public schools of the nation in the develop- 
ment of self-reliant, humane, and under- 
standing citizens capable of bringing to in- 


The American Common School. 
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dividual and world problems of the future 
a comprehensive measuring stick of moral 
and spiritual values. ` 

The Educational Policies Commission at 
the outset affirms its belief that religion 
is an important element in American life, 
that it is within the province of the Ameri- 
can public school to teach respect for all 
religious beliefs and to teach objectively, 
at the pupil’s level, about religion without 


_ advocating or teaching any religious creed. , 


The Commission states, “Knowledge of re- 
«ligion is essential for a full understanding 
of our American culture, literature, art, 
‘history, and current affairs,” but affirms 
that the public schools must carry out the 
principle of freedom of religious belief as 
_guaranteed in, the Constitution of the 
United States. : : 

The public school’s responsibility for 
educating the nation’s children in social 
and spiritual values is consistent with this 
nation’s high level of moral responsibility 
as evidenced by activity in the United Na- 
tions, its aid to veterans, its scientific and 
medical research, the decrease in racial 
discrimination, and the increase in church 
membership. Yet, in spite of this high 
moral level, the fact that the individual is 
too easily lost in the complexities of in- 
dustrial and governmental organization, the 
increase in an individual’s leisure time, the 
changing pattern of home life, and the cur- 
rent conflicts of the world can only mean 
that a system of functional education must 
concern itself-sincerely with moral ‘and 
spiritual values. 

The chapter on “Values” is the kernel of 
the publication, and an appreciation of the 
meaning of this chapter makes the conclu- 
sions of the following chapters sound. . 

The American people in general are 
agreed on these values: (1) The basic 
value of the individual persoriality; (2) 
each person’s moral responsibility for his 
own conduct; (3) the fact that institu- 
tions have no value in themselves but only 
as they contribute to the moral and spir- 
itual values of human life; (4) common 
consent, as exemplified in the franchise; 
(5) devotion to Truth; (6) respect for ex- 
cellence; (7) moral equality, all persons to 
be judged by the same moral standards; 
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(8) belief in brotherhood rather than selfish l 


interests; (9) the pursuit of happiness de- 
rived from deep personal resources and af- 
fection and respect for others; and (10) 
emotional and spiritual enrichment derived 
from experiences which transcend material 
things. 

These values can be taught not as a 
curriculum subject but in the many experi- 
ences which cut through the school day, 

_ such as organized subjects of the curricu- 
lum, student counseling, hobbies, clubs, 
sports, and school journeys. Such experi- 
ences are suggested and illustrated in the 


chapter on “Sanctions”; and the following © 


chapter, “Program,” outlines a practicable 
way of dealing with the problem of teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values. 


The Commission points out that in order i 


to teach these values effectively, the pub- 
lic school needs: (1) teachers who are edu- 
cated to, develop intelligently in their pupils 
the understanding of moral and spiritual 
values, and (2) an active, vitalized partner- 
ship with the home, the church, the com- 
munity, and the four great communication 
agencies—press, radio, motion pictures, 
and television, - 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lic Schools, in my judgment, is an out- 
standing contribution to our educational 


philosophy and deserves careful study by 


all who are interested in the achievement 

of our political ideals through our educa- 

tional programs. Francis B. Haas 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


KELLEY, EARL C. The Workshop Way of 
Learning. Pp.: xiv, 169. New’ York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. $2.75. . 

The little book is a story of ten years of 
late-afternoon and evening workshops con- 
ducted for teachers in service at Wayne 
University,’ Detroit, Michigan. As stated 
in the ‘second chapter of the book, the 
purposes of the workshops as they- evolved 
with experience are as follows: (1) to put 
teachers in situations that will break down 
the barriers between them so that they can 
- more readily communicate; (2) to give 
teachers an opportunity for personal growth 
through accepting and working toward a 
goal held in common with others; (3) to 
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give teachers an opportunity to work on 
the problems that are of direct, current 
concern to them; (4) to place teachers in 
a position of responsibility for their own 
learning; (5) to give teachers experience 
in a co-operative undertaking; (6) to give’ 
teachers an opportunity to learn methods 
and techniques which they can use in their 
own classrooms; (7) to give teachers ’an 
opportunity, in collaboration with others, 
to produce materials that will be useful in 


` their teaching; (8) to put teachers in a 


situation where they will evaluate their 
own efforts; and (9) to give the teach- 
ers an opportunity to improve their own, 
morale. 

In Chapter ITI, in some detail, the pro- 
cedures of starting and of operating the 
workshop are described. These involve 
getting acquainted activities; discovery of 
interests and needs of the members of the 
workshop group; and organization of tem- 
porary groups including the problem-find- 
ing groups. Illustrative of the type of 
problem usually proposed is a list of those 
proposed by the planning committees in 
February 1950. It is interesting to note 
that these problems do not relate to any 
particular subjects but crosscut subjects 
and, in most cases, crosscut grades. Sam- 
ple problems included human relations, 


. classroom discipline, teaching contemporary 


affairs, and techniques of guidance. 
Chapter IV describes methods of organi- 
zation involving: the chairman, the re- 
corder, setting up the goals, the work plans, 
and special reference to group dynamics. 
In Chapter V, there is discussion of new 
types of use of resources, emphasizing the 
use of persons as resources even more than 
the use of reading materials as resources. 
Continuing the discussion of procedures, 
Chapter VI relates to the handling of gen- 
eral sessions of the entire group, and Chap- 
ter VII relates to further treatment meth- 
ods and of ways of getting good work re- 
lationships between learners. , 
Discussion of evaluation in Chapter VIII 
describes attempts to introduce co-opera- 
tive self-evaluation and emphasizes opinion 


rather than any objective means of meas- 


urement. Chapter IX discusses outcomes, 
quotes testimonials of various members of 
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the workshop groups which seem to indi- 
cate good results of the workshop. Chap- 
ter X is.a brief: discussion of unsolved 
problems or limitations of the workshop 
approach. There is in the book, also, a 
discussion of short workshops. There are 
no bibliographies in the book. 
` The volume is written from a modern 
point of view and obviously by an en- 
thusiastic leader in the Wayne Workshop. 
Hart R. Dovcrass 
University of Colorado. 


Woopy, THomas. Liberal Education for 
Free Men. Pp. ix, 296. Philadelphia: 
University of- Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 
$4.00. : ‘ 

McGratH, EARL James. Education: The 
Wellspring of Democracy. Pp. ix, 139. 
University: University of Alabama Press, 
1951. $2.50. 


The social crisis of our time has called, 


forth’a number of attempts to formulate a 
valid pattern of education for free men in 
a free society. The two books here re- 
viewed, one written by a professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the other 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education, present’ thoughtful formulations 
of educational policy for a democratic so- 
ciety. : 

Professor Woody adopts the historical 
approach in defining the terms of a liberal 
education adequate to the requirements of 
the modern world. The first seven chap- 
ters of his book constitute the most’ thor- 
ough and scholarly account of the theory 
and practice of liberal education known to 
this reviewer. The great merit of Profes- 
sor Woody’s work lies in the way he re- 
lates the varied and changing concepts of 
liberal education to the changing social 
contexts in which these concepts took form 
and operated. Whether dealing with an- 
cient China, Athens, or Rome, or with the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, or the Mod- 
ern Period in the West he brings a wealth 
of historical scholarship to the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of liberal education. 

But, as already indicated, the historical 


analysis was made in order to lay the base. 


for a valid formulation of education policy 
in our day. In the final and longest chap- 
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ter the author brings into focus past ex- 
perience and present social need in the 
formulation of what he regards as most 


_ essential in a liberal education for free 


men. This is a book all who are concerned 
with education policy today should read. 
The main body of Commissioner’s Mc- 


` Grath’s Education: The Wellspring of De- 


mocracy consists of a number of addresses 
previously given but thoroughly edited, re- 
vised, and integrated for publication in this 
book. The first five chapters present a re- 
view of the most significant recent develop- 
ments in American education at its several 
levels—elementary, secondary, and higher. 

The book admirably serves two purposes. 
First, it provides both the lay and pro- 
fessional reader with a brief but critically- 
analytical account of the major develop- 
ments of American education during the 
past few decades. Second, and more im- 
portant, it affords the United States Com- 
missioner of Education the opportunity to 
present in some detail the changes in edu- 
cational policy which he regards as urgently 
needed “if our educational institutions are 
to meet the challenges of our times.” 

Some of the proposed policies are already 
fairly well accepted and are in process of 
implementation; other proposals will surely 
meet opposition from various quarters. 
The proposal for federal aid to education 
for the support of elementary and second- 
ary education, for school buildings, and for 
scholarships for poor but deserving college 
students is not new but of great urgency. 
Elementary education, the author finds, is 
moving ahead rather satisfactorily with re- 
spect to organization, program, and public 
relations. The secondary school is still in 
the process of developing diversified cur- 
ricula adequate for the needs of all youth. 
A number of specific proposals are ad- 
vanced with the view of making both gen- 
eral and vocational education more relevant 
to the needs of young people and the wel- 
fare of society. 

The most original and provocative pro- 
posals are those relating to colleges and 
universities. These are severely taken to- 
task for confusing graduate and profes- 
sional education. These two functions 
need to be clearly distinguished and a spe- 
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‘ cific program provided for each. The pres- 
ent programs of the liberal arts: college 


should be transformed from a preparation ` 


in advanced or professional study into a 


genuine liberal education adequate for the 


needs of life in the modern world. To ac- 


complish this it may be desirable to de- | 


centralize our large state universities and 
encourage the development of small but 
excellent private colleges. 

The last two chapters deal with the re- 


lation of education to the conflicting phi- 


losophies of democracy and communism 
and ‘to American foreign policy. 
positive values of democracy must be high- 


lighted, and freedom of teaching must un-- 


flinchingly be defended.. At the same time 
avowed Communists should not be per- 
mitted to teach, and teachers should be 
willing to sign loyalty oaths if public senti- 
ment requires it. And finally, our schools 
and colleges, it is urged, should come to 
grips with the cardinal facts of the inter- 
national situation which are set forth in 
some detail. Newton EDWARDS 

University of Chicago and 

University of Texas 


GRAY, James. The University of Minne- 
sota, 1851-1951. Pp. xvii, 609. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1951. $3.75. 


No brief review can do justice to this 
warmly human and brilliantly entertaining 
centennial history of one of our most en- 
terprising, least discriminating, yet mag- 
nificently productive universities. Master 
of the revealing anecdote and the telling 
phrase, James Gray writes with discern- 
ment, engaging humor, and affection. His 
chronicle is not of buildings but of men 
and women made vivid by their “foibles, 
feuds and frustrations” as well as of their 
vision and accomplishments. The great 
presidents and seemingly hundreds of indi- 
vidual fellow workers are deftly character- 
ized. More enterprises than most of our 
Eastern universities have even dreamed of 
—some of them still born, some instant 
successes, some going through more changes 
than a chameleon in the struggle for sur- 
vival—are faithfully fitted into the evolu- * 
tion of the ever-proliferating whole. 
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In commissioning this work the Univer- 
sity limited it to a single volume to be 
“readable by any member of the huge uni- 
versity family or its friends.” That they 
got a history no less comprehensive than 
entertaining is James Gray’s miracle. 

In frankness it must be added that be- 
cause of the official insistence on popu- 
larity, this volume will be the despair of 
scholars and future historians. It con- 
tains no acknowledgments, no footnotes, 
no bibliography, no tables or statistics, 
and by way of documentation only two 
maps, some good photographs, and a de- 
fective index. Because the mood is con- 
fident and romantic, the Valleys are over- 
looked-for the hills, and even the little hills 
are treated like mountain tops. Bugles 
blow and pinwheels are set off for achieve- 
ments, whether great or small. Brilliant 
aphorisms rub elbows with meaningless 
generalizations and slippery distortions. 
The section on the liberal arts is unfortu- 
nately a travesty on the subject. 

The glaring inconsistency of high pro- 
fessional standards in some of Minnesota’s 
schools, with admission by certificate and 
dedication to the service ideal in others, 
is discreetly smothered.* One learns of the 


- astonishing number’ of great teachers and 


distinguished scholars who came to Min- 


_nesota but not why so many of them 


promptly left. The fantastic wastage of 
faculty energy and public money through 
the failure of students to finish their 
courses is hardly considered. And there 
are other omissions and failures of criti- 
cism—some tantalizing to the expert, others 


` damaging to the proportions of the whole. 


é 


Yet perhaps in the manufacture of pub- 
lic support nothing will succeed like suc- 
cess., In any case, one cannot ask too much 
candor of a university which, for all the 
brave pretendings, still depends on a po- 
litical constituency. Recognizing what was 
expected, Gray has celebrated the many 
things in Minnesota that are fine, and for 
the rest has made confusion congenial. In 
the image of his university his book is 
characteristically and confidently American 
—a midwest symphony. 

GEORGE W. PIERSON 
Yale University : 
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- Hammonp, Mason. City-State and World 
State. in Greek and Roman Political 


Theory Until Augustus. Pp. 217. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. $4.00. 


' The perilous division of the political 
world today, separated into nationalities 
that can neither unite nor co-operate, has 
often recalled to scholars the plight and 
the fate of the ancient world: a society 
and an economy that were world-wide (as 
the civilized world was then known to Eu- 
‘ropeans), with a political loyalty limited to 
city-states which at most could form pre- 
carious federations, and which were doomed 
to be absorbed at last by great empires 
either at the East or the West. 

Tt is this vision of history repeating 
itself that has provided the occasion for 
Professor Hammond’s study of ancient po- 
litical theory down to Augustus. His the- 
sis is that the political philosophy of the 
period was essentially tradition-bound, re- 
stricted by the overwhelming authority of 
Plato and Aristotle. Hence it never suc- 
ceeded in going beyond the theory of the 
- city-state; it retained as axiomatic the be- 
„lief that this was the highest form of state 
or perhaps the only type of true political 


community. Thus.it failed to create the . 


conception and the moral justification of a 
larger and less intimate kind of association, 
which was in fact the only kind of political 
community that was viable under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The book is written in the light of 
Professor Hammond’s conviction that, for 
modern students, the principal value of 
ancient-politics lies less in its achievements 
than “in its intellectual inability to escape 

‘from a dominant concept and-to find a 
theoretical basis for the world state which 
had in practice become the necessary form 
of political organization” (p. 2). This pur- 
pose the book admirably fulfills. 

The substance of the book was first given 
as six lectures under the auspices of the 
Lowell Institute in 1948; it is‘here rewrit- 
ten in twelve chapters. ‘The material pre- 
sented is a judicious combination of po- 
litical theory and political or constitutional 


‘imagination or of vision, 
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history, the latter presented to cast light 
upon the former. 

The first four chapters have to do with 
the Greek world, particularly with Plato | 
and Aristotle as the philosophers of the 
city-state and the creators of what Pro- 
fessor Hammond calls “the orthodox theory 
of the mixed constitution,” with the leagues, 
and with the abortive efforts to find a 
theory that would-explain and justify the 
Hellenistic monarchies. Two chapters deal 
with the early development of the Roman 
constitution and with Polybius’s adaptation 
of the theory of the cycle and of the mixed 
state to Roman history. The remaining 
six chapters center about Cicero as the 
only Roman who sought to produce a rea- 
soned theory of the state: the condition of 
Roman politics in his time, his political 
career and political purposes, the downfall 
of the republic, and the problematic adop- 


-tion by Augustus of Cicero’s conception 


of the princeps, or leading citizen, who 
may become the moderator rei publicae. 
Throughout Professor Hammond undet- 
stands by “political theory” an overt intel- 
lectual or philosophical effort, as distinct . 
from “political thought,” which may refer 
to ideas inherent in institutions and gov- 
ernment without gaining self-conscious 
theoretical expression. 

Professor Hammond’s account concern- 
ing Cicero shows clearly that his theory 


. was self-consistent in the sense that it 


embodied the program which in his politi- 
cal career he tried to realize. It gives per- 
haps a higher estimate of Cicero’s origi- 
nality in comparison with his Stoic sources 
than will be generally accepted, but it 
agrees that he failed to see beyond the 
traditional ideas which he derived from 
Greek thought and also that he failed in 
his declared purpose to restate these ideas 
in the light of Roman history. The intel- 
lectual failure was at bottom a failure of 
as Professor 
Hammond says—a failure to realize that 
provincials must be included as citizens in 
the larger Roman state and that a citizen- 
ship, already extended to all Italy was no 
longer merely Roman. 

Perhaps Cicero’s failure in this regard 
may suggest a query, philosophical rather 


< 
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than historical, about Professor Hammond’s 
distinction between political theory and po- 
litical thought. Could a thinker, by sheer 
theorizing, have envisaged a sense of ną- 
tional or imperial unity that did not exist 


in the ideology or sentiments of the society ` 


in which he lived? 


GrorcE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


Muzzey, Davm Savitte. Ethics as a Re- 
ligion. -Pp. x, 273. New. York: Simon 
and Shuster, 1951. $2.75. 

NEUMANN, Henry. Spokesmen for Ethi- 

. cal Religion. Pp. xvii, 173.” Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1951. $2.00. 

These two volumes appeared in time to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary 
this spring of the establishment of the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture by 
Dr. Felix Adler. Since that significant 
event in the evolution of religion, the 
Ethical Culture movement has developed, 
albeit very slowly, but its influence has 
been quite disproportionate to its num- 
bers. Unlike an evangelical sect such as 
the Oxford Group Movement, the Ethical 

Culture Society has stressed good works, 
` especially social reconstruction, to such a 
degree that major social achievements in 
American social reform may be attributed 
to it, directly or indirectly. 

The two books under discussion are by 
partisans of the movement and aim to pro- 
vide a history of their fellowship and an 
enhanced appreciation of its doctrines. 
Dr. Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Culture Society, is particularly con- 
cerned with the life and works of the 
spokesmen of the Society in the United 
States and abroad. He furnishes a useful 
summary of Adler’s achievements as a 
preacher, prophet, and educator, emphasiz- 
ing the contribution of the Ethical Cul- 
ture schools to progressive education in 
America. He recites also the- impressive 
record of Adler as a social reformer who 


helped awaken the conscience of America 


to the evils of child labor and stimulated 
advance in the settlement movement, visit- 
ing nursing service, vocational training for 
women, arbitration of labor disputes, and 
progressive trade unionism. 

Dr. Neumann’s review of ~Adler’s re- 
ligious and social achievement is followed 
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by an account of the most important 


. American and European epigoni of Ethical 


Culture. - In this section, incidentally, he 


‘modestly omits mention of his own long 


and effective service as leader of the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Culture Society. Finally the 
volume contains a brief survey of the 
salient ideas of the Ethical Culture fellow- 
ship and a reading list. 

In his Ethics as a Religion, Professor 
Muzzey, a leader emeritus of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, has written a tract for 
the times, containing a lucid exposition of 
the tenets of ethical religion and its endur- 
ing values. Rejecting such traditionalistic 
theologoumena’ as God’s arbitrariness and 
man’s corruption, and affirming the vitality 
of prophetic’ religion, he expounds the hu- 
manistic position that man’s conscience is 
the seat of authority in ethical religion 
and that the potentialities for good latent 
in human nature and intelligence augur 
well for the attainment of the good life. 

Answering certain charges that have been 


made against the Ethical Culture fellow- 


ship, he defends its major principles: rec- 
ognition of a universal moral law; the ful- 
filment of that law in human relationships; 
the infinite worth of the induplicable indi- 
vidual; the mutual elicitation of the best. 
in others and so in gurselves as the rule of 
conduct. 

He expresses a calm optimism about the 
inevitable progress of his sect, secure in 
the conviction that ethical réligion will 
eventually displace thosé types of. religi- 
osity which have assigned prime emphasis 
to the confession of creeds or the perform- 
ance of-rituals. His confidence is based. on 
the view that ethical religion is the only 
type that comports wholly with a demo- 
cratic form, of society; that unlike tradi- 
tional. dogmas its spirit and deliverances’ 
are least likely to be threatened by subse- . 
quent revelations of science; and that only 
this species of religion, which eliminates 
the divisive:elements of ritual and creed, 
can unite men -of all races and groups de- 
spite their diversities. 

These books are eloquent testimonies to 
the continuing attraction for the illuminati 
of an ethical universalist religion which re- 
jects the tenets of an absolutistic God, of. 
divine revelation, of authoritative scrip- 
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tures, and of a traditionalistic eschatology 
with its system of rewards and punish- 
ments. Significant as the apologia of men 
struggling to achieve a Religion innerhalb 
der reinen Vernunft, these works evince a 
faith in reason and man’s perfectibility 
worthy of the best of the Aufklärung. 

But the failure to apply a sociological 
perspective prevents the authors from in- 


terpreting correctly the reasons for the’ 


slow growth of their fellowship and their 
estimating aright its potentialities in to- 
morrow’s world. For Ethical Culture is 
a sect—with the sociological differentia of 
-such a group formation, such as uncom- 
promising demands on the devotees, ten- 
sions with existing churches, and limited 
appeal. Its distinctive ideology, appropri- 
ate to the class, education, and the life 
standards and expectations of its member- 
ship, has .been much influenced by the 
Jewish provenience of many of its mem- 
bers and the neo-Kantian idealism regnant 
at the time of the sect’s crystallization. Of 
course Ethical Culture has its points of 
contact with earlier reformist and rational- 
ist heresies in the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and indeed with various syncretistic 
and universalizing movements in other 
world religions. Yet the derivation of its 
original membership and the orientation of 
the sect to a rationalist, utopian-socialist 
ideology may account, in part, for the-slow 
growth of this movement. 

. But this is not to deny the significance 
and value of this ethicizing reformist move- 
ment within Judaism and Christianity. For 
Ethical Culture is probably the most seri- 
ous effort to transplant to American soil in 
an organized fashion the Saint Simonian. 
and Comtean notions of a religion of hu- 


manity without any of their vagaries. Per- 


haps its greatest usefulness has been its 
generation of a “contrast conception,” 
stimulating some of the established world 
religions to teact defensively by renewed 
attention to their moral responsibilities. It 
is impossible to overestimate the influence 
- exerted by this comparatively small uni- 


versalist sect in catalyzing the social gospel - 


and in general advancing the ethicization 
of the major churches. ; 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
American International College 
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CŁARK, WALTER Houston. The Oxford 
Group: Its History and Significance. 
Pp. 268. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1951. $3.50. - 


While it is extremely difficult to assess 
the significance of a current religious move- 
ment, Dr. Clark, associate professor of 
psychology and education at Middlebury 
College, has turned in a successful per- 
formance in measuring the velocity of the 
Oxford Group Movement. Here is a re- 
vised form of a doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard. with little of the pedestrianism 


native to most dissertations, written with 


much of the acumen of an experienced 
educational observer. 

Dr. Clark presents some conclusions 
drawn partly from some slight first-hand 
contact with the movement but more par- 
ticularly from a close scrutiny of fifty-five 
case studies drawn from participants in the 
movement. The latter were active for the 
most part about twenty-five years ago so 
that their relation to the movement has 
been at sufficient distance to allow perspec- 
tive for its significance. A history of the 
movement, its religious origins, the char- 
acter-of its redoubtable leader, Frank Buch- 
man, and its effects both good and bad, are 
marshaled for us. 

This evangelistic movement represents 
American pietism that’ flowered first in 
eastern colleges, then spread, after its prac- 
tical expulsion from Princeton University, 
to various extramural centers. With its 
use of the “houseparty,” stress on interest- 
ing “key people,” and its genius for pub- 
licity, it moved into many wealthy circles. 
In spite of an effort to reach laboring 
groups, it has remained an upper-middle- 
class movement (p. 86). Americans may 
feel a bit piqued that it borrowed the name 
“Oxford Group Movement?’ to exploit the 
prestige of that ancient institution while 
some Oxford students were prominent in 
it, though the movement originated in this 
country. The transition from its first in- 
formal and inconspicuous activity to the 
recent ostentatious conclaves of the Moral 
Rearmament Movement that have had as 
many as 30,000 attendants at one time 
shows the rise in its attraction of public 
attention, but it also shows a decline in its 
most péculiar genius for vitalizing religious 
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interest—the person-to-person contact in 
informal conference. 

Dr. Clark’s conclusion that the Oxford 
Group Movement “has been the most vital 


religious movement of our day” (p. 92). 


will prove dismaying to many readers, for 
he has been able to unearth so few cases of 
participants who have had no ill effects 
from their affiliation with the movement 
(ef. pp. 187,205, 217, and 221). He found 
several who believed they had been ad- 
versely affected by being emotionally up- 
set, or made unreliable by a forced reliance 
on “guidance,” by undue attention‘ to sex, 
or by their failure to find a carry-over into 
-social action for the sensitiveness to moral 
“absolutes” aroused by Buchman and his 
. associates. Many others were harmed 
somewhat by this “soul-surgery,” though 
the positive results were greater than the 
negative. : i 

This book, like the movement it reports, 
raises the problem once more of the proper 
balance between emotion and intellect in 
religion. While practically all the cases re- 


ported showed no influence of the move- _ 


ment on the intellectual outlook of the per- 
son studied (and many criticized it for 
that), some of the cases do-show that the 
movement did break through to the will 
of the participant. The intellectualism of 
modern formalized religion as found in the 
average “liberal” church may meet here its 
most serious challenger. Christianity has 
over and over. outrun its intellectual forms 
and patterns of worship. But it has also 
repeatedly come up with: emotional out- 
bursts that advanced the faith but little, to 
say nothing of often maiming. its normal 
functions. : 
Buchman’s famous statement that he 


thanked God for Hitler, since the latter - 


was a defense against communism and a 
potential “key-man” for evangelism in Ger- 
many, shocked many. But it showed an 
intrepid effort to find new people, new 
names; new methods, and new motives to 
release the resources of the Christian faith. 
The failure of the Oxford Group Move- 


ment to realize that social and political or- . 


ganizations affect the spiritual life of men 
as much as their “personal” attitudes, will 
dismay readers of this journal. Yet its 
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stress on “group-guidance” may be of value 
in solving racial, labor, and political prob-. 
lems, even as it already has helped deal 
with alcoholism in the form of “Alcoholiés 
Anonymous.” 
Lours Wrtt1am Norris 
DePauw University f 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. Communism, Democ- 
racy, and Catholic Power. Pp. x,'340. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.50. 


In an age where religious intolerance 
(among other forms of injustice) is loudly 
deplored and widely practiced the world 
over, and in this our land where racial dis- 
franchisement has been mutely accepted by 
many churches, this book may give rise. to 
the undeserved cui bono. But the objec- 
tivity of the author and his obvious sin- 
cerity offer here a clarification—one more 
explanation as to what intellectual climate 
is fundamentally anti-democratic. 

Such a subject as this investigation into 
the functioning of two authoritarian sys- 
tems. (Communism from the Kremlin, 
Catholicism from the Vatican), with de- 
mocracy caught in the middle, could have 
easily deteriorated into an emotionalized 
harangue of pseudointellectual gibberish 
such ‘as one hears so often in political 
speeches and reads in numberless tracts. 
The power of scholarly documentation, the 
restraint in presentation, the logic of analy- 
sis goes beyond anything yet written of 
Communism and—as far as I am aware— 
of Catholic secularism, with the exception 
of Blanshard’s own previous book Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power (1949). 
This then demands the attention and thor- 
ough examination of all those who are basi- 
cally concerned with the future of freedom. 
. At no time does the author attack Catho- 
lic faith or creed or ritual. It is Catholi- 
cism as a spiritual power controlling secu- 
lar fields with dogmatic one-sidedness at 
which Blanshard points his guns. Educa- 
tion has been considered a weapon for 
many centuries; the Greeks and even a’ 
Napoleon knew that the education of the 
youth would shape the future of the na- 
tion. What the Kremlin has done to edu- 
cation is, in the author’s exposition, no 
worse-—even if in opposite direction—than 
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what the Vatican has done; in both sys- 
tems parents as against their priests. (or 
Soviet bureaucrats) have no rights over 
the education of their children. There fol- 
low pages of study and research, meticulous 
scholarship based on recognized source ma- 
terial. At no time does the author hesitate 
to point up the similarities between the 
two systems: the very structure of their 
power, their methods of thought control, 
` their disciplinary devotion to cause, their 
management of truth, and their strategy of 
penetration. Both, we are told, have su- 
_ preme heads neither of whom permits any 
opposition inside his organization; neither 
makes any claim to personal infallibility; 
yet both have the power to determine what 
is right and wrong; and both men “are pri- 
mary objects of continuous and contrived 
adulation. . . . Admiration for both lead- 
- ers shades into veneration, and veneration 
into worship.” 

Here perhaps is the key to Blanshard’s 
treatise: he considers that political Com- 
munism is dabbling in spiritual realms, 
while spiritual Catholicism is exercising 
political—that is, temporal—management. 
Coming from opposite directions, but based 
on similar plans for conquest of mind, we 


are told, they meet and by necessity clash. — 


It is Blanshard’s concern what. happens to 
American’ democracy in this clash. He of- 
fers an American answer, which is admit- 
tedly weak, but it begins with suggestions: 
(1) that the Vatican cancel for the United 
States its rule against Catholic attendance 
at public schools; (2) that the Vatican 
grant to all Catholic Americans the moral 
right to study both sides of every social 
question, including material critical of 
Catholic policy; and (3) that the Vatican 
recognize American marriage and divorce 
as valid. The strength of purely Catholic 
“influence becomes very apparent when read- 
ing in sequence the details of the Mrs. 
Roosevelt-Cardinal Spellman controversy 
about federal funds for public and/or 
parochial schools, and it is alarming to 
read Blanshard’s exposition of how publi- 
cations here are under dictate from the 
Vatican. 

Needless to say, this book will irritate 
the clergy no less than the Communists; it 
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will furthermore embarrass a good many 
thinking people who do not like to face 
facts. It must be remembered that it was 
the same author who published in Tke 
Nation several articles regarding Catholic 
secular rulings which exploded into quite a 
hue and cry and resulted in the banning of 
the publication in some places; but there 
has not yet been a denial of the statements 
as untruthful. Fundamentally, here are 
things which go beyond the matter of per- 
sonal conscience and pure religion. This is 
by no means a controversy which can be 
taken lightly, but jt does seem clear that 
all the truth is not known yet to man and 
that authoritarianism of any shape and in 
any form is not the ideal solution to man’s 
eternal problems. 
Boris ErIcH NELSON 
Hampton Institute 


Democracy 
Pp. 298. Philadel- 
The Westminster Press, 1951. 


Nicuots, James HASTINGS. 
and the Churches. 
phia: 
$4.50. 
All the trivial errors one might normally 

point out in so comprehensive a book fade 

away into insignificance when weighed 
against the seriousness of the contents of 
this book and the magnificent courage of > 
the author, his publishers, and the spon- 
sorship of the Committee on Religious 

Tolerance of the Federal Council, which 

compares so favorably with the appease- 

ment practiced by some of the local Fed- 
eration secretaries. 

The Protestant ground of the study has 
been frequently traversed. To the discus- 
sion of the Social Gospel one is tempted to 
add many observations. Almost two-thirds 
of the volume is devoted to the post-1865 
period, and almost half of the entire vol- 
ume rotates around an analysis and inter- 
pretation of political Roman Catholicism. 
Here is a real contribution to an awareness ' 
necessary in Europe and the United States 
if democracy of the American pattern is 
not to disappear because of the lack of 
historical perspective on the part of so 
many of our political leaders. 

Hence, we turn at once to the heart of ; 
the matter in Chapters VI and VII—an 
amazing summary of what has occurred be- 
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hind the Vatican veil during the last seven 
decades. We know of no 78 pages in any 
book on church history that begin to rival 
this narrative. 
asleep reading it. Nichols quotes from 
Czacki: “we condemn the separation of the 
church and the State, but we are running 
the risk of separating the church from so- 
ciety” (p. 134). Quoting from an unmen- 
tioned source, Nichols writes that “the ex- 
ample of Belgium proved that in a Catho- 
lic and religious country, the clergy succeed, 
at the end of a longer or shorter time, in 
controlling elections and ‘consequently the 
government also” (p. 147). Then from 
Catholic Christopher Dawson, the author 
quotes that “there seems no doubt that the 
Catholic social ideals set forth in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI have far 
more affinity with those of Fascism than 
with those of either Liberalism or Social- 
ism . . .” (p. 210); and from Coudenhove- 
Kalergi “democracy lays its stress on. per- 
sonal conscience, Fascism on authority and 
obedience” (p. 211). 

He makes his own sobering, serious, and 
ominous conclusions, such as: “Catholic 
democracy must henceforth mean simply 
‘Catholics devoted to the amelioration of 
the working classes’” (p. 165); “we ‘shall 
find, with few exceptions a consistent col- 
laboration of Roman Catholicism and espe- 
cially the Vatican with Fascism and Nazism 
against democracy” (p. 178); “in 1921, the 
Civilta cattolica had been able to find 
nothing to choose between Mussolini and 
Communism” (p. 181); and “the Catholic 
press in Britain and America, as usual, was 
the center of the attempt to mobilize opin- 
ion in the democratic countries against in- 
ternational law and democracy” (p. 188). 
He sets forth a thoroughly honest descrip- 
tion of the machinations of Briining (p. 
191 ff.): “for the fourth time in a century 
` the papacy had authoritatively and devas- 
tatingly liquidated Catholic democracy” (p. 


194); he describes Catholicism’s betrayal. 


of Austria (p. 195): “virtually every Fas- 
cist revolution of the next decade was to 
fly the flag of Quadragesimo Anno and its 
corporative state” (p. 197), and he states 
“the complete Church Catechism issued. in 
1927 taught that liberty of conscience, of 


The reader will not fall 
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assembly, of education, was heretical . . .” 
(p. 203), ‘ 

He reaches his final verdict with the fol- 
lowing: “In the midst of the present Ro- 
man Catholic crusade against Communism 
the fact that, politically speaking, this is a 
family row, should not be obscured. Com- 
munists can come to an understanding with 
Roman Catholicism far more’ readily than 
they can with Puritan Protestantism. Pius 
XI made repeated efforts to come to such 
an agreement with Moscow. The night- 
mare that haunted Dostoevsky cannot be 
wholly exorcised: Natural affinity may yet. 
one day unite these two most deadly ene- 


‘mies of man’s freedom” (p. 211). 


Conrad H. MorHLMAN 
Dallas, Texas i 


Goope, Wittram J.. Religion Among the 
Primitives. With an Introduction by 
Kingsley Davis. Pp. x, 321. Glencoe, 
Il.: The Free Press, 1951. $5.00. 


The aim and content of the book are 
more restricted than the title suggests. 

There is some discussion of religion in 
general among primitive peoples, but the 
main portion of the book is an analysis of 
religion and related activities and concepts 
in five selected tribes, namely, the Murngin 


` of northern Australia; the Manus of the 


Admiralty Islands; the people of Tikopia, 
a Polynesian island; the Zuni in the south- 
west United States; and the Dahomans on 
the west coast of Africa. After an analy- 
sis of the structure of the religious systems 
in these tribes the author devotes succes- 
sive chapters to an account of the inter- 
relations of religion with economic action, 
political action, and family. Each area is 
treated under these rubrics. 

The thesis is: The religious life and re- 
ligious concepts are not isolated phases of. 
the culture af a people, but they penetrate 
the culture in every direction. Hence to 
understand the social implications one must 
view the beliefs and practices as they in- 
tertwihe with other phases of the life of 
the people. The study is, however, com- 
parative in so far as there is treatment of 
these five culture groups which are rather 
far removed from oné another in character 
as well as in space. 
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Two extensive appendixes deal: with the 
connotations commonly found or sought in 
a study of primitive religion and, briefly, 
with a history of the interpretations given 
by a few early and outstanding students of 
the phenomena. ` The author’s general criti- 
cism of most of these is that they are indi- 
vidualistic and rational in approach, rather 
than sociological—Durkheim, of _ course, 
being an exception. 

The material is well documented, and 
there is a fairly extensive bibliography. 

Witson D. WALLIS 

University of Minnesota ` 
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RUSSELL, BERTRAND, JOHN LEHMANN, 
Sean O'Faorarn, J. E. Morpurco, Mar- 
TIN COOPER, and PERRY MILLER. The 
Impact of America on European Cul- 
ture. 
Press, 1951. $1.75. 


It is rash to deal with so vast a subject 
in less than one hundred pages of text, still 
more rash when six authors are concerned, 
still more rash when the contributions are 
broadcast talks. Yet, despite the natural 
fears that such a project provokes, the ex- 
periment is a success. None of the talks is 
dull, even though they necessarily show 
some of the weaknesses of reprinted talks; 
none is silly; and none is merely platitudi- 
nous. The most lively is, naturally, that 
provided by the sprightly Bertrand Russell 
who manages to express both his dislike 
of some aspects of American culture and 
his acceptance of the beneficence- of its 
general influence, without giving grounds 
for mere complacency or mere irritation in 
his European or American listeners. 

The American, unlike the European in 
the Hebraic-Hellenic tradition, is not re- 
duced to passive acceptance of the cosmic 


status quo by the sight of the stdrs in their ` 


courses. He is ready to measure them, 
but rather in the spirit of Leopardi’s shep- 
herd who wondered not only about him- 
self, but about the moon, “a che vale .. . 
la vostra vita a voi.” But the American 
doesn’t really care to stay for an answer. 
He has the earth to change, not to accept, 


Pp. 100. Boston: The Beacon. 
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and he will bombard the moon when he 
thinks it appropriate. _ 

It is a long time since it was said that 
“no man who has been born in Boston 
thinks he needs to be born again,” and 
this this-worldly attitude has Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s warm approval, even if he has prag- 
matic doubts about the value of prag- 
matism. - 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain speaks for the great - 
mass of immigrant groups who, deeply 
Americanized in fact, warm their hearts ` 
with a less and less realistic picture of “the 
ould sod.” But as Professor Perry Miller 
points out, Mr. O’Faolain greatly exag- 
gerates the conservatism of the American 
Irish who are, in any case, not best ob- 
served from Boston. And it might be said 
that the great Boston-Irish festival is not 
Bunker Hill but Evacuation Day, for, by 
divine interposition, the British left Boston 
for good and all on March 17, 1776. 

The most novel contribution is the 
highly technical discussion of the influence 
of American music, orchestral methods, 
and taste on Europe. One of Mr. Cooper’s 
paragraphs might have been written with 
the recent Hollywood career of Mr. Mario 
Lanza in mind, rather than that of Mr. 
Poleri, and it might be noted that some 
modern American musicals are, deliberately, 
in a new national tradition that may be as 
long-lived and as valuable, at any rate in- 
side America, as that represented by The 
Merry Widow, Les Cloches de Corneville, 
or even that indigenous English opus, The 
Geisha. i l 

The influences of literature and of the 
movies are more conventional subjects 
though they are freshly handled by Mr. 
Lehmann and Mr. Morpurgo. However, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot is not an expatriate from 
“the eastern American seaboard,” but rather 
from the very. heart of America—from 
Saint Louis. True, he went to- Harvard, ° 
but he also went to Oxford, and in many 
opinions he has been Europe’s greatest 
poet “not since the death of Paul Valery” 
but since the death of W. B. Yeats. Mr. 
Morpurgo is hard on Hollywood, too hard, 
since he does not accept the social func- 


tion of amusement as warmly as I do, for 


instance. 
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` To these verdicts, Professor Perry Miller 
adds a lively but good tempered corrective 
and, faced with the crimes or weaknesses 
of American movies or novels or music, 
does not fall back, as he might, on the 
patristic tag Securus judicat orbis terrarum 
or “try to get a ticket for the London pro- 
duction of South Pacific.” ; 
D. W. BROGAN 
Cambridge, England 


Lewis, W. Artuur. The Principles of 
Economic Planning. Pp. 128. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1951. $2.50 
cloth; $2.00 card. 


This excellent little book was written for 
the Fabian Society. Nevertheless, it con- 
tains much open and implied criticism of 


the Labor party’s economic policy in. 


Britain. 

I know of no better, clearer, more forth- 
right discussion of economic: planning. The 
book is easier to understand than Meade’s 
Planning and the Price Mechanism and 
more consistent and instructive than Har- 
rod’s Are These Hardships Necessary? 
The argument is cogent. 
both laissez-faire and complete planning by 
direction, Professor Lewis argues in favor 
of planning “through the market.” This 
implies monetary and fiscal policies which 
‘help maintain a high employment level 
without inflation and deflation and an al- 
location of loanable funds through interest 
rates rather than through the cumbersome 
method of licensing. Nationalization of in- 
dustry is not a prerequisite of planning, 
but it may be advisable to nationalize an 
industry where efficiency depends on uni- 
tary control. Lewis’s conclusions concern- 
ing commercial policies are compatible with 
our own aims, but they contain under- 
standable reservations in case of unem- 
-ployment in the United States. - 

Lewis is critical of the job which the 
Labor party has done. Economic planning 
in Britain has not succeeded in properly 
allocating the factors of production to the 


different industries and thus has been partly ° 


to blame also for the dollar shortage (the 
book was written before the devaluation of 
the pound); planning relied too much on 
exhortation; it was inflationary and yet it 


After rejecting ‘ 
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tried to maintain the external value of the 
pound with rather disastrous consequences. 

This book belongs to an as yet small 
body of literature on pricing and planning 


‘which, it is to be hoped, will in due time 


aid us in perfecting the analytical tools on f 
which “planning through the market” will 
depend. Whether in England or in the 
United States, it will be a major task for 
future economists to design the institu- 
tions and methods for such planning, which 
will free us from the inconsistent applica- 
tion of direct controls. These direct con- 
trols multiply’ by chain, reaction and do 
clumsily what the pricing process can ac- 
complish with far greater ease and effi- 
ciency. Into the art of this type of plan- 
ning through monetary and fiscal policies, 
which may eventually resolve the conflict 
between capitalism and socialism, there is, 
at present, to my knowledge no better i in- 
troduction available than this admirable 
little book. - 
Georce N. Harm 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


MELLOR, ANDREW. India Since Partition. 
Pp. viii, 156. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1951. $2.50. 
Developments;in India since the fateful 

day of independence and partition have 

been crowded and complex. There are 
many questions to raise such as what 
caused the Kashmir controversy, what has 
happened to the native states and their 
rajahs, and how to account for the tragic 
assassination of Gandhi-in a country pre- 


. sumably dedicated to the doctrine of non- 


violence. One also asks what kind of a 
Constitution have Nehru and his colleagues 
drawn up and why the economic situation 
has been so critical in India since 1947. 
Relatively few. books have been written 
answering these questions. India Since 
Partition is one of them, but it is so brief 
and summary that only the barest outline 
of postindependence events is presented. 
Still, succinct as it is, it does give an 


_ accurate, factual, and convenient outline 
The .- 


of Indian ‘developments since 1947. 
background of partition is first sketched, 
stressing the basic differences between the 
Moslem and Hindu communities. This is 
followed by a brief account of political de- 
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velopments from the closing decades of 
the nineteenth century to just after the 
conclusion of World War II. Rightly, at- 
tention is given to the critical period in 
the spring of 1947 when Lord Mountbat- 
ten, the Viceroy, realizing the impossibility 
of composing Hindu-Moslem differences, 
drew up the British plan for transference 
of power to Indian hands and with it a 
scheme for partition. 

Following this brief account of partition 
the author turns to the lamentable story 
of the massacres and riot that descended 
upon the Punjab in the fall of 1947 and 
describes the origin and course of the quar- 
rel between’ Pakistan and India over the 
status of the two native states, Junagadh 
, and Kashmir. Some attention is also given 
to the manner in which the bewildering 
‘mosaic of native states was broken down 
and absorbed into the structure of a mod- 
ern and democratic Indian state. The spe- 
cial case of Hyderabad is explained with its 
ruler’s failure to maintain ‘his independ- 
ence and remain outside the sovereignty of 
the new India. 

In summary fashion a number of equally 
important topics are discussed including 
the assassination of Mohandas Gandhi, fea- 
tures of the new Indian Constitution, eco- 
nomic developments relating to shortages 
of such key raw materials as jute and 
sugar, the problem of the balance of pay- 
ments, the menace of inflation, the huge 
defense expenditure necessitated by the 
undeclared war in Kashmir, and the fail- 
ure of the new government to obtain for- 
eign capital. The closing pages of this 
brief survey touch lightly upon the prob- 
Jem of Communism, the alarming activi- 
ties of the reactionary, proto-Fascist or- 
ganization known as the R.S.S., and India’s 
objective in foreign affairs. 

While a convenient outline, this study 
has no penetrating analysis of Indian de- 
velopments since 1947. There is no re- 


alistic estimate of the new Constitution; 


the problem of population pressure is 
barely mentioned; no attempt is made to 
assess the role of Gandhi; and too little is 
said about inconsistencies in Indian for- 
eign policy,- especially in the case of 
Kashmir. T. WALTER WALLBANK 
University of Southern California 
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Sumner, B. H. Peter the Great and the 
Emergence of Russia. In the “Teach 
Yourself History” series edited by A. L, 
Rowse. Pp. viii, 216. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. $2.00. 
“There is no end to what we can learn 

from history, if only we would, for it is 

coterminous with life,” writes A. L. Rowse 


“in his introduction to the book. Indeed, 


“if only we would,” much could be learned 
from such excellent studies as the one of 
B. H. Sumner. In these days when so 
many feeble hands endeavor to pull too 
big bows it is most gratifying to come 
across such a work. Despite its brevity 
the work is of considerable stature in 
scholarship and ‘interpretive skill. 

With assurance backed by genuine schol- 
arship the author incorporates what has 
been proved authentic and brushes aside 
historical fiction. Thus, Peter’s testament, 
the spurious but tempting document, Pro- 
fessor Sumner dismisses. as a “much-ex- 
aggerated, and in part fantastic diatribe 
against Russian foreign policy in the . 
eighteenth century.” The common tend- 
ency of presenting Peter as the “barbarian 
Czar” is not to be found in this study; 
here one discovers an intelligent approach 
and keen appreciation of the Muscovite 
sovereign in the light of the rising “needs 
and aspirations growing within Muscovite 
society in the late seventeenth century.” 
It is within this frame that the author suc- 
cessfully- draws a sound account of a most 
exhilirating chapter in Russian history. 

With brief and bold strokes Professor 
Sumner presents the swiftly moving drama 
of Peter’s reign, the military campaigns in 
the South and in the North, his adminis- 
trative reforms, the transformation of the 
church into a state-serving agency, the so- 
cial and economic changes during the tur- 
bulent period following Peter’s reign, wind- 
ing up with a general evaluation of the 
first Russian emperor who was instrumen- 
tal in setting Muscovite Russia on the road 
to Imperial Russia. 

When on February 8, 1725 Peter passed 
away only Frederick William of Prussia 
lamented over the loss of his “dearest 
friend,” while all other courts in western 
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Europe sighed with. relief and rejoiced 
over the bright prospect of no longer being 
disturbed by the “northern Turk,” who” 


had caused the disruption of the European _ 


balance of power. The current specula- 
_ tions about a brighter outlook “after Stalin 
goes” strongly suggest some interesting his- 
torical parallels. 

But the legacy of Peter could not be 


spunged out so easily. Much of what had _ 


happened immediately after Peter’s death 
could serve as an excellent lesson to many 
students and writers of history. For in- 
stance, Great Britain’s refusal to recognize 
Russian establishment on the Baltic only 
aided Britain’s trade rivals, Holland and 
Prussia, Belatedly London accepted the 
accomplished . fact, and. only then did the 
two countries enter into mutually profitable 
trade relations. Peter also initiated the 
general European campaign against Turkey 
in the West which though unwittingly and 
inconsistently was followed until the First 
World War. 7 
As to Peter’s legacy in domestic affairs, 
I may cite only one appropriate passage 
from Professor Sumner’s book. When 
Peter’s political opponents questioned the 
wisdom of the establishment of the 
Academy of Sciences in Russia, reasoning 
that the appalling rate of illiteracy made 
such an institution senseless (as some 
present-day critics argue against Soviet in- 
` dustrialization of the country), the reply 
of Peter was:.“I have to harvest big stocks, 
but I have no mill; and there is not enough 
water close by to build a water mill; but 
there is water enough at a distance; only I 
shall have no time to make a canal, for the 
length of my life is uncertain, and there- 
fore I am building the mill first and have 
only given orders for the canal to be begun, 
which will the better force my successors 
to bring water to the completed mill.” If 
only we could learn from history and re- 
alize the projection of Russia’s past into 
the present! ANATOLE G. Mazour 
Stanford University 


Russia’s Soviet 
New York: 


SCHWARTZ, Harry. 
Economy, Pp. xxvi, 592. 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. $6.65. 
During the third of a century which has 

elapsed since the coming to power of Com- 
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munism in Russia, the economy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: has 
been widely regarded in the West, par- 
ticularly since 1928 either as a working 
blueprint for the building of Utopia or as 
the most monstrous system of organized 
slavery ever to disgrace the human race. 
In view of the heat generated by the dis- 


-putations, it might have been expected 


that numerous scholars would endeavor to 
supply light by preparing comprehensive 
treatises on Soviet business institutions and 
practices. However, aside from the Webbs’ 
massive apologia of 1936, only three such 
works -of major scope have appeared in 
English: Alexander Baykov’s The Devel- 
opment of the Soviet Economic System 
(Macmillan, 1946)—neutral, unexciting, 
but valuable for abundant factual: data; 
Maurice Dobb’s Soviet Economic Devel- 
opment Since 1917 (International Publish- 
ers, 1949-—-Schwartz cites only the English 
edition)—readable, dynamic, informative, - 
and pro-Soviet; and now the present work. 

The author worked in the Division of 
U.S.S.R. Intelligence in the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, as well as in the State De- 
partment, and is currently associate pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship at Syracuse and a regular 
contributor to the New York Times. This 
is a careful, solid, up-to-date attempt by an 
industrious and scrupulous scholar to pre- 
sent. the basic data of the origins, moti- 
vations, evolution, consequences, and prob- 
able prospects of the totalitarian “co-op- 
erative commonwealth,” which, in Stalinist 
theology, is supposed to constitute “social- 
ism” on its way toward becoming “com- 
munism.” There are 15 fact-filled chap- 
ters, 7 maps, 6 charts, and 65 tables. The 
bibliography, albeit confined to footnotes, 
is extensive and excellent. ` The index is 


- serviceable, the style readable, and the in-. 


terpretations on the whole judicious and 
illuminating, though somewhat lacking in 
broader historical perspectives and, by the 


-nature of the subject matter, open to con- 


troversy on numerous points. 

Since no summary is possible of so vast 
an array of material, the reader must read’ 
or at least consult the book if he would 
get the full sweep and rich details of the 
Schwartz panorama of Soviet economic in- 
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. stitutions. The work is not at all dry-as- 
dust à la Baykov. It is not dedicated to 


demonstrating, à la Dobb, that the Soviet: 


economy is a Good Thing. Quite the con- 
trary. -Although forced labor receives only 
five cautious pages, Professor Schwartz is 
at pains to document the poverty of the 
proletariat, the repression of the peasantry, 
the appalling housing conditions, and the 
constant sacrifice of consumption to capital 
“goods and the military establishment. 

He is not so vehement in his indignation 
as is William Henry Chamberlin who says 


in the foreword that “the author offers- 


‘convincing proof that Soviet figures... 
are in some cases falsified”; the author in 
his preface says he believes “Soviet sta- 
tistics to be basically accurate in the over- 
whelming. majority of cases.” Schwartz 
finds the Soviet economy “integrated and 
viable,” and marked by solid “accomplish- 
ments” and “major and revolutionary 
achievements” (p. 531). But this is “a 
military feudal economy based upon in- 
dustry,” enjoying stability only because of 
“Draconian measures” and the “repressive 
forces” of the police state (p. 542), which 
make the miserable Soviet masses, poten- 
tially “our most valuable ally,” the victims 
of a “colossal deception” (p. 565). 

Here then is a work which proves that 


the Soviet economy is å Bad Thing and'that ` 


the author is on the right side of the Holy 
War for freedom. In all wars, especially 
those of the “cold” variety, one should 
know one’s enemy. ' Harry Schwartz has 
made a valuable contribution to such 
knowledge. |. FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
Williams College - . 


Scuwarz, Sotomon M. . The Jews in the 
Soviet Union. Foreword by Alvin John- 
son. Pp. xviii, 380. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1951. $5.00. 

The Soviet state has never made it easy 
to. discuss its internal history. Undertak- 
ing to write such a history at the request 
of the American Jewish Committee, Dr. 
Schwarz admits that “gettirig at the truth” 
of what happened in connection with the 
Jews of the Soviet Union “requires an in- 
tricate process of reconstruction from frag- 
mentary data and indirect clues.” “An of- 
ficial of the short-lived democratic Keren- 


„before it came to power. 
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sky government, he has been a careful 
student of Russian affairs and has followed 
the changes in Bolshevist policy and prin- 
ciple both before and since their assump- 
tion of power. The text contains numer- 
ous quotations from speeches and state and 
party documents, while the notes refer to 
whatever source material is available. 
The first, and larger, part of the volume 
deals primarily with the probléms of Jew- 
ish cultural survival. A stand on this sub- 
ject was taken by the Bolshevik segment 
of the revolutionary party in 1903, long 
Lenin early 
showed himself inimical to all nationalism, 


` unless based on contiguous territory. When 


the Bolshevik group attained power in 
1917, compromise appeared necessary and 
was made on the basis of language, which, 
for the Jews, meant Yiddish. No one was 
more zealous to destroy every other basis 
of Jewish unity than the small group of 
Jewish sections. In the name of reconsti- 
tuting a basis for Jewish autonomy, at- 
tempts were made to settle Jews on farm- 
lands in the Crimea and the Ukraine 
and, when these apparently failed, in ‘the 


“Birobidzhan territory of Siberia. 


It becomes clear that these efforts were 
motivated far less by interest in Jewish 
survival than by the needs of the Soviet 
state. In the end, that is, at the present 
time, there is a reversion to the original 
stand which is impatient with anything 
short of complete assimilation (incidentally, 
not for the Jews alone, but for all minority 
groups). The Jewish institutions, news- 
papers, books, and the like, which gave 
such promising signs of vitality in the late. 
1920’s and early 1930’s, have all but dis- 
appeared. Along with them have vanished . 
their Jewish protagonists and a substantial 
number of the Jewish population. The 
3,100,000 Jews which are presumed to have 
been part of the Russian population in 1939, 
and which had grown to about 5,000,000 
after the annexations of 1939 and 1940, 
have now apparently been reduced to some 
1,800,000. 

This reduction would seem to refute the 
claims that the Soviet armies had saved 


_ substantial numbers of Jews threatened by 


the Nazi invasion. A considerable number 
may, to be sure, already have become so 
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thoroughly assimilated as to be no longer’ 


distinguishable as.Jews. The process of 
industrialization in the several five-year 
plans and the movement away from the 
market towns of White Russia and the 
neighboring districts had that effect. But 
this process cannot account for a loss so 
tremendous, and only outright destruction 
can explain the rest. The Soviet govern- 
ment has maintained official silence on-the 
subject, while the claims of pro-Soviet 
propagandists’ must be balanced against 
the reports of men and women who have 
made their way out of the country. 

_ Equally disillusioning is the evidence that 
anti-Semitism is still a serious problem in 
the Soviet state. This is the ‘subject of 
the second, smaller part of the volume. 
The Bolsheviks began by outlawing it. 
But when the civil wars were over, anti- 
Semitism reared its head again, especially 
in the newly industrialized districts where 
ex-peasant and ex-bourgeois Jew competed 
for a place in the new society. The Com- 
munist Party’s efforts to uproot it were 
half-hearted and, in this respect, the gov- 
ernment proved inefficient. Dr. Schwarz 
charges, moreover, that the Soviet govern- 
ment did nothing to strike back at Nazi 
propaganda about the Jews. The last may 
be a bit unfair, since the Western powers 
also fell into the Nazi trap and were afraid 
of the devilish Nazi accusation that the 
war was being fought on behalf of the 
Jews. But that no attempt was made .to 
counter anti-Semitism after the war and 
that government organs have on occasions 
displayed this unsavory attitude contradicts 
every item about a brave new world which 
has come from behind the frontiers of 
Communism. 

There is truth in the belief that its treat- 
ment of. the Jewish minority is a test of a 
nation’s civilization. This volume: reveals 
much about the Jews of Russia, and even 
more about the Soviet Union itself. 

SoLomon GRAYZEL 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ` 


Korset, Joser. Tito’s Communism. Pp. 
viii, 368. Denver: University of Denver 
Press, 1951. $4.00. 

The author lived in Yugoslavia for two 
years before World War II, and again 
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after the war he was Czechoslovak Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia from 1945 to 1948. 
The book is an attempt “to describe the 
life of the Yugoslav people under commu- 
nism, the practices of the communist gov- 
ernment of Marshall Tito in the fields of 
internal and external politics, economics, ` 
and culture.” 

This attempt “to describe” unfolds with 
intimate. details the story of the impact 
of communism on sixteen million people. 
With the photographic mind of an experi- 
enced observer, Dr. Korbel takes the reader 


“close to the scene of daily life-in Yugo- 


slavia and makes him see commimism in 
action in transforming the country of “de- 
cadent capitalism? into a communist dic- 
tatorship, a “people’s republic.” It is a. 
revealing story of the operations of the in- 

stitutions and organs of a communist dic- 

tatorship, such as the Ministry of Police, 

the People’s Courts, the press, and the 

radio. In possession of ‘complete knowl- 

edge of the conditions existing during his 

stay, the author describes harsh methods 

and techniques used by the organs and in- 

stitutions of the communist government in’ 
“persuading” the people to abandon and. 

forget all they have stood for in the past 

and to embrace Marx and Lenin. 

. The questions of what happens to the 
people when they lose their freedom and 
of how this happens are answered with 
illuminating details. But, more impor- 
tantly, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
the author also answets another question, 
namely: why has the communist dicta- 
torship succeeded in establishing itself in 
Yugoslavia? 

Between the two world wars, the people 
of Yugoslavia experienced a great disap- 
pointment at the hands of an array of the 
greedy opportunist politicans who paraded 
themselves as leaders of the people and 
were easily accepted as thé. country’s states- 
men by the dictatorial regimes of King 
Alexander and Prince Paul. -The internal 
disunity and distrust among the peoples of 
Serbia, Croatia,’ Slovenia, and the. other 
parts, was the most abundant commodity . 
for the politicians to trade with. It is in 
a country with such a background of dis- 
unity and distrust plus the tragic experi- 
ences during the second world war that 


‘the “quadrumvirate” of Tito, Kardelj, 
Djilas, and Rankovich can step in and 
take over the reins. The author credits 
the communist success in Yugoslavia prin- 
cipally to these four men. _ 

In evaluating the men of the “Quadrum- 
virate,” the author considers Tito as a man 
of courage and leadership. Kardelj is esti- 
mated to be the most important intellectual 
and.mature figure in Yugoslav communist 
politics. He formulates the program of 


the party: Djilas is described as most ` 


radical in matters of Marxism and foreign 
policy, direct 'and outspoken, “undoubtedly 
aman of high intelligence.” Rankovich “is 
a somber figure, He speaks very little, is 

. emotionless and enigmatic—a perfect min- 
ister of interior in a totalitarian state.” 

The book supplies the reader with sub- 

stantial information on what happened, 

. how it happened, and why it happened in 

Yugoslavia. Dowatp R. PERRY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Seron-Warson, Hucu. The East Euro- 
pean Revolution, Pp. xv, 406. New 
York: Frederick A. Prager, 1951. $5.50. 
Following in the footsteps of his distin- 

guished father, Hugh Seton-Watson, author 

of Eastern Europe ‘Between the Wars, 


1918-1941 (Cambridge University Press, . 


1946), has now given us the first well-de- 
veloped historical analysis of the political, 


economic, social, and cultural evolution in 


Eastern Europe since 1945. 

Basically this very important study is 
divided into three parts, the first of which 
deals with historical backgrounds and treats 
‘of the social structure of the eastern Eu- 
‘ropean countries and the development of 
the historical political parties and forces 
-. during the interwar era. Part IT deals 
with World War II as it affected the coun- 
. tries and peoples of the area: (1) the con- 
quest of Eastern Europe by the Nazis; 
(2) the “Axis ‘New Order’; (3) the Axis 
satellites (Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary); (4) the resistance movements, es- 


pecially in Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, Al- - 


bania, and Greece; and (5) great and small 
allies (Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia). ‘The final section of the work deals 
with the process of “sovietization” of the 
countries of Eastern Europe since 1945. 
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It is probably this section’ which will 
prove of greatest interest to the reader, 
for it deals with the Communist “seizure 
of power” in Eastern Europe, tracing the’ 
processes, with their different nuances, in 
all the countries concerned. Moreover, the 
study provides an analysis of economic re- 
covery and planning, of social and religious 
policy, and of the development of state 


power through the capture of the ‘tate 


machinery in each of the countries by the 
various Communist parties. Ample atten- 
tion is given to the different course pur- 
sued in Yugoslavia, where Marshal Tito’s © 
partisans were able progressively to take 
over the government without the dominant 


. assistance of the Red Army. The chapter 


on Greece (Ch. XII), while it contains a 
few errors of fact, points to the “Greek 
exception” to Soviet and ‘Communist con- 
trof in Eastern Europe and rightly indicates 
that .Communist errors, the resistance of 
the Greek people, Anglo-American Assist- 
ance, and the work of the United Nations 
in Greece, prevented that country from 
falling prey to the Communists. Two final 


‘ chapters highlight the: international prob- 


lems involved in the struggle between East 


‘and West.. While the overriding issue in 


Europe as a whole is that of Germany, the - 
great international problems in Eastern Eu- 
rope, according to the author, are those of 
Trieste, the Turkish Straits, and Macedonia. 
By the same token, the “danger-points in 
Europe,” thanks to Soviet policy, are Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Turkey. . W 

Professor Seton-Watson indicates that all 
is not well for the U.S.S.R. among its 
satellites in Eastern Europe, that there is 
grave discontent behind the Iron Curtain, 
that there are serious tensions, and that, if 
the Western Democracies remain militarily 
strong and use their great resources wisely 
and constructively to the disproof of the 
Communist allegations as to “imperialist 
exploitation” in Asia and Africa as well as 
in Europe, the struggle with the U.S.S.R. 
can be won. But the future of Eastern 


_ Europe—and ‘of all Europe and of the 
.world at large—in the author’s view, de- 


pends om “the defensive and offensive 
power of the West.” 
It is to be regretted that the author did 
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not provide a more systematic bibliography 
in view of the great importance of his sub- 
ject. Be that as it may, The East Euro- 
pean Revolution should be read by all who 


seek a basic knowledge and understanding 


of the developments which actually led to 
Soviet-Communist domination of this area. 
It might well be read as.a complement to 


‘Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s Tito and Go- . 


liath`(New York: Macmillan, 1951). 
. Harry N. Howarp ° 
Arlington, Virginia 
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Horzorn, Hayo. The Political Collapse 
of Europe. Pp. xi, 212. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1951. Library edition 
$2.50; text $1.85. 

In this short volume Mr. Holborn ‘at- 
tempts historical interpretation rather than 
a narrative of historical events, condensing 
the essentials of the events of European 
international relations since about 1800. 
‘He takes as the dividing period the end of 
the First World War. The purport of the 


book’s general title is not easy to see.° 


“Europe” is geography, whereas policy— 
clearly the author’s object for condensa- 
tion and analysis—can relate only to spe- 
cific states—to Germany, Great Britain, 
and the rest. In the discussion, however, 
the author readily reduces the. generality 
to concrete issues and to specified govern- 
ments. 

The author is trying to show that “his- 
toric Europe”.is dead, non-European pow- 
ers now being the arbiters. of. Europe’s 
future. There was a “finality of the 
breakdown of Europe as a political sys- 
tem, balanced within itself’ (p. 177). 
Making history immediately practical, his 
especial object is to demand more and bet- 
ter historical thinking about the European 
nations, to support present American for- 
eign policies. The makers of America’s 
policy should never forget Europe’s inter- 
national history. Mr. 
that the major national interest’ of the 
United States is to stave off the-danger of 
western Europe’s falling under Russian 

domination, that that region holds the key 


Holborn . believes — 
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to the containment of, the Soviet else- 
where. 

The book gives brief glimpses of his- 
toric Europe and of the development of the 
European balance of power. The sketchy 
discussion of the rise of Russia in the first 
chapter might have been omitted. The ac- 
count of the concert of Europe from 1815 
to 1850 flounders- badly, owing to the fail- _ 
ure to utilize many recent research works” 
covering that period. The author. is on 


‘safer ground for interpretations from Bis- 


marck on. The Iron Chancellor “believed 
that an autocratic government could hold 
its own as long as it enjoyed the full sup- 
port of the old agrarian classes possibly ` 


augmented by the assistance of such new . . 


antiliberal forces as the industrial workers” 
(p. 41). This statement is typical of Mr? 
Holborn’s forthright conclusions, whether . 
he speaks of Wilson’s idealism, of military, . 
and naval strategy, or of Hitler’s war. To 
mention one other illustration ‘of this, “The 
year 1919 was the high ‘water mark of de- 
mocracy in world history” (p. 96). The 
reader who stays with. the book to the end 
will be well rewarded by a fresh and stimu- 
lating review of European international re- 
lations right down to our own time. 

The bibliography intends only to give 
the general reader some guidance respect- 
ing secondary books in the field, references 
for the period since 1918 being the most 
helpful. f 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

University of California 


HUMPHREY, RICHARD. Georges Sorel; 
Prophet Without Honor:- A Study in- 
Anti-Intellectualism. Pp. 246. ‘Cam- . 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951, $4.00. 

It is a comment on the liberality of schol- 
arship that an intellectual should trouble 
himself with a study in anti-intellectualism. 
It is also a vast presumption that an his- 
torian ‘or social scientist should think that 
he might be able to grasp the inner mean- 
ing of the writings of M. Georges Sorel 
who thought that the cultivation of man’s 
intellectual faculties resulted merely in cre- 
ating a greater lever for his prejudices. 
And yet, we have had an interest in the 


„attempted justification of violence, in the 
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theory behind ‘the idea of the general 
strike, and in the supposed advantages of. 
pessimism. Quite naturally we are glad 
that the author has made this very thor- 


ough study of Sorel’s thought about so-- 


ciety and the dynamics of social life. 

As a piece of analysis this volume is ex- 
‘cellent. There is restraint in the friendly 
presentation of M. Sorel’s thought. Only 


in the last and concluding chapter does the | 


author get around to put the pedestal un- 
der the subject; he says that- Sorel’s ‘place 
is beside Nietzsche and Freud as one of 
the great prophets of the modern age. The 
rest of the volume hardly bears this out. 
Sorel was a moralist who sought for some 
principle of the organization of society that 
would withstand the shattering forces now 
in the hands of men. He never found it. 
He created no ethical system. He gave no 
‘great impetus that has permanently affected 
the labor movement in the modern world 
at the points where it is the strongest. His 


great, all-inspiring principle for vitalizing in . 


a total, or gestalt, manner the class move- 
ment—the’ general strike—seems not to 
have answered its purpose. The labor 
movements in a number of Western coun- 
tries have gone forward, with or without 
the Marxist doctrine, and without Sorel’s 
pessimism, which, by the way, he claimed 
was positive in character. 

Despite these considerations, it is good 
to have Sorel’s thought clearly set forth 
for us. We have been largely in the dark 
about his philosophy. Syndicalism we, in 
America, have not understood. The power 


of what Sorel called a “myth” as contrasted ` 


with a utopian idea is valuable, for a myth 
as used here is an active, dynamic force 
that has grown up around a social institu- 
tion. It has historical meaning that is 
worth studying. A “utopia” is more likely 
to be a dream or hope which may or may 
not have had social implications. 

It is possible that trade unionist effort in 


Europe has made some progress toward | 


the goal that Sorel held as his ultimate ob- 
jective—bringing together into working re- 
lationship the forces of production and 
those of government. If so, there is no 
way to show the connection between this 
movement and M. Sorel, but we shall 
readily admit that he has singled out a 
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principal problem in modern life. That it 
would never be solved by utopian thinkers 
or by middle class philanthropy is true, as 
he said. That Marx had the answer we, 
with him, will also doubt. But that Sorel 
could put his finger on a psychological 
power growing out of the working people 
themselves great enough to bring a solu-. 
tion within capitalism is also doubtful. His 
advocacy of violence was merely a tech- 
nique to this end. 

The reviewer wants-to commend the au- 
thor on the mastery of his subject matter 
and on his style of writing. -It is a book 
worth reading. 

W. Henry Cooke 
© Claremont Graduate School 


Duvercer, MAURICE, ETAL. L’Influence des 
systémes électoraux sur la vie politique. 
Pp. 177. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin 
(No. 16 in the “Cahiers de la Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques”), 

- 1950. ‘No price. 

This volume, a collection of papers pre- 
pared for the 1950 Zurich meeting of the 
International Political Science Association, 
represents a very real contribution to the 
study of election methods and systems. 
Professor Duverger, contributor of the 
principal paper, has outlined a series of 
intriguing and challenging theses respect- 
ing the workings of Proportional Repre- 
sentation (PR), the simple plurality single- 
member district system, and the run-off 
ballot. These three election methods are 
considered especially in terms of the num- 


- ber and character of the political parties 


normally found in the countries using them 
and of their reflection of and sensitivity 
to changing public attitudes. 

In developing his findings Professor 
Duverger has relied primarily on western 
European experience, with occasional ref- 


- erences to South Africa and North America, 


and his materials will be of especial value 
since they are presented without the strong 
partisanship. that usually characterizes writ- 
ing in this field. Valuable also will be the 
contribution of Professor Duverger and his 
colleagues with respect to the “second bal- 
lot? type of election. Many electoral re- 
formers, especially on the continent, have 
presumed that the “second ballot” was a 
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happy path to a two-party system which 
still could preserve all the nuances of a 
multi-party system, ‘This study indicates 
the fallacy of relying upon a “second bal- 
lot” to produce more than temporary elec- 
tion-day alliances: The data considered 


with respect to the dominance of the: 


parteibonzen under PR systems is not new 
and might Have well been extended to 
cover Great Britain and its single-member 
district plurality election system, but the 
material on the sensitivity of various sys- 
tems to changing public opinion is devel- 
oped with especially. interesting: lines of 
approach. 

In addition to the contribution of Pro- 
fessor Duverger, this volume includes 
shorter articles by Messrs. Goguel, Soulier, 
Viachos; Cadart, -Mastellone, and de Loys 
covering, respectively,-the electoral meth- 
ods of France, Weimar Germany, the 
United States, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Switzerland. While all-six are well-done 
evaluations, the contributions on Germany, 


Great Britain, and the United States will | 


offer little that is new to students in this 
country; the Italian and Swiss chapters 
have the greater value in outlining details 
and views not so familiar. M. Goguel’s 
excellent section on France is all too short, 
but since Professor Duverger naturally 


draws heavily on the wide variety of | 


French experience himself, the over-all re- 
sult is very satisfying. Aided in its presen- 
tation by some fifteen charts and tables, 
this volume is useful for anyone in the 
field of government and politics and a 
“must” for those concerned with election 
systems and their functioning. 
Ricuarp M. Scammon 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


MorcentHau, Hans J. (Ed.). Germany 
and the Future of Europe. Pp. viii, 180. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. $3.50. 


This book comprises the lectures deliv- 
ered at the twenty-sixth institute of the 
Norman Wait Harris Foundation at the 
University of Chicago in the late spring of 
1950 by fourteen-men, nine of whom are 


university. professors, four- officials of the. 


Department of State, and one an author. 
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The able editor of the volume, Dr. Hans J. 
‘Morgenthau, states in his preface that 
these scholars explore the German prob- 
lem in its social, economic, constitutional, 


-and political ramifications, clarify the fun- 


damental problems, penetrate the emotional 
fog, develop the feasible alternative solu- 
tions, and try to détect the trends which 
point toward future developments. Among 
the problems presented are: Germany and 
Western civilization; Germany and world 
peace, families today, the new crisis strata, 
the principal economic and political prob- 
lems including the labor movement and the 
anti-democratic . popular movements, the 
governments of western and eastern Ger- 
many, and a concluding lecture entitled 
“Germany and Europe: Battleground, Bas- 


tion or Buffer.” 


Let us look at these learned explorers as 
they march through five years of fog to the 
core of the problems and report samplings 
of their findings. Niebuhr leads off with . 
the observation that it would be wrong to 
hold Germany responsible for all our ills, 
then considers the Fascist revolt as more 


-perverse than. the Communist one, and 


concludes that the resolution of the whole 
conflict with the Russians eis impossible. 
Howard Becker’s dynamic lecture on the 
German families takes us into a fog of 
generalizations on class, status, diversified 
patterns, and “uncommonly tight diapers” 
of the Russians. Sigmund Neumann, Cal- 
vin Hoover, Hans Morgenthau, and Daniel 
Margolies make brilliant contributions to 
the study of the realities of political and 
economic power in Europe generally and 


Germany specifically. 


Three speakers assert that the German 
economic problem is the same as the Eu- 
ropean economic problem, namely, how to 
widen the European market rapidly, to sell 
enough goods and services on the interna- 
tional market to pay for the essential food- 


‘stuffs, and to buy raw materials which 


Germany must import. None of these men 
stresses the remarkable survival of Ger- 
man inventiveness and imaginative genius. 

Hans Simons and Otto Kirchheimer pre- 
sent two excellent analyses of. the Bonn 
government and the eastern German gov- 
ernment. True, Dr. Simons becomes slightly 
confused in discussing federalism and “par- 


e 
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liamentary control within the Länder”; but 
then this Bonn constitution is a “conserya- 
tive governmental setup” and entirely old- 
fashioned, yet strong and fitting “our pres- 
ent pattern.” East Germany is, on the 
other hand, a completely manipulated so- 
ciety needing a huge bureaucracy and 


saddled with a Socialist Unity party, which | 


the population identifies with Russian loot- 
ing, raping, and dismantling in East Ger- 
many in 1945, spe c's i 

There is a vast amount of repetition in 
these lectures and considerable deviation 
from the assigned central theme, especially 
in the consideration of the noneconomic 
factors which kave been strategic in the 
European ` problem during the last five 
years. Thé ‘genetic approdch to the prob- 


lem is rejected in favor of presentism and . 


a highly personalized subjective treatment 
of contemporary Germany. Thus, certain 
professors and bureaucrats accept without 
question the Soviet definition of fascism 
and apply it to Nazism. Again there are 
many striking formulations involving opin- 
ions of the writers. Professor Almond ap- 
proves the attempt of the Social Demo- 
cratic party to avoid the mistakes it made 
in the Weimar Republic and to function as 
an opposition party, while Professor Neu- 
‘mann asserts that it is “a democratic labor 
party and nothing else.” Dr.-Hans Simons, 
President of the New School for Social Re- 
, search, predicts that all the “participating 


parties” in West Germany will be dis- - 


credited—‘‘and that goes for the Social 
Democrats.” Dr. Marcuse of the State 
Department observes that the present Bonn 
government is “certainly not in harmony 
with the objective conditions,” and that if 


the present German society were freed of. 


occupation and cold war, the Social Demo- 
cratic party would lose its “working-class 
approach.” Professor Heller cannot under- 
stand why a Labor government and a Fair 
Deal administration “should foster such 
orthodoxy abroad.” : 

All of these lectures have literary and 
scholarly qualities and some are definitely 
superior, but they are not going to carry 
much weight as history. To be sure, the 
pack of political scientists chase Clio all 
over the place, only to see her escape in 
the last chapter from the battleground, 


_ cand abuse. became irresistible. 
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bastion, or buffer with a good and honored 
minor prophet. 
Rares HAswELL Lurz 
Stanford University 


REICHMANN, EvA G. Hostages of Civili- 

` gation: The Social Sources of National 
Socialist Anti-Semitism. Pp. 281. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.00. 


The author applies herself to the Ger- 
man-Jewish problem which has baffled nu- 
merous students in recent years. Appar- 


‘ently integrated in German society, the 


Jews nonetheless became the victims of 
methodical brutality rarely if ever equalled 
in the history of persecution. This has led 
some writers to despair of “Emancipation,” 
that is, the acceptance and integration of 
Jews into Gentile society, as ay failure. 
Miss Reichmann’s book is an elaborate ef- 
fort to prove that such a conclusion is un- 
warranted. . 

The argument may be summarized in a 
few. sentences. Two factors are- distin- 
guished in the Jewish question: namely, 
the “genuine” or “objective” difficulties 
which arise from the lack of integration. of 
a minority and the consequent demand for 


group homogeneity, and the “subjective” 


‘or “sham” causes issuing from the need of 
the majority for self-assertion and aggres- 
siveness. The author maintains that social 
divergence between Jews and Gentiles had 
diminished markedly as integration reached 
an advanced stage. However, discontents 
from causes unrelated to the Jews had in- 
creased among the German majority, and 
mass frustration had generated an inner 
need for aggression. The rapid transfor- 
mations of the nineteenth century and the 
strains of a competitive society created 
tensions, éspecially among the newly en- 
franchised masses, which resulted in social 
and moral disintegration. And this process, 
the author is certain, affected Germany 
more than other Western countries. The 
calamities which the defeat in fhe first’ 
World War brought in its train loosened 
furthér the brakes on primitive passions, 
and the compulsions to hate, dominate, 
The Ger- 
mans yearned for an enemy—real or im- 


aginary. 
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That the Jews became the “enemy” was 
due primarily to the need for an “anti- 
symbol” and to the recklessness of politi- 
cal leaders rather than to real tensions be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles.- The author as- 
serts that the effects of anti-Semitism prior 
to the first World War were limited, and 
she argues that the German masses who 
professed anti-Semitism under Nazi stimu- 
lation approved “a limitation of Jewish in- 
fluence” rather than expulsion or annihila- 
tion. She finally concludes “that the actual 
relations between Jews and Gentiles were 
but slightly responsible for anti-Semitism, 
that anti-Semitism was only partially re- 
sponsible for Nazism, and that anti-Semi- 
tism, as it came tọ be embodied in the 
Nazi movement, does not account for the 
catastrophe of the Jews.” 

Thus, since Jewish-German relations did 
not break down from intrinsic deficiencies, 
Jewish “Emancipation” was not a failure. 
Furthermore, while disclaiming the gift of 
prophesy, the author is certain that the 
German example “need not be repeated” 


elsewhere; “nay, that its repetition is im- | 


probable.” 

That anti-Semitism is largely subjective, 
that its vogue is conditioned by social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological crises, and that 
the Nazis utilized the Jews as a scapegoat 
has been said before, and in less involved 
amanner. The dissection of anti-Semitism 
into “objective” and “subjective” factors 
is sound enough, but the attempt: to draw 
optimistic conclusions from the fact that 
“sham” motives played a primary role in 
the great Jewish catastrophe appears rather 
specious. 

The book contains illuminating com- 
ments on German. political and social de- 
velopment, good summaries of the views 


of numerous anti-Semites, and astute ob-. 


servations, such as the paragraph on page 
193, which depicts the psychological satis- 
factions afforded the masses by the Nazis. 
. However, the elaborate sociopsychological 
apparatus employed is rather formidable, 
and the tendency to generalize from inade- 
quate or inconclusive evidence is too often 
unrestrained. We are assured, for example, 
that the rapid advance of German thought 
“led to a quicker disintegration of Christi- 
anity than took place in other European 
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countries” (p. 127); that “the German 
Catholics, particularly the older generation, 

. . Showed on the average a stronger re- 
sistance to Nazism and anti-Semitism” (p. 
129); that “there were always more and 
stronger disintegrating factors in Germany 
than in most other countries, and the com- 
munal feeling was younger and weaker” 
(p. 151); that capitalism had never suc- 
ceeded in making itself popular, “and in 
Germany less than elsewhere” (p. 173); 
that “in few other countries is the national 
consciousness as immature as it is in Ger- 
many” (p. 241); that “the. maintenance 
and consolidation of feudal power in Prus- 
sia was indeed the essence of what was 
most ‘Eastern’ in the German tension be- 
tween East and West” (p. 147). 

The most serious failing of the book is 
its inadequate analysis of the theory and 
fact of Jewish “Emancipation.” We are 
told that the way of life of the German 
Jews combined “identification with their 
environment with the will to remain Jews 
and to retain the values of Judaism.” But | 
the grounding of this assertion in detailed 
fact is wanting. One would like to know 
what “values of Judaism” were retained, 
which specific institutions continued to 
function, and to what extent these institu- 
tions perpetuated group life among the 
Jews. Similarly, “identification with the 
environment” should be specified and dis- 
tinguished from total assimilation, which 
involves the disintegration and disappear- 
ance of the group. 

The acceptance of the Jews by the Ger- 
man majority likewise requires elucidation. 
Did, the majority regard integration in 
terms of the ultimate abandonment.of an 
identifiable Jewish group? Or, was there 
an understanding. that “Emancipation” 
would involve the preservation of group 
integrity, and consequently entail some 
form of cultural pluralism. or cultural 
supplementation? The author’s apparent 
readiness to have the Jews (even those 
who “are hardly aware any longer of be- 
longing to the Jewish group”) keep one 
eye cocked on the desires of the majority, 
and to be reconciled to impose certain re- 
strictions upon themselves beyond those 
imposed on other citizens, reveals a lim- 
ited conception of equality. Until these 
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fundamental questions are faced and re- 
solved on the basis of sound fact, the de- 
finitive study of the Jewish-German ca- 
tastrophe will remain unwritten. 
Oscar I. JANowsky. 
` The City College of New York 


TIRRELL, Saran REBECCA. German Agrarian 
Politics After Bismarck’s Fall: The .For- 
mation of the Farmers’ League. Pp. 354. 
New York: Columbia. University Press, 
1951. $4.50. 


“How much pleasanter and easier it was 
in the world of politics when England, 
France and Russia constituted the tribunal 
‘of Europe and at most Austria had to be 
occasionally consulted.” 
Sir Clare Ford, English Ambassador in 
Rome in the mid-1890’s, to Bernhard von 
Bülow, his ‘German counterpart. 

Partial background for the Englishman’s 
‘comment is furnished in ‘this deftly con- 
structed and ably executed book. Em- 
phasis‘is centered upon the efforts of the 


German titled and bourgeois holders of . 


great and lesser estates, owners of family 
farms, managers, tenant farmers, and farm 
laborers, in their fruitless struggle against 
the “new course” of officially sponsored in- 
‘dustrialization and quest for new markets 
in Europe and abroad. The story unfolds 
the transition from a predominantly grain, 
cattle, and dairy menage prior to the 1870’s, 
to an ever-growing industrial and commer- 
cial economy, dwarfing agriculture, depress- 
ing agricultural prices, and forcing farm 
labor into factories and workshops. It de- 
picts the transformation of Germany from 
a grain exporting’ to a grain importing 
country, a changing tariff policy favoring 
industry and trade to the détriment of ag- 
riculture, and the creation of the Farmers’ 
League, dedicated to the united-agricultural 
‘interests’ yar upon the supporters of the 
“new course.” ; 
_ The book concludes with the events of 


the late 1890’s, when the London Saturday . 


Review, voicing England’s fear and wrath, 
called for war upon German imperialism 


and the destruction of Germany. By the 


irony of fate, just then, the German ge- 
ographer Ratzel published his Politische 
Geographie in which he expounds the 
“seven laws of the growth of the state,” 


. lateral trade treaties, 


Thus complained © 
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as a rationalization of expansionism in gen- 
eral and of German expansionism in par- 
ticular. It is on the background of this 
setting -that the final events related find’ 
their momentous portent. Among the most 
significant are the reaffirmation of the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy; its transformation, -by way of bi- 
into an “economic 
union,” and the adhesion of Rumania and 
other Balkan states, enlarging the “eco- 
nomic union” along the “middle Europe” 
idea. - : 

Defeat in World War I ended Imperial 
Germany’s economic expansionism, and 
World War II shattered Hitler’s integrated 
economy of central Europe. One can agree 
with the author that “part of the unsettled 
situation of Europe and elsewhere today 


_ may well be ascribed to the forced indus- 


trialization of Russia,” and that the situa- 


tion “makes adjustments in’ international 


trade relations immediately necessary.” If 
only Russia’s ideological conditioning did 
not render her international agreements : 
mere scraps of paper! 
JOHANNES MATTERN 
Johns Hopkins University 


WEIZSACKER, ERNST VON. 
Ernst von Weizsäcker. Translated by 
John Andrews. Pp. 322. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1951. $3.75. 
After twenty years as an officer in the 

German Navy, Baron Ernst von Weizsäcker 

entered the Foreign Office in 1920. Fol- 

lowing service in various consular and 
diplomatic posts at Basle, Copenhagen, 

Geneva, Oslo, and Berne, he was made 

State Secretary shortly after Neurath’s 

dismissal and Ribbentrop’s appointment as 

Foreign Minister in early 1938. He served 

the Nazi government during the Sudeten, 

Munich, Czech, and German-Polish crises 

and throughout World War II. “From 1943 

to 1945 he was German ambassador to the 

Vatican, where he received sanctuary im- 

mediately after the war. In 1949 he was 

condemned to seven years’ imprisonment 
by an American Military tribunal at 

Nuremberg for complicity in crimes of the 

Nazi regime. 

Von Weizsicker’s memoirs are, in effect, 


Memoirs of 


a brief for his defense as well as an 
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apologia pro vita sua. There is little doubt 
that he was strongly opposed to the bizarre 
foreign policy of the Hitler-Ribbentrop 

- combination. In two other recent publica- 
tions, both the ambassador, Herbert von 
Dirksen, in his Moskau, Tokio, Berlin 
(1949), and the foreign affairs -officer, 
Erich Kordt, in his Nicht aus den Akien 
(1951), substantiate > von Weizsicker’s 
claim that he was a member of the “op- 
position” in the Foreign Office. ‘Through- 
out his book, von Weizsäcker repeats the 
theme: “I did.not attempt to leave the 
danger-spot but tried to stick it out and 
fight. My goal was peace—peace for my 
country and for the world I lived in” (pp. 
310-311). 


Von Weizsäcker was either a hero or a 


fool, perhaps: both. -The fact remains that 
he. became a. member of the NSDAP (Na- 
tional Socialist German Workers’ Party) 
“for decorative reasons,” and accepted 
honorary rank in the notorious S.S. (spe- 
cial guards). In extenuation, he writes 
. that “I would still be prepared even today, 
to put on the black SS jacket, or, if you 
will, a red or green jacket, if this would 
help me to accomplish my political aim of 
preserving peace” (p. 125). In his’ rela- 
tions with the emotional hypomaniac, Hit- 
ler, and the insufferable, fawning yes-man, 
Ribbentrop, it became crystal clear to von 
Weizsäcker that these men were deter- 
mined to make war. Again’ and again he 
threatened to resign and asked to be al- 


lowed to return to the Navy, but he never ` 


threw up his hands in disgust and aban- 
doned his professedly hopeless cause. After 
the invasion of Russia in 1941, he “fell 
into a sort of political paralysis, for politics 
was something which no longer existed” (p. 
257), but’ he, nevertheless, continued to 
serve Hitler. It is precisely here that his 
guilt becomes obvious. i 

These memoirs ‘once again show how diffi- 
cult it is to reconcile the German mentality 


with that of. the Western democracies, as _ 


witness these conclusions. Von Weizsäcker 
denies the existence of German militarism 
in. the pre-World War I period. “It was 
taken for granted that it was our task to 
preserve the heritage of Bismarck undi- 
minished, but no’ more? (pp. 20-21). 
World War I was due to “Poincaré’s de- 
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sire for revenge, Grey’s dolus eventualis” 
as well as the ineptitude of German for- 


eign policy (p. 22). The Kaiser preferred 


the Navy “due perhaps to English blood in 
his veins” (p. 23). Jutland was a “vic- 
tory” for the Germans (p. 33). “The end 
of the German fleet at Scapa was by no 
means inglorious” (p. 43). In the Sudeten 
crisis, it was the “unpardonable errors” 
and “unfortunate provocations” of the for- 
eign press that set Hitler going (pp. 135- 
136). “Those responsible for the direction 
of the war in England rendered Hitler use- 


ful assistance; on the day before the Ger- 


man landing they laid a minefield in Nor- 
wegian waters and publicly announced that 
they had done so. It was... an addi- 
tional excuse for Hitlers invasion” . (p. 
229). “Under the short, sharp’ storm of 
the 
each country—these beautiful ‘countries 
[Holland, Belgium, France, Greece, and 
Jugoslavia] had suffered ‘less than they 
would have in a long-drawn out war” (p. 
258). There is adequate room for argu- 
ment on the Weltanschauung revealed in 
these and other points. . 

This book, the.latest in a series of mem- 
oirs coming out of Germany, indicates once 
again the bankruptcy of the culture-power 
synthesis implicit in~the historicism of 
Friedrich Meinecke. Von Weizsäcker, the 


-well-meaning, cultured aristocrat, wanted 


Germany to be a powerful culture-state, 
but he showed clumsy discrimination in 
how to achieve it. Any support, direct or 
indirect, of the Nazi conception of power 
in.the belief that it was a necessary evil, 
has little to excuse it on either ethical or 
practical grounds. It is patently futile to 
coax a rattlesnake. i 

Lours L. SNYDER 

The City. College of New York 


Macarpie, Dorotuy. Children of Eu- 
rope. Pp. 349.° Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1951. ~ $3.75. l 


German offensive—sweeping across ` 


This book deals with one of the costs of — 


war, specifically with the effects of World 
War II on the children of Europe. Not 
that it is a complete story of these costs. 
“Tt.is too early yet to say” according to 
experts who have worked with these chil- 
dren. It is rather an interim report ‘sum- 
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marizing certain facts for the first few . 


. years after the cessation of hostilities in 
‘Europe. No date is given as the dividing 
line, but few of the citations included show 
a date later than 1948. This is, of course, 
unfortunate for a book published in 1951. 
On the other hand, the book does have the 
merit of dealing comprehensively with the 
situation during the war years and par- 
ticularly during the period 1945-1948. 
. The volume is divided into three parts. 
Part I is devoted to wartime conditions, 
with special reference to children. There 
are chapters on how the Nazis “created a 
Nazi,” on Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, 
_ and Yugoslavia, and on the Jews, all de- 
picting wartime conditions under Nazi 


domination. Part II summarizes the facts: 


for Norway and the West, including chap- 
ters on Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and France. Part III, which is 
the largest part of the volume, deals with 
conditions after liberation. There are spe- 
cial chapters on Italy, Austria, the casual- 
. ties, lost children, the Nazi camps, the 
troubles of young Jews, the minds of the 
children, homes for children, ‘children in 
‘postwar Germany, and the campaigns which 
have been organized to meet the problems 
of these children. There is no discussion 
either of children in the Soviet Union or 
of Germany during the war. 
All of this constitutes a grim and sorry 
` story of millions of young persons who 
have survived but whose sufferings and 
problems are far from over. The book is 
written with a quiet fervor ee is both 
‘moving and revealing. 
James H. S. Hoesa 
University of Pennsylvania 


BerccRav, Ervinp. Man and State. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by George 
Aus. Pp. xii, 319. Philadelphia: Muhl- 

. enberg Press, 1951. $4.00. 

This volume was written by the Bishop 
of Oslo, Primate of the Church of Nor- 
_ way, in his two years of solitary confine- 
ment during the occupation of Norway by 
the Nazis. 
out-in 1944 and published in Norwegian in 
1945. It has been translated by Professor 
George Aus of Luther Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis. Behind the, bars the 


. tion. . 


The manuscript was smuggled - 
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Bishop wrote this searching inquiry into 
the-relations between man and the state. 
It might well. be entitled “The Bishop’s 
Reply to Quisling,” but in a brodder sense 
it is a constructive view of modern de- 
mocracy. 

This is a mature volume, well worth 


_ careful reading—not alone because of its 


dramatic prison background but also be-. 
cause of*its intrinsic merits, based upon 
practical experience and‘ upon long reflec- 
The author deals with the general 
philosophy of authority but also with spe- 
cific suggestions for improvement of pres- 
ent difficulties. He points out that the po- 
litical sovereignty of the staté must be 


„countered by moral authority outside the - 


law. This does not weaken but really 
strengthens the state within its appropriate 
limits. The most complete formal organi- 
zation of political power, legally irresistible, 
means little in the long run, he holds, if 


“not rooted in the convictions of the coun- 


try and in loyalty to truth and justice, 
which brings life to the society. 

The Bishop reasons: that the state is 
sovereign. This leads to a broad and deep 


- survey of The whole problem of obedience, 


civil and religious, including a commentary 
on Luther’s position. The unique quality, 
he says, of the “holy” is that it is sover- 
eign, there is no appeal beyond it (page 
297). The law is holy; Ged is holy. The 
Church must submit to the law but not to 
every “seeming formulation of the law.” 
At times it is duty to be disobedient (page 
307). Inevitably, under the circumstances 
under’ ‘which, the Bishop wrote, he must 
certainly have considered the nature and 
extent of obedience to the political powers 
that be. 

The state has always been up against a 
stone wall when it has attacked those spir- 
itual forces which lie outside its jurisdic- 
tion. Machiavellianism and totalitarianism 
ef right or left, are hopelessly inadequate 
to deal with modern problems of freedom 
and progress, either of the community or 
of the individual person. 

The second part of the book deals with 
“structure and implementation.” Here the 
writer is concerned with “the inner struc- 
ture of-a democratic state,” including the 
division of power, the roles of political 
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parties and of the administrative service, 
freedom of conviction, the individual ‘and 
`- economics, and local guarantees. 

This is a volume well worth careful read- 
ing by students of our American democ- 
racy. Written in confinement, it is full of 
the life and fire of freedom. i 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 

University of Chicago 


OTHERS 


PurceLL, Victor. The Chinese in South- 
east Asia. Pp. xxxvii, 801. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege (distributed in U. S. 
by Oxford University Press), 1951. 
$11.50. ` 


This very comprehensive volume is the 


result of extensive research and long first- ` 


hand experience. Before the war Dr. Pur- 


cell spent 25 years in Southeast Asia and ` 


China and was brought into intimate con- 
tact with the Chinese through his work as 
a British colonial official. Since the war 
he has made two extensive journeys in 
southern and eastern Asia. Hë has what 
he describes as a “working knowledge” of 
ten languages, including three dialects of 
Chinese. The result is an authoritative 
and exhaustive account of Chinese trade 
and settlement overseas, written in an in- 
teresting and. readable style. 

Separate sections are alloted to Biman, 
Siam, Indochina, Malaya, British Borneo, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, and the con- 
clusion describes the situation as the au- 
thor found it -on his last visit in 1950: 
Each section begins with a statistical chap- 
ter on the number of the Chinese, their 
percentage in the country’s population, 
their rate of increase, and the -attitude 
toward them of the ‘native inhabitants. 
This is followed by chapters -on the his- 
tory of Chinese trade and settlement from 
the earliest times to the present; their so- 
cial, economic and educational activities; 
and their present situation. There are a 
good bibliography, maps, and an index. 

In general there is a marked similarity 
between the histories of the Chinese in the 
various countries. Occasional contacts be- 
gan before the beginning of the Christian 
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era; but, apart from the conquest of north- 
ern Viet-Nam, military expeditions were 
rare and had no lasting effects. Trade and 
settlement have been continuous for at 
least seven hundred years; but emigration 
on a considerable scale did not begin until 
the later nineteenth century. Until about 
thirty years ago the emigrants were over- 
whelmingly males, and they married women 
of.the country. By the third generation 
their descendants had been absorbed. into 


. the general population. Since about World 


War I, however, female emigration has no- 
tably increased and intermarriage with the 
women of Southeast Asia has proportion- 
ately decreased, This‘ has coincided with . 
the development of Chinese and Southeast 
Asian nationalisms. The general result has 
been to accentuate the longstanding dis- 
like of the Chinese by peoples and govern- 
ments in every country except Burma. 
The fundamental reason for their un- 
popularity is that they are infinitely better 
business men than the predominantly peas- 
ant populations whom they simultaneously 
benefit and exploit. They fulfill an essen- 
tial function as retailers, produce buyers, 
and providers of credit. In return the 
Chinese make money—and attract the hos- 
tility which always attends the unassimi- 
lated. alien who has. drawn to himself what 
is. popularly considered to be an undue 
proportion of the wealth of the country: 
In earlier centuries the governments some- 
times tried to solve their problem by the 
simple and direct method of massacre. In 
the twentieth century—and especially in 
the independent countries like Thailand 


‘and the Philippines—there is discrimina- 


tory legislation. The Chinese seem to be 
invulnerable to either technique: they con- 
tinue to fill an essential role that no one 
else is competent to take over, and to re- 
coup themselves handsomely as they have 
always done. Southeast Asia cannot live 
happily with the Chinese, and it cannot 
live without them. 

: Lennox A. Muis 
University of Minnesota 


Boxer, C. R. -The Christian Century in 
Japan 1549-1650. Pp. xv, 535. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1951. 
$7.50. 
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From the standpoint of cultural history; - 
religion, and sociology, the subject with ` 


which this scholarly- study deals is fascinat- 
ing. In 1549 Christianity was introduced 
to Japan by one of the ablest and most 
zealous missionaries of all. time, Francis 
` Xavier. He was followed by other Jesuits, 
who, as did he, operated under Portuguese 
auspices and in connection with Portuguese 
trade. The Christian community grew 
` rapidly, for a variety of reasons—partly 
- religious, partly from a desire to share in 


the profitable Portuguese commerce, and ` 


partly. from the traditional Japanese in- 
clination to learn from other civilizations. 
Soon the scene was complicated by rivalries, 
sometimes bitter, between the Jesuits and 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans, who 
came via Manila. 

By 1614 there were about 300,000 Chris- 

‘tians in Japan, largely in the southern -por- 
tions of the country. Then came persecu- 
tion, partly from the fear that the. mis- 
sionaries and their converts might be the 
precursors to Spanish or Portuguese in- 
vasions. When the Christians: refused to 
renounce their faith at the command -of 
the Japanese authorities. and missionaries 
persisted in defying the’ government and 
remaining in the country or smuggling 
_themselves in, the Tokugawa shoguns closed 
the land to Spanish and Portuguese trade 
` and entered upon the policy of seculsion 
which they were to maintain until the com- 
ing of Perry. 

In spite of persecation, Christian com- 
munities numbering several thousand per- 
sisted, secretly continuing baptism and 
prayers. 
them still Christians, are with us today. 

_ It is this story that Professor Boxer has 
‘told. He has read much of the literature 
and source materials printed in. both West- 
ern languages and Japanese. He writes in 
thoroughly readable style and with as much 
objectivity as is given to most of us.to ob- 
serve. The book is the best comprehensive 
account which we have. The author has 
brought in almost no information which is 
not already familiar to specialists, and his 
insights, usually sound, into the causes of 
growth and persecutions and inté the rea- 
sons for the persistence of Christianity are 
by no means novel, but it is valuable to 


. Their descendants, thousands of * 
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have the entire story put’ tser ther and in ° 
such excellent. form. : 
KENNETH SCOTT nouns 

Yale University 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

In a somewhat sweepingly unfavorable 
review (Tue ANNALS, May 1951, p. 191) 
Dr. Paul M. Sweezy has made a number of 
statements concerning my Capitalism (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1951) which seem to call for 
comment. I shall skip his general apprais- 
als and confine myself to the various errors 
which he attributes to me—treating them 
in the order in which he brings them up. 

Dr. Sweezy first says (p. 191) that I use 
the argument that personal conflict is in- 
evitable to refute the idea that Marxian so- 
cialism will abolish class conflict. I refer 
the reader to pages 9, and following, of my 
text in which I challenge his analysis both 
for personal and class conflict. 

Sweezy next says (p. 191) “Marxists do 
not claim that socialism eliminates all con- 
flict; in fact they believe that some kinds 
of conflict are essential to progress. What 
Marxists do claim is that socialism eJimi- 
nates | . . class conflict.” 

Concerning this point two observations 
may be made: First of all the term “Marx- 
ists” covers such a wide variety of points 
of view that a careful student is hard put 
to it to find any question concerning which 
there is a single, homogeneous “Marxist” 
position. In the second’ place, if some 
‘forms of conflict are going to survive; how 
cah Marx and Engels say, as they do in 
the Communist Manifesto that “the free 
development of each will become the free 
development of all”? Doubtless there may 
be some semantic manipulation to cover 
this case (there always is). But, if the 
„Manifesto is to be taken to mean what it 


‘says, Dr. Sweezy appears to be involved in 


a considerable dilemma. 

Speaking of semantics, however, there 
is of course one argument by which Dr. 
Sweezy’s claims can be rendered quite lit- 
erally true. First define “class” in purely 
capitalist terms. Next abolish capitalism. 


` 
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Obviously by definition you have abolished 


class. But this is mere “double-speak.” I 
refer my readers to my “Economics of a 
Classless Society,” American Economic Re- 


view, May 1949, which was approved by . 


the late Professor Schumpeter. 

Dr. Sweezy next says (p. 192) that “So. 
viet socialism has been” giving “a smoothly 
expanding economy with a high degree of 
social security and rising living standards 
for all” (italics added)—“for four Five 


Year Plans,” and says that I “duck” this © 


obvious fact “altogether.” May I point out 
that I “duck” it by devoting two pages to 
it (pp. 99-100). It hardly seems worth 


- .while to remind Dr. Sweezy, in addition to: 


arguments in my text, of the inflations, 


famines, prisons, and deaths which have 


accompanied his “smooth” expansion: 
Next Dr. Sweezy says that I quote “ap- 
provingly” Dr. Clare Griffin’s statements 
that “before 1939 Britain’s rate of progress 
in man-hour productivity (italics added) 
was only about 1.3 per cent and has’ been 
about zero since then.” What I actually 
said (p. 137) was that Dr. Griffin had criti- 


_ cized me for being too generous in my al- 


„any arguments of mine. 


lowance in my text. But Sweezy endeavors’ 
_to pin responsibility for Griffin’s statistics 


upon me. 

Clearly my text warrants no such pro- 
ceduré. However, as to the facts, Dr. 
Griffin has written ‘me that the new edition 
(195: 1) of Colin Clark’s Conditions of Eco- 
nomic Progress, Chapter III, gives the fol- 
lowing figures for man-hour productivity 
in Britain: 


1939 58 
- 1940 57 
1941 | 37 
1942 56 
1943 58 
1944 61 
1945 62 
1946 58 
1947 59 


Sweezy also makes certain comments re- 
garding the Tories. 
I was careful to 
point out that I did not regard the Tory 
economy as a capitalist one (pp. 198, 201). 

Sweezy’s references to ‘ productivity” fig- 


ures represent another semantic manipúla- - 
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tion. Productivity and man-hour produc- 
tivity are clearly two different things. Any 
rise in production actually occurring may 
be the result of a larger labor force or of 
other factors. It will also partly be the 
result (as Dr. Sweezy does not point out) 
of American (capitalist) aid and also of 
the American (capitalist) help in the 
Anglo-American Productivity Commission. 

Dav McCord WRIGHT ` 

University of Virginia 


Dear Sir: 
I have reread pages 9 and following of 


“Professor Wright’s book, and I` can find no ~. 


reason to change the views expressed in 
my review. -On page 9 he says that “the 
myth which Marx taught and Lenin elabo- 
rated” is that “all, or virtually all, eco- 
nomic ‘(and social) conflict stems from the 
struggle of ‘bourgeois’ (those who live on 
incomes from property) and ‘proletarians’ 
(those who live on wages).” This is a 
caricature of Marxian theory, and any 
“refutation” of it is bound to be worthless. 

Professor Wright’s discovery that “the . 
term ‘Marxists’ covers such a wide variety 
of points of view that a careful student is 
hard put to it to find any question con- 
cerning which there is a single, homoge- 
neous ‘Marxist’ position” comes rather 
late in the day. Offhand, I can think of no 
book that is more liberal—and inaccurate— 
in attributing views to “Marxists,” with no 
qualifications added. ` 

Marx and Engels did not say that “the 
free development of each will becomie the 
free development of all,” a meaningless 
misquotation which occurs a number of 
times in the book as well as in the letter. 
What they did say is: “In place of the old | 
bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, 
in which the free development of each is 


` the condition for the free development of, 


all.” (Last sentence of Section II of the 
Manifesto—italics added.) Why this char- 
acterization of socialism should be inter- 
preted. as excluding all forms of conflict, I 
do not understand. The dilemma is Pro- 
fessor Wright’s, not mine. 

Professor Wright says that pages 99 and 
100 of his book are devoted to the per- 


Book DEPARTMENT 


formance of the Soviet socialist economy. 
The only evidence I can find in support of 
this statement is a footnote which says 
that “the existing, or rather the available, 


` Russian statistics do not, I believe, furnish - 


` a reliable basis for comparison [with capi- 
talism]” (p. 99). If this'is not ducking 
the problem, I do not know what would be. 

I am aware of the 
prisons, and deaths” which have been a 
part of Russian history in the years since 
World War I. I am also aware of counter- 
revolutions, civil wars, and, foreign inva; 
sions. The remarkable thing issthat, de- 
spite these extremely difficult conditions, 
-socialist planning in the Uniop of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has achieved economic 
successes which in many respects are 
unique in world history and which are now 
firing the imagination of the backward peo- 
ples who make up some four-fifths of the 
- human race. Any discussion of capitalism 
today which leaves all this out, as Profes- 
sor Wright’s does, is bound to be unhis- 
torical and misleading. 

I am sorry if I concluded from Professor 
Wright’s use of Griffin’s statistics that he 
. was assuming responsibility for them, in 
. the sense that he was citing them in sup- 
port of his own position.. I think the con- 
clusion was a reasonable one, but it could 
have -been omitted without in any way af- 
fecting my argument. The point is that 
_ Professor’ Wright, works hard to give the 
impression. that Britain under the Labor 


Government has béen economically stag- 


nant. This is not so. As I pointed out 
in my review, semisocialist Britain has a 
much. better economic record than the 
neighboring ‘capitalist countries of Europe. 
Both, of course, have Rename from Ameri- 
can assistance. 

I am not so naive as to confuse “pro- 
duction” with “productivity,” as Professor 
Wright could verify by looking into the 
official British statistics. The productivity 
figures I cited were derived by dividing the 
. index of output by the index of employ- 
ment. This, I think, is normal statistical 
procedure and can hardly be accurately de- 
scribed'as “semantic manipulation.” 

Pavut M. SWEEZY 

Wilton; New Hampshire 


“inflations, famines, `- 
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T 
Dear Sir: l 

Most of Dr. Sweezy’s comments in his 
reply seem-to me already taken care of in 
my initial communication to THE ANNALS. 
I cannot see that the words in the Mani- 


festo, which he italicizes, change the essen- 


tial point. Either way you word it the po- 
sition stated in the sentence is nonsense. 
Ruling out semantics, ahd speaking liter- 
ally, there cannot be a society in this world 
in which the “free development of each is 
the condition for the free development of 
all.” Nor does Dr. Sweezy point out that 
my footnote regarding Russia is at the bot- 
tom of a two-page discussion of my “ 
perial age” analysis precisely directed to- 
ward the Russian case. Rather than pro- 
long the discussion inordinately, I must 
refer the reader on this and other points 
to my text itself. . 
One thing, however, does, I think, de- 
serve specific statement. Dr. Sweezy 
charges me with a “rather late” discovery 
that there are many different kinds of 
Marxists and with a vague, unqualified use 
of the word. Let me on this point quote 
from footnote two, page four, of the text 
of my Capitalism itself: ê 
“There are as many different kinds of 
Marxists as there are Keynesians. 
himself once declared in disgust, ‘Je ne suis 
pas Marxiste?’ We shall not try to deal 
with all the subtle shadings of the litera- 
ture but shall instead concentrate upon the 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin tradition, which may be 
called ‘orthodox’ Marxism. The two books 
most relied upon are the Communist Mani- 
festo ‘and Lenin’s State and Revolution.” 
So much for my belated discovery and 
unqualified, usage ! 
Davin McCord WRIGHT 
University of Virginia - T 
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stitutional and democratic 
governments. Miss Wood 
shows economic and social 

- factors which seemed to 

~ have bearing on the Court’s 
decisions and studies opin- 
ions expressed both in and 
out of Court that help ex- 
plain the Court’s action. 

Table of cases, chart of . 
Court members. Published 
October 10. $6.00 
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EDUCATION THE WELL- 


{SPRING OF DEMOCRACY 


By Earl James McGrath 


The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion here states firmly and clearly his edu- 
cational philosophy. 


139 pages $2.50 


FREE ENTERPRISE and the 
ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


By Marshall E. Dimock 


The author of The Executive in Action (1945) 
and Business and Government (1949) argues 
that the problems of bigness can .be solved 
and the trend toward collectivism stopped. 


179 pages $2.50 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 
UNIVERSITY, ALABAMA 





A Special Combination 
Offer to Annals Readers: 


Significant books by 
GEORGE MARION 


$5 


@ ALL QUIET IN THE KREMLIN ($3): “The ac- 
count of an honest American reporting the better 
side of Russia. Perhaps we need to know what 
the, Russians are aiming at more than we need a 

of their shortcomings." Jerome Davis, T: 
ANNALS, Sept., 1951 


@ BASES & EMPIRE ($3): “This book cannot be 
laughed off simply because of its Marxist frame of 
reference. It contains much cogent information 
not otherwise currently available to American read- 
ers. If... leading American dailies have refused 
advertising space to this book, it is further evidence 
of the recognition that it packs’ considerable dyna- 
wie cd Eimer Barnes, THE ANNALS, 

Nov. 


@ THE COMMUNIST TRIAL: AN AMERICAN 
CROSSROADS ($3): "A brilliant job! Ameri- 
cans who believe in constitutional liberties should 
ted nk aamasing book.” THE AMERICAN 


All three timely and important books, 
a $9 value for $5, postpaid. Payment 
should accompany orders. 


FAIRPLAY PUBLISHERS 


165 Broadway, Suite 2800 
New York 6, N.Y. 
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25¢ Public Affairs Pamphlets 25¢ 
SOUTH AFRICA TODAY by ‘Alan Paton 


A 32-page report on the socio-political forces at work in present-day South Africa 


by the author of “Cry the Beloved Country.” Brought out in cooperation with 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


HOW CAN WE PAY FOR DEFENSE? by Maxwell S. Stewart 


A sound analysis of inflation and an evaluation of various economic solutions. ; 


. Based on a National Bureau of Economic Research study. 


WHAT ABOUT COMMUNISM? by Arthur M. Sikana. Jr. 


A long-range analysis of the history, theory, and practice of Communism. 


AMERICA AND WESTERN EUROPE by J. K. Galbraith 


The causes of economic instability in Western Europe and suggestions by which 
American foreign policy can improve the situation. - 


Quantity rates for classroom use: 10 to 99 copies any one title 18¢, mixed titles 19¢; 
100 to 249 copies any one title 16¢, mixed titles 17¢. Send for full list of titles. 


A subscription rate of $2.50 will bring you the next 12 pamphlets: 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y.. 





Notice: sof 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


of the MEDS of 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


In accordance with the By-laws of the Academy, the 
‘Annual Business Meeting of the members will be held 
on Monday, January 28, 1952, at 3 P.M., at the offices 
of the Academy, 3817 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Directors will be- 
_ presented, three directors elected, and other. business 
transacted. 
: ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


President 
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